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ALARIC, THE VISIGOTH. 


ALARIC AT 


Axanic, King of the Visigoths, is pronounced | 
by historians to have been the least barbarous 
of all the conquerors who ravaged the Roman 
Empire. Descended from the noble race of the 
Balti, this able and renowned leader had, at one 
time, solicited the command of the Roman 
armies, and ‘‘ the imperial court provoked him,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss.” 

Before the appearance of Alaric in history, 
(circiter A. D. 395) says a cotemporary writer, 
some three centuries of despotism and corrupt 
administration, had reduced the one time mis- 
tress of the world to a deplorable state of base- 
ness and effeminacy; while the warlike Goths, 








engaged in the border warfare with the Roman 
troops, and sometimes ravaging the provinces | 
of the empire in return for the insults heaped | 





RAVENNA. 


upon them, and thesuspicion with which they were 
regarded, were daily growing more formidable. 

The defeat of the Emperor Valens had long 
since discovered to the *‘ barbarians” their supe- 
riority over the masters of the fertile provinces 
which spread so temptingly before them; yet 
their chiefs were kept in a willing obedience to 
Theodosius the Great, and their ambition was a 
long time satisfied by serving in the Roman 
armies. At length, A. D. 395, the death of 
Theodosius and the division of the empire be- 
tween his sons, Honorius and Arcadius, renewed 
the disgraceful intrigues which had been kept in 
suspense by his able admimistration. 

The public immorality and political baseness 
of the period were only equalled by the private 
vices of the degenerate Romans; and the con- 
viction became general that nothing could avert 
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the disorganization by which society was threa- 
tened. At this juncture, the Gothic hordes were 
set in motion by a party inimical to the govern- 
ment of Arcadius in the east, and Alaric, whose 
wild ambition had been flattered by these over- 
tures, commenced his famous march from the 
Danube. It is possible that his fortunes had 
been rising since the death of the Gothic king, 
Athanaric, A. D. 381, but nothing certain is 
known of his early history save that he belonged 
to the princely family of the Balti, descended 
from the Asa, or demigods of Scandanavia. 

The course of Alaric, at the head of his vic- 
torious troops, was through Thrace, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly into Achia, and every- 
where the officers of Arcadius betrayed their 
trust, or refused to fight; while the most glori- 
ous monuments of Grecian art, fell a sacrifice 
to these martial iconoclasts, whose name is still 
synonomous with that of destroyer. The Em- 
peror of the West, taking alarm at his unexam- 
pled successes, sent an army to the aid of his 
brother, under the command of Stilicho, by 
whom Alaric was kept in check, and prepared 
for terms of accommodation with a foe for whom 
he had no other feeling than that of contempt, 398. 

By the terms of the armistice—for it was 
really only an armed truce which ensued—the 
Gothic chief was acknowledged master of the 
Eastern Illyricum by the Emperor of the East, 
who also declined the further assistance of Sti- 
licho; and by his own followers proclaimed 
King of the West Goths, and of all the tribes 
who acknowledged their kindred or allegiance. 
Situated between the two empires, and subject 
to the continued hostilities of the Romans, 
Alaric employed himself in perfecting the equip- 
ment and discipline of his troops, and after two 
years of preparation suddenly forced the pas- 
sage of the Alps. 

His usual success attending him in a succes- 
sion of battles and sieges, he was on the point 
of capturing Honorius, when, at the critical 
moment, Stilicho arrived with a body of troops 
collected from Germany and other barbarian 
provinces of the empire. The result was the 
final retreat of Alaric to his own government; 
but he had now measured his strength against 
the legions of Rome in the sunny plains of Italy, 
and had also come to a good understanding with 
Stilicho, a man of splendid abilities, and of a 
kindred origin with himself, though he was now 
the sword and buckler of the Western Empire. 

After the retirement of Aldric, Italy was in- 
vaded by a host of the Gothic tribes, commanded 
by Radagaisus, who were defeated by Stilicho, 
and distributed over the face of the country. 
Alaric was rewarded for the strict neutrality 
which he observed on this occasion, by a rich 
present from the Roman Senate; but he de- 





muanded a more fertile province for the settle- 
ment of his own people. While this demand 
was in agitation, Stilicho was basely murdered 
at the instigation of Honorius, whose tottering 
throne his arms and diplomacy had so long up- 
held, and who had grown jealous of his popu- 
larity—perhaps, also, of his affinity with the 
powerful King of the Goths, and of the friendly 
understanding between the two leaders. The 
threatening attitude now assumed by Alaric, as 
the avenger of his friend, attracted the discon- 
tented of all Italy to his standard, and invitations 
from the court of Honorius were not wanting 
to excite him to the enterprise. 

He commenced his second march toward Rome 
in the year 405, and after a victorious progress 
entered the eternal city, its first conqueror in 
six centuries. On this occasion his extreme 
moderation, and perfect command of his troops, 
have won for him the applause of the most cau- 
tious historians—his exactions only amounting 
to a few thousand pounds’ weight of gold and 
silver, and certain costly robes of silk and 
pieces of scarlet cloth. Retiring from the 
city to negotiate, he pitched his camp in the 
plains of Tuscany, but was drawn into Rome a 
seeond time by the perfidy of Honorius. He 
now deposed a sovereign, with whom it was 
manifest no faith could be kept, and made Atta- 
lus, a much esteemed Roman preefect, emperor. 
The friends of Honorius, however, on the de- 
parture of Alaric, endeavored to rally again ; 
and the new emperor, was incontinently deposed. 

During the events we have thus censorily no- 
ticed the Emperor Honorius himself, with a nu- 
merous court of parasites and idlers, had been 
secure by residing in the City of Ravenna, which 
was rendered impregnable by its natural position 
and its strong fortification. From this retreat 
the emperor had regarded with criminal indif- 
ference, the alarms and sufferings of the Impe- 
rial city. He had resented, but could not 
prevent the elevation of Attalus to his brief 
sovereignity, and probably considered the whole 
proceeding as what it actually turned out to be, 
a temporary volition. 

The degradation of Attalus, says Gibbon, re- 
moved the only real obstacle to the conclusion 
of the peace, and Alaric advanced within three 
miles of Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the 
imperial ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
with the return of fortune, His indignation was 
kindled by the report that a rival chieftain, 
Xarus, the hereditary foe of the house of Balbi, 
had been received into the palace. At the head 
of three hundred followers, that fearless bar- 
barian immediately sallied from the gates of 
Ravenna; surprised and cut to pieces a consider- 
able body of Goths, re-entered the city in tri- 
umph; and was permitted to insult his adversary 
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by the voice of a herald, who publicly declared 
that the guilt of Alaric had forever excluded him 
from the friendship and alliance of the emperor. 
The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna 
was expiated a third time, by the calamities of 
Rome. The King of the Goths, who no longer 
dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, 
appeared in arms under the walls of the capital, 
and the trembling senate, without any hopes of 
relief, prepared by a desperate resistance to de- 
lay the ruin of their country. But they were 
unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of 
their slaves and domestics; who, either from 
birth or interest, were attached to the cause of 
the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the Sala- 
rian gate was silently opened, and the inhabi- 
tants were awakened by the tremendous sound 
of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and 
sixty three years after the foundation of Rome, 
the Imperial city, which had subdued and civi- 
lized so considerable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany and Scythia. 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced 
his entrance into a vanquished city, discovered 
however, some regard for the laws of humanity 
and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly 
to seize the rewards of valor, and to enrich them- 
selves with the spoils of a wealthy and effemi- 
nate people, but he exhorted them at the same 
time, to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, 
and to respect the churches of the Apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable 
sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal 
tumult, several of the Christian Goths displayed 
the fervor of a recent conversion; and some 
instances of their piety and moderation are re- 
lated, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of 
ecclesiastical writers. While the Barbarians 
roamed through the city in quest of prey, the 
humble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had de- 
voted her life to the service of the altar, was 
forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He 
immediately demanded, though in civil language, 
all the gold and silver in her possession; and 
was astonished at the readiness with which she 
conducted him to a splendid hoard of massy 
plate, of the richest materials and the most curi- 
ous workmanship. The Barbarian viewed with 
wonder and delight this valuable acquisition, 
till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, 
addressed to him in the following words:— 
‘‘ These” she said, ‘‘ are the consecrated vessels 
belonging to St. Peter; if you presume to touch 
them, the sacrelegious deed will remain on your 
conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what 
Iam unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, 
struck with reverential awe, dispatched a mes- 
senger to inform the king of the treasure which 
he had discovered; and received a peremptory 





order from Alaric, that all the consecrated plate 
and ornaments should be transported, without 
damage or delay to the church of the apostle. 
From the extremity of the Quirinial hills to the 
distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous de- 
tachment of Goths, marching in order of battle, 
through the principal streets, protected with 
glittering arms, the long train of their devout 
companions, who bore aloft on their heads, the 
sacred vessels of gold and silver; and the mar- 
tial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with 
the sound of religious psalmody. From all the 
adjacent houses, a crowd of Christians hastened 
to join this edifying procession; and a multi- 
tude of fugitives, without distinction of age, or 
rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to 
escape to the secure and hospitable sanctuary 
of the Vatican, The learned work, concerning 
the City of God, was professedly composed by 
St. Augustine, to justify the ways of Providence 
in the destruction of the Roman greatness. He 
celebrates with peculiar satisfaction, this memo- 
rable triumph of Christ; and insults his adver- 
saries by challenging them to produce some 
similar example of a town taken by storm, in 
which the fabulous gods of antiquity, had been 
able to protect themselves or their deluded 
votaries. 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extra- 
ordinary examples of Barbarian virtue have been 
deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts 
of the Vatican, and the apostolic churches, could 
receive only a small portion of the Roman people; 
many thousand warriors, more especially of the 
Huns, who served under the standard of Alaric, 
were strangers to the name, or at least to the 
faith of Christ; and we may suspect without any 
breach of charity or candor, that in the hour of 
savage license, when every passion was inflamed, 
and every restraint was removed, the precepts 
of the gospel seldom influenced the behavior of 
the Gothic Christians. The writers best disposed 
to exaggerate their clemency have freely con- 
fessed that a cruel slaughter was made of the 
Romans; and that the streets of the city were 
filled with dead bodies, which remained without 
burial during the general consternation. The 
despair of the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury; and whenever the Barbarians were 
provoked by opposition they extended the pro- 
miscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent 
and the helpless. The private revenge of forty 
thousand slaves was exercised without pity or 
remorse; and the ignominious lashes, which they 
bad formerly received, were washed away in the 
blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. The 
matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to 
injuries more dreadful than death itself. 

In the pillage of Rome a preference was given 
to gold and jewels, as containing the greatest 
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value in the smallest compass; but after these 
had been removed, the palaces of Rome were 
stripped of their splendid and costly furniture. 
The side-board of massy plate, and the variega- 
ted robes of silk and purple were piled in the 
wagons that always followed the march of a 
Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art 
were roughly handled or wantonly destroyed; 
many a statue was melted for the sake of the 
precious materials ; and many a vase in the divi- 
sion of the spoil, was shivered into atoms by the 
stroke of a battle axe. The acquisition of riches 
only served to stimulate the avarice of the rapa- 
cious Barbarians, who proceeded by threats, by 
blows, and by tortures to force from their prison- 
ers the confession of hidden treasure. 

The edifices of Rome, though the damage has 
been much exaggerated, received some injury 
from the violence of the Goths. At their en- 
trance through tbe Salavian gate, they fired the 
adjacent houses, to guide their march and to 
distract the attention of the citizens; the flames 
which encountered no obstacle in the disorder 
of the night, consumed many private and public 
buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sallust 
remained in the age of Justinian, a stately 
monument of the Gothie conflagration. 

Gibbon to whom we are indebted for the above 
particulars of the sack of Rome, has instituted 
a comparison between the Visigoths of Alaric in 
their treatment of the Eternal city and the an- 
cient Gauls and the modern imperialists under 
similar circumstances. In this comparison the 
Visigoths have decisively the advantage. There 
exists, says this learned and eloquent historian, 
in human nature a strong propensity to depre- 
ciate the advantages and to magnify the evils of 
the present times. Yet, when the first emotions 
had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the 
real damage, the more learned and judicious con- 
temporaries were forced to confess, that infant 
Rome had formerly received more essential in- 
jury from the Gauls, than she had now sustained 
from the Goths in her declining age. The ex- 
perience of eleven centuries has enabled pos- 
terity to produce a much more singular parallel; 
and to affirm with confidence, that the ravages of 
the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led from the 
banks of the Danube, were less destructive than 
the hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles 
the Fifth, a Christian prince, who styled himself 
Emperor of the Romans. The Goths evacuated 
the city at the end of six days, but Rome re- 
mained above nine months in the possession of 
the Imperialists; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, lust and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric preserved some order 
and moderation among the ferocious multitude 
which acknowledged him for their ruler and 
king; but the constable of Bourbon had glori- 





ously fallen in the attack on the walls; and the 


death of the general removed every restraint of 
discipline from an army which consisted of three 
independent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards 


and the Germans. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited 
a remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. 
They united the sanguinary crimes which pre- 
vail in an unsettled state of society, with the po- 
lished vices which spring from the abuse of art 
and luxury ; and the loose adventurers, who had 
violated every prejudice of patriotism and super- 
stition to assault the palace of the Roman pon- 
tiff, must deserve to be considered as the ‘most 
profligate of the Jtalians. At the same era, the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and 
the New World; but their high-spirited valor 
was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice 
and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the 
pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved 
by repeated practice, the most exquisite and 
effectual methods of torturing their prisoners; 
many of the Castilians, who plundered Rome, 
were familiars of the holy inquisition; and some 
volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from 
the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were 
less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards; and the rustic, or even savage aspect 
of those 7'ramontane warriors, often disguised a 
simple and merciful disposition. But they had im- 
bibed, in the first fervor of the reformation, the 
spirit as well as the principles of Luther. It 
was their favorite amusement to insult or destroy 
the consecrated objects of Catholic reverence; 
they indulged without pity or remorse, a devout 
hatred against the clergy of every denomination 
and degree, who form so considerable a part of 
the inhabitants of modern Rome, and their fan- 
atic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of 
Anti-Christ, to purify with blood and fire, their 
abominations of the spiritual Babylon. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who 
evacuated Rome on the sixth day, might be the 
result of prudence; but it was not surely the 
effect of fear. At the head of an army encum- 
bered with rich and weighty spoils, their intre- 
pid leader advanced along the Appian way into 
the southern provinces, contenting himself with 
the plunder of the unresisting country. 

Above four years elapsed, from the successful 
invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the 
voluntary retreat of the Goths, under his suc- 
cessor Adolphus; and, during the whole time, 
they reigned without control over the country, 
which, in the opinion of the ancients, had 
united all the various excellences of nature and 
art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had 
attained in the auspicious age of the Antonines, 
had gradually declined with the decline of the 
empire. The fruits of a long peace perished 
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under the rude grasp of the barbarians; and 
they themselves were incapable of tasting the 
more elegant refinements of luxury, which had 
been prepared for the use of the soft and polished 
Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed an 
ample portion of the substantial plenty, the corn 
and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected 
and consumed in the Gothic camp; and the 
principal warriors iasulted the villas and gar- 
dens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, 
along the beauteous coast of Campania. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold 
and gems, large draughts of Falernian wine to 
the haughty victors; who stretched their huge 
limbs under the shade of plane trees, artificially 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to 
admit the genial warmth of the sun. These de- 
lights were enhanced by the memory of past 
hardships; the comparison; the comparison of 


dition, which he already meditated against the 
continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium 
and Messina are twelve miles in length, and, in 
the narrowest passage, about one mile and a half 
broad ; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the 
rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
could terrify none but the most timid and unskil- 
ful mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of 
the Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, 
which sunk or scattered many of the transports ; 
their courage was daunted by the terrors of a 
new element; and the whole design was defeated 
by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, 
after a short illness, the fatal tour of his con- 
quests. 

The ferocious character of the barbarians was 
displayed in the funeral of a hero, whose valor 
and fortune they celebrated with mournful ap- 
plause. By the labor of a captive multitude, 
they forcibly diverted the course of the Buzan- 


their native soil, the bleak and barren hills of | tius, a small river that washes the walls of Con- 


Scythia, and the frozen banks of the Elbe and 
Danube, added new charms to the felicity of the 
Italian climate. 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were 
the object of Alaric, he pursued that object with 
an indefatigable ardor, which could neither be 
quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. 
No sooner had he reached the extreme bound of 
Italy, than he was attracted by the neighboring 
prospect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet 
even the possession of Sicily he considered only 
as an intermediate step to the important expe- 
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sentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the 
splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, was con- 
structed in the vacant bed; the waters were 
then restored to their natural channel; and the 
recent spot, where the remains of Alaric had 
been deposited, was forever concealed by the in- 
human massacre of the prisoners, who had been 
employed to execute the work. This circum- 
stance, so characteristic of the people and the 
age, has furnished the subject of an eloquent 
and beautiful poem, by Edward Everett, entitled, 
the ‘‘ Dirge of Alaric, the Visigoth.” 





THE WOUNDED SPIRITS. 


BY ACALEPH. 


‘‘Tr is late,” sighed the wife as she anxiously 
traced the hour-hand upon the old time-piece. 

‘“‘It is late,” echoed a low voice from the 
corner lounge. 

‘¢You are quiet to-night, Neddy.” 

‘¢ Yes, mother, I have been thinking how glad 
I should be if I could run to the stage and meet 
papa when he comes.” 

The mother turned her pale, anxious face to 
her only child. God had given her but one son. 
Nine years have passed since she received the 
heavenly gift—years of care, years of watching. 
Watching over helpless infancy, watching over 
helpless childhood—helpless with a diseased 
spine. Read the mother’s anxious gaze; it is 
full of meaning, full of love. Care has stolen 
the rosy hue, stolen the lustrious eye, stolen the 
merry heart. 








Nine years of wedded existence! scan the 
pathway, see here a faded rose dewy with tears, 
here a sparkling chalice broken, and strewed 
like jewels along the stony way, here a chaplet 
nicely woven by some angel hand lying by the 
rocky path, red with blood! and yet rather 
would that mother bend over her helpless child, 
rather brush away the pain-enterted tears and 
raise the drooping, weary spirit, than shine with 
queenly splendor in royal courts. The chamber 
of a mother’s heart sacred to wild, impassioned 
love is easily unlocked, unlocked by infant hands 
wasted, mayhap, by painful disease. 

“It is your bed-time, Neddy. Mother will 
wait for papa, and you shall see him when he 
comes.” 

‘ When he comes! you disturbed my dream- 
ing. I have seen the crystal streams, the golden 
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harps, the heavenly host, while I looked, just 
by my side, one took an untuned lyre and tun- 
ing it joined in the angelic chorus.” 

The mother kissed her boy and heard his 
prayer, then placed him in his cosy bed and 
left him to dream of angel harps. 

‘¢ Nine o’clock,”’ whispered the mother as she 
opens the door and peers with anxious eyes 
through the murky darkness—she passes the 
gate and trips along the well-worn path to the 
stage road, listens for the lumbering wheels 
unconscious of the night-damp, slowly retraces 
her footsteps and steals to the chamber of her 
sleeping boy—he smiles, some pleasant thought 
flits through his mind, the mother kisses the 
dimpled cheek, and calls him “darling.” 

One hour more and yet he comes not. 
wife watches still. She hears approaching foot- 
steps, hears voices. How throbs her heart with 
joy, and quickly forgets her weary watching at 
the casement as she flies with nimble feet to 
welcome the beloved. 

She opens wide the door and is addressed by 
stranger voices. She bids them enter and be 
warmed by the glowing coal-grate. 

The strangers seat themselves and sighing one 
thus begins: 

* «Mrs. Long!” 

The wife nods her assent. 

‘¢You expect your husband home to-night.” 

“Yes, and tell me if you know aught; con- 
sume not time in asking questions, but tell 
me why he comes not. Is he sick? Speak, 
stranger, if you know.” 

‘¢He embarked in the Siestra.”’ 

‘‘Just as he wrote me, and was to land at 
Sonfair and take the stage to-day.” 

‘‘This much you know, lady; it is ours to tell 
you more. Last night was cold, freezing cold, 
the decks were icy, and—” 

‘*Don’t say that he is drowned, for heaven’s 
sake don’t tell me that.” 

‘‘_. in arranging the rigging he was thrown 
overboard. Every effort was made to rescue 
him, but it is our melancholy duty to bear the 
tidings of his death. A noble man he was— 
heaven rest his soul in peace.” 

A vaeant gaze but no response. 

‘‘Mother has he come yet?” a childish voice 
inquires, just awakened from his dreams. 

Then—sweet relief—grief finds expression in 
sobs and tears. 


The 
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The child unanswered turns again and courts 
the god of dreams. 

The wife, now smitten ‘‘ widow,” spends the 
night, long, dreary night in weeping. The fire 
burns low, the light flickers, now it is cold 
and dark; not colder, not darker than the future 
seems to that crushed spirit. Poor—not felt as 
she leaned upon the strong arm of her husband, 
now keenly felt as she sits amid the ashes of her 
widowhood. Clouds, black clouds, presenting 
not the ‘silver lining,’ not the ‘bow of promise.’ ”’ 

With the first grey tints of morning the child 
awakes and calls his mother. 

‘*Has father come yet?” 

The widow dries her tears and nerves herself 
for trial. 

“Your father, Neddy, will not come.” 

** Does business keep him?” 

‘¢_. will never come.” 

‘‘Never. Father will not leave his wife and 
child.” 

‘‘He is drowned—is dead, my son.” sobbed 
the widow. 

‘‘T saw him in my dreams. I saw him take 
the harp, and play and sing,” and the boy 
smiled, while tears coursed down his cheeks. 

“It is hard to bear, my child, hard to think 
your father rests deep in the sea—in an un- 
known grave.” 

‘Yes, mother, if we could place him in our 
own churchyard, and strew his grave with 
flowers and moisten it with tears, this would be 
consolation.” 

‘¢It is all right, my son, although we may not 
see itso. We are poor now and must seek our 
own support.” 

‘¢T shall soon be well, mother, and will earn 
us bread.” 

A precious jewel encased in a diseased casket! 
The child-sufferer sees through the gathering 
darkness the rays of hope, sees the rainbow 
open the storn cloud and it whispers to him of 
happiness and peace. Truly, hope underlieth 
the contents of every Pandora’s box, still light- 
ening the heart’s gloom and stealing, like sun- 
shine, across the threshold of sorrow. 

By the hearth dark-robed, heart-stricken, 
spirit-crushed—the music of the past stealing 
through the silence like the dirge of waters 
sighing the requiem of the dead—amid the dust 
of withered, shattered hopes sit the widow and 
the orphan. 
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EXAGGERATION. 


We overstate the ills of life, and take 
Imagination (given us to bring down 
The choirs of singing angels overshone 


| By God’s clear glory) down our earth to rake 


The dismal snows instead—flake following flake, 
To cover all the corn. Mrs. Browninea. 





LADY WRITERS ON EASTERN LIFE. 


_ 


THERE have been published lately, several re- 
markably well-written works on the East—and 
what is worthy of special comment, they are all 
written by ladies. When a woman is educated, 
and goes out into the great world for the pur- 
pose of taking notes, she generally does so to 
some purpose—at least we assert, that of the 
average of books of travel written of late years, 
the best have been written by women. 

Among these works of Oriental observation, 
we first have The Hadji in Syria, by our fellow- 








townswoman, Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson—a 
book published by James Challen & Sons, in the 
Bulletin Buildings, Philadelphia. Without osten- 
tation or effort at ‘‘fine writing,” Mrs. Johnson 
has produced one of the most truthful, clear and 
agreeable books on the East which we have seen 
for some time. It is very beautifully illustrated 
by fine engravings from admirable designs. The 
following extracts and pictures may serve to 
give the reader an idea of the book: 


Fas 


DANCING GIRLS AT THE WEDDING. 


“The expected wedding of the lordly little ! 


Effendi Moosa and the gentle Dahudeiah, had 
been the topic of conversation for some time in 
Jerusalem, and a very brilliant ‘‘ Fantazea” 
was anticipated by all the Turkish gossips, who 
discussed the matter between their sips of coffee 
and puffs at the chibouque. Mother and myself 
fortunate enough to be among the invited guests ; 
and on the appointed day a slave was sent to 
accompany us to the house of the Bash Catib, 
where the entertainment was to take place. 
The male portion, as a matter of course, was 





excluded from all insight into the tabooed clois- 
ters of these secluded beings. After threading 
a few dark archways, the servant halted at 
rather a loftier door than is usually seen in 
Oriental dwellings, and we were met by half a 
dozen slaves, who conducted us up several flights 
of gloomy steps, and through as many walled 
courts, into a spacious apartment where a real 
Arabian-night-entertainment scene presented 
itself. On the divan, which extended all around 
the room, were gracefully lolling about a hun- 
dred Turkish ladies of the élite of Jerusalem, 
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each one sipping an exquisite little fingin of 
coffee, or smoking a chibouque gilded and 
mounted with an amber mouth-piece. 

Several dancing-women were moving in un- 
dulating (and but for their trailing robes and 
trousers, ) even graceful steps, rattling little bells 
placed on the forefinger and thumb of each hand 
as they danced; while two or three more sat on 
a rug playing the tambourine and thrumming a 
red morocco drum-like instrument, producing 
any thing but music. On our entrance each one 
saluted us in the graceful style of the East, and 
some lovely little children ran to kiss our hands. 
The only daughter of the Bash Catib was pre- 
sent, and as usual received the homage paid her 
on all occasions, from the fact of her meritorious 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Her dress I noticed as 
extremely chaste and simple, in contrast with 
the gorgeous costumes and profusion of orna- 
ments worn by the others. It consisted merely 
of white merino trousers and tunic spangled 
with small specks of gold, a light gauze turban, 
and the usual yellow slippers—her hands want- 
ing the almost indispensable henna with which 
those of the rest were dyed in curious and fan- 
tastic figures. We were not long seated before 
the everlasting fingin of piping hot coffee was 
served, which we swallowed down philosophi- 
cally, notwithstanding we knew from sad expe- 
rience that a burnt tongue would be the inevita- 
ble consequence. The loud peal of the muezzin 
was soon heard calling the ‘‘ faithful” to prayers, 
and several of the elderly ladies, more devout 
than the rest, after washing their hands and 
feet, immediately commenced the routine of the 
various postures of the Mohammedan prayers— 
the dancing, singing, tambourine music, and 
clapping of hands, going on during the whole 
time. Prayers being over, a stool inlaid with 
pearl was set before us, on which was placed a 
large round copper tray, filled with a great 
variety of little salmagundi dishes. Many of 
these diminutive tables were spread, and cushions 
were laid around them for the accommodation 
of the guests. A napkin fringed with gold was 
handed to each, and we, being Franks, were 
allowed the luxury of coarse wooden spoons. 
The others, sans knives, sans forks, sans spoons, 
as a matter of course ate with their hands; and 
it was curious, to say the least of it, to see their 
jewelled and henna-dyed fingers dipping into a 
greasy dish of rice, and cramming their mouths 
to an extent almost incredible! The dishes, 


notwithstanding their excessive richness, were 
quite palatable; one, of the consistency of paste, 
composed of gum arabic, sugar, and a variety 
of nuts, was extremely pleasant. 

Late in the afternoon I noticed each one 
equiping herself in her sheet and boots, and on 





inquiring the reason of such a bustle, found 








they were all going in procession to Neby Dafid, 
the residence of the bride, to conduct her from 
thence by torch-light to the dwelling of her fu- 
ture husband. Readily consenting to accompany 
them, I soon found myself in the midst of a long 
string of ghostly white sheets, winding through 
the innumerable dark alleys of the Jewish quar- 
ter. The pilgrim led the train, and, being in 
delicate health, rode a horse splendidly capari- 
soned. On reaching Neby Daid, we were shown 
into a large upper apartment, where the bride 
sat on a raised throne as immovable as a statue, 
and completely enveloped in a large red sheet. 
An altar adorned with silver censers fuming with 
incense, and tall candlesticks ornamented with 
gilt leaves, stood in front of her, while a sheathed 
sword hung over her head. 

Having partaken of coffee and sherbet, we 
were sprinkled with rose water and perfumed 
with incense. A company of hired women in 
the mean time kept up a constant clapping of 
hands and shrill singing, or rather screaming, 
about the ‘‘ arroos” and ‘ arreess,” (bride and 
groom,) until dark, when, fortunately for my 
aching head, they ceased, at the approach of 
thirty or forty of their lords, who had come from 
the city. In the midst of this train the bride- 
groom walked, under a canopy accompanied by 
torch-bearers and a fantastically dressed clown. 
On their arrival, the little groom was led up stairs 
to the bride, whose veil he raised to obtain a 
first glimpse of her face—then suddenly extin- 
guished the only lighted candle, afterward 
making a mock attempt to relight it. In total 
darkness the whole company, bride, groom, and 
all, rushed down stairs. The little pair were 
placed under a canopy ; the torches were ligited, 
and amid the shrill screaming of the women, 
the beating of the tambourine and ‘‘ tom-tom,”’ 
accompanied by the blowing of a loud whistle, 
the procession again moved on. The torch- 
bearers led the train, then a long string of tur- 
bans, and in their midst the canopy held aloft 
by four bearers, while the white-sheeted throng 
followed behind. 

On arriving at the Bash Catib’s house, the 
bride and groom were conducted into separate 
apartments, where each was gorgeously attired: 
the bride in a perfect blaze of jewels and cloth 
of gold, wearing a gilded mitre on her head, 
ornamented with diamond stars and crescents. 
Her hands, face and feet, which before had been 
dyed with henna, were covered with pieces of 
gold foil, cut in odd shapes and figures; and her 
eyebrows and eyelids were stained black with 
khol. Beneath a hazy veil of gauze, spangled 
with gold, she tottered to a raised throne. After 
seating herself, several attendants gathered 
around and arranged not only the folds of her 
robe, but her very eyelids, which she carefully 
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closed, accompanied by a caution not to open 
them. Her hands were then placed on her 
knees, and a slave stationed at her back, holding 
in her hand a drawr sword. 

A little wax-doll-like creature, sitting perfectly 
motionless, and rigged up as she was, the figure 
on the throne now looked as much unlike a hu- 
man being as can well be conceived. This little 
couple were mere children: the bride being nine 
and the groom twelve years of age! Not un- 
common ages, however, for the perpetration of 
matrimony in this country. 

The entrance of the groom was now hailed by 
loud shouts from the women, and he also was 
placed on a throne at the upper end of the court 


GROUP OF PEA 
The bride was now conducted to the middle of 
the court, two attendants supporting her train, 
and a slave bearing the sword before her. 
Slowly she came bowing her head from side to 
side, and holding her hands before her face. 
Here the groom met her, again drew aside her 
veil, and the august little pair were together led 
to one of the thrones—glad, no doubt, to rest 
awhile from the fatiguing ordeal. The Pilgrim 
made way through the crowd with a seat, and 
placed it directly in front of the little couple for 
me to sketch them—exclaiming to the people to 
make way for the “ bint-el-Hakim’’—daughter of 
the doctor. 








in which we were assembled, beneath an immense 
tent, erected entirely over the court for this 
especial occasion. Seeing a smoking substance 
on a stand before the throne, I drew near to as- 
certain from what it proceeded, Finding nothing 
but burning crusts of bread, I was puzzled to 
know the meaning of such a singular ceremony; 
but received no explanation, except that it was 
quite an indispensable form. Retreating to my 
first place of observation, I amused myself by 
watching the scene immediately before the 
throne. Two dancing-women danced in rapid 
motions, and each held tall wax candles in her 
hands, which threw their flitting shadows in 
every direction over the assembly. 





——— 


SANT WOMEN. 

During all these quaint and unmeaning cere- 
monies, the women continued clapping their 
hands, beating the tambourine, and singing 
loudly in eulogy of the bride and groom, whose 
noisy nuptials we now had the extreme satisfac- 
tion of hearing were completed. Suffice it to 
say, that with a headache, and a terrific roaring 
in the ears, we returned home about nine o’clock 
at night, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties 
of the ladies to remain all night, and partake of 
two or three more suppers.” 

Mrs. Johnson has much to say in behalf of 
the suffering women of the East, and adduces 
many truthful arguments to show the evil ten- 
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dencies of making woman entirely dependent as 
a slave upon Man; or to serve him as a slave. 

‘¢ But how widely different is the case when 
they are compelled to labor for their own support 
and his! Take another illustration then—one 
from the lower walks of life. You see that one- 
robed woman, with tattooed face and narrow 
little bead-adorned veil, concealing nose, mouth, 
and chin, while most of her person is as much 
exposed as Grecian sculptor could desire—she 
truly has a hard lot. She is bringing vegetables 
to market. She planted the seed; she worked 
the ground ; she gathered the crop, and now she 
must make sale of them, or else what is to be- 





GROUP OF JEWS 


The Jews in Jerusalem are a very interesting 
though cruelly oppressed race, and one appealing 
to the sympathy of our country. The following 
extract from Mrs. Barclay Johnson’s book shows 
this : 

‘‘No Jew is allowed to enter the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; and, indeed, should one be 
seen even passing through the court, he is in- 
stantly attacked by an infuriated mob of Chris- 
tians, who if they allow him to escape with his 
life, he has great occasion to thank them, as 
they are fully empowered to kill him by express 
firman of the sultan. He is set free only on 
condition of submission to the practice his soul 








come of that little fellow that rides astride her 
shoulder, and the babe that swings in the knap- 
sack that hangs on her back? For her brutal 
husband spends the livelong day lounging in 
the idle group at the gathering-place of the 
village. 

Besides her own heavy cargo, she drives the 
donkey before her to the city, well loaded with 
the produce of ber own industry. But does she 
venture to ride him back? Not she! ’Twould 
cost her a sound drubbing to do so. But you 
see her lord and master seated upon him 
leisurely smoking his pipe, while his help-meet 
carries two children and a basket.” 


Sm 


Hey 


AND JEWESSES. 


abhors—of kissing a crucifix of the despised 
Nazarene, or an image of the Virgin Mary. 
One privilege, however, is granted the poor Jew 
of Jerusalem, upon which he places inestimable 
value: that of performing his devotions close 
by the remains of the magnificent walls that 
once surrounded the temple. For this favor, 
they at one time paid an enormous price to the 
Turks, who own not only this spot, but nearly 
all of the Holy City. And there they resort at 
all times, but particularly on Friday, to weep 
and lament that their Temple is no more.” 
Quite observant also is Mrs. Thornley, who 
has written a very entertaining book, entitled 
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In and around Stamboul, from which we take 
the following extracts. The first details the 
troubles of a music master in the harem. 
Talking still quietly of their fallen fortunes, 
as we listened with interest, poor Dhudu went 
on to relate a new trouble. It seems that her 
younger brother, who is remarkably good look- 
ing, and showed a great talent for music, was 
sent to Vienna in their prosperous days, for his 
education. His piano-forte playing is thought 
much of here; and being so poor, and the Sultan 
having set the fashion of Turkish ladies learning 
music, he now gives lessons to the wives and 
daughters of several Pachas on the Bosphorus. 
He is married, greatly attached to his wife, and 
has two pretty children; added to this, he is a 
grave, shy young man. Well, Dhudu’s trouble 
for her brother is this. He goes quietly in the 
morning to give his lesson. Perhaps there are 
two or three veiled ladies in the room into which 
he is ushered by the attendants. Sometimes the 
Pacha himself is there, but very seldom; there 
are always two or three black attendants.— 
‘“«The lesson begins,” says Dhudu, in a melan- 
choly voice, and they are generally rather stupid. 
The men who guard them soon grow tired of 
looking on, and stroll away to their pipes. 
They are hardly outside the door, when down 
goes the yashmak of one of the ladies. She is 
very pretty, but very tiresome; my brother is 
afraid to look at her. What should he do if the 
Pacha were suddenly to return, or one of the 
slaves to enter and report this to him. So he 
turns his head away, and tries te induce her to 
go on with her lesson. ‘‘ Would you believe it,”’ 
says Dhudu, still more indignantly, “the other 
day she took hold of his chin, and turned his 
face to hers, and said, laughing, ‘Why don’t you 
look at me, you pig?’ What can my brother 
do? The Pacha would never believe that it is 
not his fault. Sometimes one of them will creep 
under the piano-forte, and putting her finger 
into his shoe tickle his foot. Yesterday they 
slipped two peaches into his pocket, tied up in 
muslin with blue ribbons, clapping their hands 
and laughing when he found it out. You know 
what those peaches mean? They mean kisses,” 
said Dhudu, coloring; and it made my brother 
so nervous, for the men were in the outer room, 
and might have heard all about it. He would 
be sorry to have them punished; yet they make 
his life miserable. That pretty one is the worst 
of all, she is so daring. I visit at that harem, 
and went with my brother one morning. Know- 
ing them so well, I took him in at the garden 
entrance, the way I always go myself. We 
heard somebody laugh, a loud, merry laugh, and 
—oh, what a fright I was in—there she was, up 
in a peach-tree. My brother turned his head 
away, and walked on very fast; she pelted 





peaches at him, then got out of the tree, and 
would have run after him if I had not stopped 
her.” And here poor Dhudu fairly cried. 
‘What can my brother do?” 


And here we have a dinner in the harem: 

At the entrance of the dining room stood two 
Arab slaves, richly attired. To each lady, as 
she entered, one of these held a beautiful silver 
bowl, while the other poured rosewater over 
her hands from a vase of the same richly 
chased material. Two little slave-girls pre- 
sented fine napkins, the ends embroidered in 
gold, on which we each shook the rosewater 
from our fingers. The dining-room was a most 
luxurious apartment, closely latticed, for it looked 
into the streets of Stamboul, but cheerful, and 
rich in crimson divans and carved and painted 
flowers on walls and ceiling. All had been done 
to make the cage bearable. Riza Pacha’s haremis, 
I am told, one of the most “‘ fashionable,” which 
accounted for seeing a European dining table, 
adorned with a handsome centre-piece, and four 
beautiful vases of flowers and fruit, after the 
French fashion. The dinner service was of rare 
and beautiful china; the silver knives and forks 
were extremely handsome; the servetti delicately 
fine; the flowers exquisitely arranged, and 
mingled with oranges and lemons, in the Eastern 
fashion; the slaves were standing round, three 
or four deep, awaiting our slightest sign: we 
felt still more in the land of dreams. First of 
all they placed to each guest a sparkling water- 
bottle and glass. Then a fine china plate con- 
taining a flat roll of a kind of rye bread, called 
semeet, quite new and warm, and covered with 
a small seed, which, not being a canary or a 
linnet, I objected to. Then soup was served— 
a great novelty in a harem: it was most ex- 
cellent—chicken and vermicelli. Then came a 
dish of pilauf, of chicken and rice, done brown. 
I sat next to the chief wife, on her right hand ; 
as the slave held the dish, she pointed out the 
nicest pieces, begging of me to take them. The 
fair Circassian sat opposite tome. I was curi- 
ous to see if they really seemed to like the 
modern innovation of knives and forks. For 
the first few minutes they used them—evidently 
to do as we did; but the Circassian beauty, 
failing to secure the particular piece of chicken 
she coveted with a troublesome fork and spoon, 
threw those incompetent auxiliaries down, and 
grubbed successfully, and to her entire satisfac- 
tion, with her fingers. She then looked at me 
and laughed: and showing me how to take a 
piece of bread between my fingers, begging us 
to eat 2 la Turque, which they were all doing 
themselves, fast and furious, and, to please them, 
we accordingly picked a few chicken bones with 
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our fingers. We had all three been enchanted 
with the fair Circassian, as I have told you— 
with her beauty, her winning, yet lofty manners, 
and exquisite grace; we had seen her smoke, 
and admired her still; we had even forgiven her 
for loving the barbarous noise in the ‘‘ concert 
of music ;” but to see her lick her fingers up to 
the last joint after each dish—to see her lick her 
favorite tortoise-shell spoon bright after suc- 
cessive, and never to be believed enormous 
platefulls of sweet pancakes daubed with honey, 
and tarts too luscious for the Knave of Hearts 
—this was too much for Venus herself to have 
done with impunity, we were perfectly disen- 
chanted long before the feast was over. The 
rest were not so bad (excepting ‘‘ Mad. Liston,” 
who might as well have had a trough at once ;) 
but we began to feel rather sick after the first 
few dishes were dispatched, and the animal 
passions of some of the ladies began to be roused 
by their favorite sweets and jellies, which they 
tore to pieces with their fingers, and threw down 
their throats in large lumps. The jester waited 
at table, presenting the principle dishes with 
jokes which caused bursts of laughter from the 
ladies and the slaves in attendance, who seem 
perfectly at home, and on very free and easy 
terms with their mistresses, notwithstanding 
their complete submission to them. The jester 
was a wild and most extraordinary looking wo- 
man, with an immensity of broad humor and 
drollery in her face. We thought it quite as well 
that we could not understand the jokes at which 
the fair Circassian, between the intervals of 
licking her fingers and spoon, and popping tit- 
bits on our plates, laughed so complacently, and 
which sometimes obliged the Arabs and eunuchs 
at the door to dive under the arras to conceal 
their uncontrollable fits of mirth. 


The following note of a nightingale will in- 
terest many: 


But by-and-by the drawing-room doors are 
thrown open, and the ambassadress enters, 
smiling a kind and gracious welcome. Behind 
her are her daughters; by her side a tall, fash- 
ionable, haughty beauty. I could not help 
thinking how beautiful she looked ; but the next 
instant my eyes wandered from her cold unami- 
able face to a lady modestly standing on the 
other side of Lady Stratford. At first I thought 
she was a nun, from her black dress and close 
cap. She was not introduced, and yet Edmund 
and I looked at each other at the same moment 
to whisper, ‘“‘It is Miss Nightingale!” Yes, it 
was Florence Nightingale, greatest of all now in 
name and honor among women. I assure you 
that I was glad not to be obliged to speak just 
then, for I felt quite dumb as I looked at her 





wasted figure and the short brown hair combed 
over her forehead like a child’s, cut so, when her 
life was despaired of from fever but a short time 
ago. Her dress, as I have said, was black, made 
high to the throat, its only ornament being a large 
enamelled brooch, which looked to me like the 
colors of a regiment surmounted with a wreath 
of laurel, no doubt some grateful offering from 
our men. To hide the close white cap a little, 
she had tied a white crape handkerchief over 
the back of it, only allowing the border of lace 
to be seen; and this gave the nun-like appear- 
ance which first struck me on her entering the 
room, otherwise Miss Nightingale is by no means 
striking in appearance. Only her plain black 
dress, quiet manner, and great renown, told so 
powerfully altogether in that assembly of bril- 
liant dress and uniforms. She is very slight, 
rather above the middle height ; her face is long 
and thin, but this may be from recent illness 
and great fatigue. She has a very prominent 
nose, slightly Roman; and small dark eyes, 
kind, yet penetrating ; but her face does not give 
you at all the idea of great talent. 


The Princess Belgiojoso is the most erratic 
and adventurous of them all—a perfect Lady 
Hester Stanhope. But she is terrible in strip- 
ping away from Eastern life its romance. She 
is the very Nadir to Byron and Moore’s Zenith. 
We regret that we do not know to which of our 
cotemporaries we are indebted for the following 
comments and extracts from her work: 


THE ABODES OF BEAUTY AND LOVE. 


The mufti’s house, like all the better class 
residences in this country, was composed of a 
corps de logis, reserved for the women and chil- 
dren, and an exterior pavilion containing a winter 
and summer room, and some sleeping dens for 
the servants. The winter room was warmed by 
a capital chimney, covered with thick carpets, 
and decently furnished with divans, covered 
with silk and woolen stuffs, arranged around the 
apartment. The summer saloon contained a 
fountain, round which cushions and divans were 
arranged, when necessary, on which to sit or 
sleep. The mufti, a man of ninety years of age, 
still in possession of several wives, the eldest of 
them thirty years of age, and children from the 
nurses’ arms up to the sexagenarin, professed 
an extreme dislike for the noise, confusion, and 
dirt of the harem. He went there during the 
day, just as he visited the stable to admire his 
horses; but he always slept in one of the outer 
rooms, according totheseason. This was fortunate 
for the princess, for the old gentleman argued, 
a fortiori, that if he who had been used to it all 
his life could not stand the harem, much less 
could a lady fresh from all the delights of Frang- 
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nisten. He therefore offered her his own room, 
which she gladly accepted, while he retired to 
the summer saloon, preferring the frozen foun- 
tain, the damp floor, and the draught of air, to 
the warm but impure atmosphere of the harem. 

The Princess says: 

“Possibly I may destroy some illusions by 
speaking with so little respect of the harems. 
We have read descriptions in the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
and other oriental stories: we have been told 
that these places are the abode of beauty and 
love: we are authorised in believing that the 
descriptions written, though exaggerated and 
embellished, have still a foundation of truth, and 
that in these mysterious retreats all the marvels 
of art, luxury, magnificence, and voluptuousness 
are combined. How far are we from the truth! 
Imagine walls blackened and cracked, ceilings 
with the beams covered with dust and spiders’ 
webs, sofas torn and greasy, portieres in tatters, 
* traces of tallow and oil everywhere. When I 
entered for the first time one of these charming 
places I was disgusted, but the mistresess of the 
house did not perceive it. Mirrors being very 
scarce in these countries, the ladies bedizen 
themselves in the strangest possible guise. They 
thrust a number of bejewelled pins into printed 
cotton handkerchiefs and then roll them round 
their heads. They pay not the slightest atten- 
tion to their hair, and only the very great ladies 
who have visited the capital possess combs. As 
for the many colored paints, of which they make 
an immoderate use, they can only regulate their 
distribution by mutual assistance, and as the 
women living in the same house are so many 
rivals, the great object is to render them ridicu- 
lous. They put vermilion on their lips, rouge 
on their cheeks, nose, forehead, aud chin, white 
wherever there is a vacancy, and blue round 
their eyes and under their nose. Stranger still 
is the manner in which they paint their eyebrows. 
They are doubtlessly told that, to be beautiful, 
the eyebrow should form a large arch, and they 
have thence concluded that the larger the arch 
the more beautiful is the eyebrow, without in- 
quiring whether its position is not irrevocably 
fixed by nature. This being the case, they allow 
their eyebrows all the space between the temples, 
and paint on their foreheads two immense arches, 
which, starting from the top of the nose run 
across the fvurehead. Some young eccentric 
beauties prefer a straight line to a curve, and 
trace a broad black band across the forehead ; 
but these are exceptions.” 

A deplorable effect is produced by this pain- 
ting, combined with the indolence and want of 
cleanliness among eastern women. Each femi- 
nine face is a very complicated work of art, 
which cannot be renewed every morning. Even 
the hands and feet, painted of an orange color, 





fear the action of the water as injurious to their 
beauty. The multitude of children and servants, 
especially negresses, who people the harems, and 
the footing of equality on which mistresses and 
servants live, are almost aggravating causes of 
the general want of cleanliness. We do not refer 
to the children alone as predisposing causes of 
dirt ; but just imagine for a moment what would 
be the state of our drawing rooms if our cooks 
and kitchen maids came to rest from their labers 
on our sofas and easy chairs, with their feet on 
our carpets and their backs against our walls. 
Add to this that window panes are still a rarity 
in Asia, that the majority of windows are closed 
with oiled paper, and that wherever paper is 
valuable the windows are done away with, and 
the ladies content themselves with the light 
penetrating through the chimney, which is more 
than sufficient to smoke, drink coffee, and whip 
naughty children—the only occupation in which 
the mortal houris of Mussulman believers ever 
indulge. It must not be assumed, however, that 
these rooms are so very gloomy. As the houses 
are never more than one story high, the chim- 
neys never extend beyond the roof, and being 
very wide, it is often possible, by bending, to 
see the sky above them. The thing most want- 
ing in these rooms is fresh air; but the ladies 
make no complaint about it. Naturally chilly, 
and unable to warm themselves by exercise, 
they stay for hours cruching over the fire, quite 
regardless of the risk they run of suffocation. 


A PATRIARCH’S FAMILY. 


The Mufti of Tcherkess, according to the 
princess, was an admirable specimen of a Mus- 
sulman. He did not appear more than slightly 
bent, but that was rather the result of con- 
descension than of weakness, and he wore with 
as much grace as nobility the long white robe 
and red pelisse of the doctors of the law. His 
regular features, his clear and transparent skin, 
his blue and limpid eye, his long white and flow- 
ing beard falling to his chest, his broad brow 
surmounted by a white or green turban, would 
serve admirably for a model of Jacob or Abra- 
ham. The house was at all times surrounded 
by devotees of every age and condition, who 
came to kiss the hem of the holy man’s garment, 
asking his advice, his prayers, or his alms, and 
who all went away satisfied, and singing the 
praises of their benefactor. When surrounded 
by his younger children, who climbed on his knees, 
hid their ruddy faces in his long beard, and fell 
asleep in his arms, it was a charming sight to 
witness him smile on them tenderly, listen to 
their little complaints, exhort them to study, and 
go through the alphabet with them. The prin- 
cess was lost in admiration of this just man, and 
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said to herself, ‘‘Happy the people that still 
possesses such men, and can appreciate them !” 
A conversation she had with the mufti rapidly 
disillusionised her, however, and we purpose to 
produce it in extenso, as a proof of the just stand- 
point from which the princess regards eastern 
habits and morals: 

‘‘The old man was seated, holding a young 
child on either knee. I asked himif he had 
several wives. He replied, ‘I have only two at 
present,’ as if ashamed to be so badly provided ; 
then he added, ‘ You will see them to-morrow, 
and will not be satisfied with them; (here he 
made a movement of disdain ;) they are old wo- 
man who have been beautiful, but it was a long 
time ago.’ 

‘¢« What age are they?’ I asked. 

‘¢*T cannot tell you exactly ; but they are not 
far short of thirty.’ 

‘¢«Oh yes!’ here exclaimed one of the mufti’s 
servants. ‘His excellency is not the man to 
content himself with such females, and he will 
soon fill up the gaps which death has made in 
his harem. If you had come a year ago you 
would have seen a woman suited for his excel- 
lency, but she being dead, he will find others, 
you need not fear.’ 

‘¢« But,’ I asked again, ‘as his excellency is 
no longer young, and has had, as it seems, several 
young wives always, and only regards them as 
such to the age of thirty, 1 calculate that during 
the course of his long life he must have received 
a very considerable number into his harem ?’ 

‘¢« Probably,’ said the holy man without any 
emotion. 

«*¢And your excellency has, doubtless, many 
children ?’ 

‘‘The patriarch and his servant looked at each 
other and burst into a loud laugh. 

‘¢« Many children?’ replied the master, when 
the fit of mirth had passed off, I really believe I 
have; but I could not tell you the number. Say, 
Hassan,’ he added, addressing his servant, ‘ could 
you tell me how many children I have, or where 
they are ?’ 

‘**Indeed not. His excellency has them in 
all the provinces of the empire, and in all the 
districts of each province ; but that is all I know, 
and I would bet that my master is not wiser than 
I am on that point.’ 

‘«¢¢ And how should I be?’ said the old gentle- 
man. 

‘*T insisted, for my patriarch was loosing my 
esteem rapidly, and I wished to open his whole 
heart. ‘These children,’ I continued, ‘how are 
they brought up? who takes care of them? at 
what age are they separated from their father ? 
where are they sent? what profession do they 
follow? what are their means of existence? and 
by what sign can you recognize them ? 





**¢Oh! I may be mistaken like any one else ; 
but this is of slight importance. They are all 
brought up by me, as you see. Iam educating 
these two until the age when they can take care 
of themselves. The girls are married or betro- 
thed, as soon as they have reached their tenth or 
twelfth year, and I never hear any more about 
them. The boys are not so precocious— 
they cannot walk alone until they are fourteen ; 
but then I give them a letter of recommendation 
to some friend in business; he employs them 
himself or finds them a place, and after that I 
wash my hands of them.’ 

‘«¢ And you do not see them again?’ I went on. 

‘““‘How do I know? I receive very often 
visits from people who call themselves my sons, 
and who may be so. I give them a kind greet- 
ing, and keep them for some days without ask- 
ing any questions; but, at the end of that time, 
they see there is no room for them here, and 
nothing for them todo. Their mothers being - 
dead, they are strangers to me. ‘Thus they go 
away, and never come back any more. Others 
arrive in their place, and behave in the same 
way. Nothing could be better.’ 

‘‘T was not yet satisfied. ‘But,’ I went on, 
‘are these pretty children you are now caress- 
ing destined to undergo the same treatment ?’ 

‘¢* Certainly.’ 

‘¢¢You will separate from them when they 
are ten or fourteen years of age? You will not 
be anxious as to what becomes of them? You 
will never see them again, perhaps? And if they 
do come back you will treat them as strangers, 
and see them go away forever, without giving 
them one of those kisses of which you are so 
prodigal to-day? What will become of you 
presently in your desolate house, when the voice 
of your children no longer resounds through it ?’ 

‘*‘T was beginning to grow animated, and my 
friend did not understand me. The servant, 
however, seizing the sense of my last words, 
hastened to reassure me as to the future isolation 
of his revered master. 

‘¢*¢QOh, no,’ he said, ‘ when these children are 
grown up, his excellency will have others quite 
small. You may safely trust to him in that 
matter: he will not allow any failure.’ 

‘‘Hereupon master and servant burst out 
laughing once more.” 

The old man had, however, remarked that the 
effect produced on his guest by this conversation 
wes not to his advantage, and he was anxious to 
retain her esteem. Hence he commenced a long 
discourse about the inconvenience of too large a 
family, and the impossibility of rearing and 
bringing up thoroughly all the children born, 
especially during a life so long as his. The tone 


of this apology was perfectly serious, but the 
argument was so odious and absurd that the 
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princess was repeatedly on the point of inter- 
rupting him. At any rate, she sang her mental 
palinode as thus: ‘‘ Unhappy the people among 
whom such men are honored as models of vir- 
tue!” The next day the princess received a 
visit from the principal spouse of the patriarch. 
She was a handsome virago, frightfully bedaubed 
with red and black; as for white, it was cer- 
tainly there, but could not be detected. The 
princess returned the visit, and found the host- 
ess surrounded by all the ladies of the town, 
who paid assiduous court to her, which she ac- 
cepted graciously, as due to her position. Thus 
terminated their acquaintance, and the princess 
soon set off om her travels once more. 


THE LADIES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The family of the Constantinopolitan Turk, 
who associates with Franks or has visited Europe, 
does not offer the same repulsive instance of 
immorality and naive turpitude; but, with only 
very few exceptions, the silk and brocade too 
often conceal a hideous skeleton. The ladies in 
the first class harems do not wear their tumbled 
dress for a week or a month. Each morning, 
on quitting their sumptuous couches, they doff 
their garments and put on fresh ones. Their 
robes, their trousers, and their scarfs are of 
Lyons manufacture ; and, though only the refuse 
is sent to the East, it produces a very brilliant 
effect when surrounding the magnificent form of 
a Georgian or Circassian. But now a word 
about the fair denizens, of whom the princess 
gives a very different account from that hitherto 
accepted : 

‘¢A word here about the two races that repre- 
sent to our inexperienced imagination the proto- 
type of feminine beauty. Tall, strong, of good 
shape, with a brilliant complexion, masses of 
black and glistening hair, a noble and massive 
brow, and aquiline nose, immense widely-opened 
black eyes, vermillion lips—modelled like those 
of the Greek statues of the best age—pearly 
teeth, a rounded chin, and a perfect facial color. 
Such is the Georgian woman. I really admire 
the women of this race; then, when I have ad- 
mired them sufficiently, I turn my head, and 
look at them no more, for I am certain to find 
them, whenever I please, exactly as I left them, 
without a smile more or less, without the slight- 
est variation of face. Ifa child be born to them, 
or die, whether their lord detest or adore them, 
whether their rival triumph, or is banished, the 
faces of the Georgian woman never give a sign. 
Only years can produce an alteration in this face 
of marble. The Circassian woman has neither the 
same advantages nor the same defects. She is 
a northern beauty, reminding me of the blonde 





and sentimental girls of Germany; but the re- 
semblance does not extend beyond the exterior. 
The Circassians are generally blondes; their 
complexion is deliciously fresh; their eyes are 
blue, gray, or green; and their features, though 
delicate and graceful, are irregular. While the 
Georgian is stupid and haughty, the Circassian 
is false and crafty. The one is capable of de- 
ceiving her lord; the othor of causing him to 
die of ennui,” 

The most revolting feature connected with 
Turkish domestic institutions is the miniature 
harem of sons of great houses, These children 
—lads of nine to twelve years of age—possess 
little slaves of their own age, or nearly so, with 
whom they parody the manners of their fathers. 
These young victims here pass a horrible appren- 
ticeship to the life that is reserved to them; for 
nothing is more cruel than a badly-educated 
child, and the brutal depravity of a debauched 
old man is found at the other extremity of life. 
Our authoress assures us that she has seen these 
embryo pashas beat, kick, and scratch, and mal- 
treat a whole flock of little girls, who hardly 
dared to cry, while the young tiger licked his 
lips and smiled a peculiar smile. Strange to 
say, though, the natural Turk is a very different 
animal, and this cruel child will probably become 
a very respectable man when he attains the age 
when he can play his part without too much 
exertion. With these preliminary remarks we 
are sufficiently au fait to the subject to accompany 
la Princesse into the harem of Mustuk Bey, 
Prince of the Mountains of the Giaour. 


THE HOME OF A PRINCE. 


The heirarchy is always respected in the 
harems, and though Mustuk Bey might be a 
Sardanapalus, and might be deeply in love with 
some other one of his wives, he could only hold 
his levees in the room of the first wife (in date.) 
She was a curious object, according to the prin- 
cess’ account, and bore a striking resemblance 
to a retired tight-rope dancer. This sultana had 
been very beautiful, and the beauty had not en- 
tirely disappeared. Her complexion offered a 
curious mixture of sunburn and a series of layers 
of paint, beneath which the original skin was 
not visible. Her large sea-green eyes looked 
like reservoirs placed below the lachrymal gland 
to receive the torrents destined to pour from 
them. Her mouth, large and well-modelled, 
displayed teeth still admirably white, but too 
far apart, and her gums were unhealthily red. 
She apparently disdained the goat-skin covering 
for the head, and wore her own hair dyed of an 
orange red. Her dress was carefully arranged, 
and formed a striking contrast with that of her 
children, who were dressed like little beggars. 
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As long as her husband was present, she seemed 
as timid as a newly-married bride, covering her 
face with her veil or her hand, or any thing 
within reach, and only replying in monosyllables. 
The turned her nose to the wall, and suppressed 
little nervous bursts of laughter; she seemed 
ready to cry at any moment; in short, performed 
all the manceuvres by which eastern husbands 
are so flattered. The bey soon quitted the room, 
and then the lady talked without reserve, and 
began making pertinent inquiries about Frank- 
ish manners and customs, which caused the 
princess to suspect she was not so stupid as her 
husband made her out to be. The conversation 
was interrupted, however, by the entrance of the 
bey’s three other wives. Two of them appeared 
to be sisters, and had aswarm of children at 
their heels; the third deserves a more detailed 
description : é 

‘Behind these two women, a face remained 
humbly in the shade, on which my eyes were at 
once fixed, and remained so, in spite of the 
manceuvres executed by the other sultanas to 
distract my attention. I never remember to 
have seen so beautiful a face. This woman wore 
a long trailing robe of red satin, open at the 
breast, which was lightly veiled by a chemise of 
silk gauze, with wide sleeves hanging below the 
elbow. Her head-dress was that of the Turco- 
mans, and to form an idea of it you must ima- 
gine a complication, an infinite multiplicity of 
turbans, placed one above the other, and rising 
to an inaccessible height. There were in it red 
scarfs, rolled six or seven times around, and 
forming a tower after the fashion of the goddess 
Cybele; handkerchiefs of all colors crossing the 
scarfs, rising or descending without any settled 
purpose, and forming quaint arbasques; yards 
of fine muslin, enveloping with their transparent 
whiteness a part of the scaffolding, carefully 
framing in the brow, and falling in rich and 
light folds along the cheeks, round the neck, 
and on the chest. Chains of gold, or small 
sequins run on a string; or, again, diamond 
pins, were visible between the folds, and gave 
them a certain stability which it would have 
been unreasonable to demand of such slight stuff. 
Little feet that seemed chiselled out of marble 
appeared and disappeared under the long satin 
robe, white arms and hands, such as I had never 
seen before, shook an infinite number of brace- 
lets and rings, whose weight could not be trifling. 
All this formed an ensemble at once strange and 
graceful; but all disappeared suddenly after 
noticing the face of the wearer. It was so sin- 
gularly beautiful that I despair of being able to 
describe it; for how could I give a person who 
has not contemplated it an idea of such a charm- 
ing chef d’euvre of nature—such a ravishing 
mixture of grace and timidity ?” 





The princess noticed that this lovely lady was 
not accompanied by her children, and soon 
turned to ask why she had not brought them. 
She made no reply, but the others told her, with 
evident satisfaction, that she had none. The 
princess returned to the charge, and presumed 
that the fair Turcoman’s children were dead; 
but the three harpies shouted, with a loud burst 
of laughter, that ‘‘she never had any.” The 
tears rolled down the unhappy girl’s cheeks, for 
nothing is so spurned, despised, and desolate, 
as a barren woman in the East. It is doubtlessly 
mournful to have children and lose them; but 
others may come to take their place. Besides, 
a mother who has lost her children is not the 
lessa great lady. Her social and domestic posi- 
tion remains the same; she is respected, ad- 
mired, perhaps loved; she has no cause to blush. 
But not to give birth to children is a true mis- 
fortane—one of the greatest that can happen to 
a woman. Let her be beautiful, let her be 
charming, let her be adored—even if she have 
brought her husband the money he is squander- 
ing, if imperial blood run in her veins, and her 
husband be only a porter—so soon as her steril- 
ity is established, an Oriental woman is ruined 
without redemption. Better for her to die than 
live the life of humiliation, insult, and neglect 
that awaits her. 

During the whole period of the princess’ stay in 
the harem, she could not induce the poor girl to 
reply to a single question ; nor was it till she was 
on the point of leaving that she came up to her, 
and said—‘‘Lady, remain yet a while, for I love 
you greatly.” The princess hardly knew how 
to account for her reserve—whether to ascribe it 
to timidity or stupidity : but she evidently rather 
inclines to the latter, and from the opinion she 
was compelled to form of Turkish women from 
her intercourse with them, we can hardly blame 
her. On returning to the bey, the princess paid 
him some florid compliments, after the fashion of 
the country, on the beauty of his wives, more 
especially distinguishing the Turcoman lady; but 
he, too, in his turn, condemned her, by saying in 
a confidential tone, ‘‘She has no children.” 

Our task is ended ; for, after leaving the moun- 
tains of the Giaour, Madame la Princesse entered 
christian society, and we obtain no more reve- 
lations of harem life. To those of our readers, 
however, who would like to know more of her 
travels—how she was cheated by consuls, how 
she lay sick of a fever, how she fell among theives, 
how she visited Jerico beyond Jordan—in short, 
how she went through the stereotyped expe- 
riences of all travelers in the east—we can only 
say, procure the book for yourselves, as it will 
doubtless soon be reprinted in this country, and 
take our word that the time devoted to its perusal 
will not be thrown away. 











JULIETTE AND OPHELIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LERNE BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 


“‘Grve us a story! Give us a story, be it 
your own true experience, or an impromptu fic- 
tion, only locate it in one of the picturesque 
spots you have found in your wanderings.” 

So, one winter evening, a group of friends 
gathered round a cosy fireside, pleaded of one 
among the number, whose polished manners, 
newly acquired accent, and style of dress be- 
tokened, to our inexperienced eyes, at least, the 
man of travel. 

Our friend’s story ran thus: 

On the road to St. Gothard, the traveler can- 
not fail to notice, as he draws near Wasen, a 
charming little cottage, half hidden by trees; at 
once suggestive of all the poetry of country life. 
A small, but rapid stream runs along beneath 
the road and the inclosure, over which is placed 
a light wooden bridge. A neat, English looking 
cottage peeps at you through the dainty veil of 
foliage, as coquettish, as fascinating as the quick, 
half timid, half daring glance of a pretty young 
girl who, for the first time, steps from her retire- 
ment into the great, busy world. 

Are youa dreamer? You are bewitched at a 
glance. Itis just the spot you would choose to 
dream away life in. Are you weary with the 
excitement and noise of the world? In this lit- 
tle nook you would soon forget the tumult, the 
crowd, and unreal enjoyment of city life in the 
solitude and repose of nature. . 

I stood on the edge of the little stream, yield- 
ing my senses to the enchantment of the scene 
before me, when a rose, thrown by an unseen 
hand behind the hedge, fell at my feet. 

I looked up to see whence it came, and caught 
a glimpse of a white dress disappearing among 
the trees, and, a moment after, a young girl, 
standing on the door step, waved her hand to 
me graciously and vanished. 

I have often read in the narrative of tourists, 
adventures a thousand times more strange, but, 
take heed, oh, ye credulous! I have heard these 
same faithless tourists laugh among themselves 
at the fine exploits they have invented! I left 
Paris, inexperienced in worldly matters as I 
then was, expecting to enter at once upon a 
marvelous existence. I had learned to look upon 
the traveler as a privileged being, along whose 
path wonders and adventures increased hour by 
hour. For me, dreams took the form of reality; 
I understood no irony when the expression 
‘‘ Chateaux en Espagne” occurred in conversa- 
tion, supposing those alluded to as owners thereof 
wealthy proprietors of real estate; the golden 
apples of Hesperides were no fiction to me; in 





short, the word “impossible” had no place in 
my vocabulary. If I chanced to meet one who, 
by erossing the ocean, had gained the name—the 
almost sacred name it was to me—of traveler, I 
regarded him with admiration, mingled with 
envy; and, if his brow was bronzed by ex- 
posure, his beard long and thick, I made him 
most humble obeisance, touched his cane or 
glove with respect, lost not a word he uttered ; 
he was to me a superior being. When I, there- 
fore, attained the summit of my ambition, and 
started on my tour, it was with anticipations of 
countless adventures. I had as yet found none, 
and this rose cast at my feet, by an unknown 
hand, plunged me in an astonishment quite un- 
worthy a traveler. With such flattering hopes 
at the onset, what might I not hope for the 
future? Perhaps this rose was the favor of a 
fair coquette, it might be the first step in a flirta- 
tion; perhaps the young girl already knew me. 
I resolved to discover the truth; for although, 
as I have said, an inexperienced youth, I was 
not the one to neglect so fair an opening for a 
romance. I carefully preserved my flower, and 
went on my way; a quarter of a mile brought 
me to Wasen. I established myself at the dirty, 
uncomfortableinn; if Providence promises moun- 
tains and marvels to the traveler, she does not 
also assure him of a good lodging. My first 
question of the landlord was concerning the mys- 
terious occupants of the cottage. A young girl 
had come a few weeks before my arrival, accom- 
panied only by her brother, who had hired the 
place; she was said to be surpassingly beautiful. 
This was all the information I could gain regard- 
ing the unknown. 

At sunset, I set out with the hope of satisfying 
my curiosity, at least in part, as to the fair lady 
of the cottage. I stationed myself at the spot 
where I had picked up the rose, and watched 
patiently. Presently I discovered her walking 
among the trees, leaning on the arm of a young 
man, apparently about thirty years of age, whose 
countenance bore the traces of deep suffering. 


His companion could hardly have seen more than ~ 


eighteen years. Her eyes were blue, and hidden 
by long lashes; loose curls of fair hair sur- 
rounded a face angelic in its sweetness and 
purity. She walked to and fro through the gar- 
den paths, resting indolently upon her b@ther’s 
shoulder, and her changeful face expressing, by 
turns, sorrow, joy, revery, and playfulness. As 
they drew near the bridge, she perceived me. A 
faint smile flitted over her face. [remained quiet, 
feigning to be engaged in sketching the scene. 
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Next day I repaired to the same spot at early 
morning. I waited an hour. She appeared, at 
last, and I found her more beautiful even than 
she had seemed the previous night. For light- 
ness, her step rivaled that of a bird; in every 
motion of her graceful form there was an inde- 
scribable witchery. 

On seeing me, she placed her finger on her lips, 
as if to enjoin silence, then, with a hasty glance 
around her, as if to assure herself that no one 
was watching, hid a paper in a bed of migno- 
nette. I waited till she had entered the house, 
then hastily crossed the bridge, climbed the 
fence, and sought among the flowers for the note. 
It contained only these words: 

“This evening! 
‘* BLANCHE.” 

«This evening!” said I to myself, as I re- 
traced my steps. I knew indeed that in this 
country love comes and goes with far greater 
ease and speed than in our own less fervid clime, 
but this surpasses even my extravagant ideas of 
sudden love affairs. What matter? I will go. 

Evening came, and again I sought wy post of 
observation outside the inclosure. The young 
girl was already there, leaning against the gate ; 
a shawl of cashmere loosely thrown over the 
white dress. 

‘* Good-evening,” she said, addressing me. 

And without waiting for a reply she opened 
the gate for me to enter. I seated myself beside 
her without a word, believing myself the dupe 
of some fantastic dream, but Blanche was there, 
near me, with her charming smile; and the fas- 
cination of her every motion, every word, soon 
led me to forget the absurdity of my situation. 

‘*T seem to you wild, indiscreet—is it not so? 
she asked, a blush of modesty rising to her brow. 
‘“‘How shall I explain I loved you so soon? 
Since the first time I saw you, I have not been 
mistress of my heart! Perhaps I ought not to 
speak thus to you. You will believe me a tri- 
fler, a coquette. It is not so! Do not misun- 
derstand me. 

The moon as it rose revealed the young girl’s 
face. It was one of those languishing, melan- 
choly nights, which seem to be given expressly 
for poets and lovers. The brook sparkled as it 
played among the rocks; a warm breeze moved 


’ the foliage and wafted to us the perfume of roses. 


I gave myself wholly away to the influence of 
the place. I dreaded to see my. happiness take 
wings; I would fain prolong my dream. [| list- 
ened to the melody of her voice, and imagined 
myselffat Verona, even on the spot beneath the 
balcony where Romeo heard the sweet voice of 
his Juliette—it was the same hour, the same 
scene, the same words. 

‘* Night, you see, has kindly spread her mask 





would reveal to you blushes that better befit a 
maiden than these bold words. Would that I 
could still maintain propriety! Would that I 
could deny my fatal words! But adieu to pre- 
tence. In truth I abandon myself too much to 
my feelings, and therefore you may think my 
conduct light. Believe me, nevertheless, you 
will find me more true than those who have more 
art in concealing their love.’’ 

She talked thus a long while. Her shawl fall- 
ing loosely about her, revealed the white dress, 
to whose folds the moonlight gave an unearthly 
tint. Her words bore the impress of nature 
and simplicity, and at the same time had a rare 
eloquence and poetry. 

‘‘ They think I am ill, that the mountain air 
will benefit me. They brought me from home, 
where alone 1 was happy, for there I first saw 
you. ’Tis true my heart has suffered, but hence- 
forth, in your presence, I shall be at rest.” 

I thought now that her words were not ad- 
dressed to me in my own character, but that the 
young girl was deceived by a fancied resem- 
blance. These doubts soon ceased. I perceived 
a light at one of the windows of the house, and 
feared lest the watchful brother, missing her at 
such an hour, might discover us. Reading my 
thought, she exclaimed, 

‘¢Oh! he will not come yet. What hastens 
you? Remain with me.” 

Suddenly interrupting herself, she added: 

** You are right; he is coming! Run, quick! 
quick!” 

Again I seemed to hear the poet’s words. 

‘¢ Will you leave me so soon? The day does 
not yet dawn: it is the nightingale and not the 
lark whose piercing cries have alarmed your 
anxious ear. Believe me, dear love it was the 
nightingale.” 

I took Blanche’s hand and pressed it to my 
lips. 

‘¢Ah! speak tome more frankly. You have 
not yet told me if you love me or no! Do you 
love me?” 

I replied, that with all my heart I loved her. 
I deceived her not; for, at the age of twenty, 
who does not keep in a corner of the heart a 
place sacred to love, which God alone can pene- 
trate? At this age we love whatever is beauti- 
ful; our ready imagination gives a more intense 
coloring to exterior objects ; we live in extremes. 
Am I to blame that I fancied myself in love with 
this strange, bewitching being? 

On the road back to Wasen, the stars burning 
over my pathway, the soft breeze cooling my 
uncovered head, my heart overflowing with joy, 
I could review the evening’s events without any 
surprise or feeling of the ridiculousness of my 
position, such as would ordinarily have come to 


over my face, else the avowal I have just made | me. The sense of reality was wholly lost. 1 
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was suddenly carried back over a period of five 
centuries. Ino longer beheld the France of to- 
day. I wore the velvet cap and doublet of Ro- 
meo; I was in Verona; I had just left Juliette. 
The bewildering dream lasted till morning. It 
vanished with the returning sunlight. Again I 
was a simple traveler of the nineteenth century, 
attired in unromantic boots and coat. But the 
evening previous was not a dream. 

At the appointed hour I was prompt at the 
rendezvous. Blanche was already there, still 
lovely, beautiful, inspiring. 

‘‘In three days,’’ she said, ‘it will be my 
birth-day; then you may ask my brother’s con- 
sent to our marriage. When he finds that I love 
you, he cannot refuse to sanction our union.” 

At these words, I suddenly conceived myself 
to be the dupe of some diabolical scheme. 

‘‘Our marriage !’’ I exclaimed, with surprise. 

Blanche looked at me steadily a moment, with 
a half grieved expression in her large eyes; and 
bowing her head, sadly said: 

‘“‘T am ready to follow you anywhere, you 
know. Speak, and I will leave my home this 
instant. But my poor brother! if he cannot 
find me he will be unhappy! He loves me well, 
and Llove him. Do not be jealous! . Ask his 
consent: he will not inquire whether you are 
rich or not. We have a large fortune: you shall 
share it.’ 


Blanche had unconsciously removed a great 
obstacle. 

‘*But your brother knows nothing of me? 
Will he consent?” 

‘*Oh yes! I have told him all about you, and 
he also loves you.” 

The serious consequence of this impromptu 
love affair alarmed me. Blanche was charming ; 
she was rich, and loved me, a combination of 
qualities too rare to be thrown away, when 
chance placed them in my way. 

The whole affair was crowded into the short- 
est space of time that ever sufficed for courtship, 
betrothal and marriage. How could one run 
a greater risk than I was about to do? 

‘‘In three days,” said I to Blanche, ‘I will 
seek your brother.” : 

‘‘ Wait!” she answered, raising her sweet 
face, brim full of joy, ‘‘ here is a rose for you! 
My love will not fade so soon as this!” 

Then she cut one of the bewitching curls from 
her head and offered it to me. 

‘*T have your word. Farewell.” 

She attended me to the gate; then, bending 
her sweet face, suffered my lips to touch her 
cheek. 

‘‘Good night! Good night!” she repeated 
until I was beyond reach of her voice. 

That night I dreamed of a future passed in 


the beautiful Blanche and her brother my only 
companions, the noise and tumult of this busy 
world unknown henceforth but in memory. 

Next day I encountered in the dining-room of 
the inn an old acquaintance, whom I had not 
met for years. Our surprise was equal at this 
strange encounter. Under circumstances like 
these, acquaintance at once ripens into friend- 
ship. Alfred was a young fellow, full of wit 
and humor. The saddest events of life had a 
bright side for him. 

As he rose from the table and took his hat, 
I offered my hand, and wished him a pleasant 
journey. 

‘*A pleasant journey? Why I am going no- 
where.” 

‘* How!” said I with amazement, “ going no- 
where ?”’ 

‘No, my friend; I have discovered in this 
little spot some exquisite landscape studies, and 
I mean to spend a week here in sketching.” 

‘¢ What! a sky without horizon, eternal walls 
of granite, commonplace views, that all the 
world knows by heart! You are crazy! 

‘‘You think so? Well, in turn, tell me— 
what are you doing here?” 

‘‘—oh that is different—I wander at random 
about the country, dreaming. I am writing a 
novel.” 

‘* Well, I will follow your example, then! I 
will wander at random about the country, I will 
dream, if you will teach me how. Why, even 
as a last resort, could not I write a novel? I 
never tried, but who knows if I have not a latent 
spark of genius in that line ?”’ 

My reasoning failed to convince him. He re- 
mained, and his presence was a sad interruption 
to my plans. 

‘¢ After all,” said I, with an attempt at self 
consolation, ‘‘he will not sketch my cottage 
every day.” I deceived myself with a vain hope. 
The next day, at the hour of my appointment, I 
found him taking a view of the very spot where I 
was to meet Blanche. The day following, the 
same. The time approached which Blanche had 
fixed for my interview with her brother. What 
can she think of my absence? that I have trifled 
with her frankness—that I have deceived her. I 
resolved at all hazards to see her that same 
evening. , 

I took the road to the cottage—-I drew near 
the gate—Alfred was not there; I entered the 
garden; I heard two voices in the direction of 
the grove which had witnessed my hasty decla- 
ration of love. Doubtless her brother is with 
her, she is telling him her grief, she is calling 
me a deceiver. I drew near, I listened, my heart 
beat with fear, my sight grewdim. I peeped 
through the foliage. Oh, heaven! Alfred was 





the seclusion of Wasen; the cottage my home, 
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in his. I hesitated a moment; I longed to sur- 
prise and confound them. I know not what 
power arrested me. 

On his return to the inn, I met Alfred on the 
threshold. . 

«You are fond of drawing by moonlight!” 
said I, with irony. 

Bitter words followed on both sides. I avowed 
my love for Blanche. We grew more and more 
excited, and at last parted with an engagement 
to decide the matter by a duel next day. 

‘‘But after all, what is this girl to me?” I 
asked myself, as I strode with heavy steps up 
and down my room all night. ‘‘ What have I to 
do with a gentle, modest beauty, who one eve- 
ning pledges herself to be my wife, and is dis- 
covered on the following speaking words of simi- 
lar import to a stranger. There is some myste- 
rious project here—if not infamy.” 

I. spent hours in questioning what mode of 
vengeance would prove the most effectual. As 
I left the house to breathe the fresh morning air 
and seek diversion from my gloomy thoughts, 
Alfred came to me as gay in manner as was his 
wont. 

‘‘ Listen!” said he tome. ‘I have reflected 
upon our position. A duel among the moun- 
tains of Wasen would be quite a romantic under- 
taking for two artists, but it is impossible.” 

‘*And why impossible? No man of honor 
will brook an insult.” 

‘¢ All that is very fine, but I think it would be 
much more sensible, and less troublesome, to 
continue our journey in peace, and withal spare 
us a few pangs of conscience, mayhap.” 

He continued in this tone, and ended by say- 
ing that as he had been in love but a few hours, 
my claim was anterior to his, and if I desired it 
he would willingly abandon the cause of our 
difference. 

‘¢ However,”’ he said, ‘‘let me speak frankly, 
ought I to be accused of intentional wrong? 
she loves me!” 

‘* And she loves me!” 

‘< She has told me with her own sweet lips of 
her affection.” 

«« She is to be my wife: I shall claim her from 
her brother to-morrow !” 

“Indeed! She has promised to marry me 
likewise!’ cried Alfred with ‘a shout of laughter. 

At this moment I was called away by the an- 
nouncement of a visitor. 

I found Blanche’s brother in my room. He 
was pale and seemed bowed down by long “on- 
‘tinued suffering. He extended his hand to mc. 

«* Ah, sir,” he said, ‘‘ you see before you a 
very unhappy man!” 

This address surprised me. I supposed 
Blanche’s brother had come to call me to ac- 
eount. Without doubt he first wished-to touch 





my sense of honor. I was reproached by his 
sad face. ‘* What right have I,” I asked myself, 
“to destroy the happiness of a man who prof- 
fers me his hand as a friend? Blanche shall 
live in my memory as a charming dream. I 
will prove myself a gentleman. The adventure 
has afforded me amusement, but I will not for 
the pleasure of an idle hour cause tears to be 
shed. This was, after all, a mere caprice, a 
passing fancy, and I can regard that as a selfish 
and cruel amusement which was the peace of 
others.” 

** My sister saw you by chance it may be, and 
threw you flowers ?” 

‘© Tt is true.” 

‘* Doubtless she told you she loved you?” 

‘« She did, indeed.” 

‘« She made vows of constancy and wished to 
marry you?” 

‘** All has happened in the way you suggest.” 

* Alas! sir, my poor sister is crazy.” 

“* Crazy !” 

Yes. A year ago, the death of a young man 
to whom she had given her heart, shattered her 
reason. It was thought that traveling might 
benefit her. I brought her to Switzerland. She 
took a fancy to this cottage; I hired it, and, 
guided by her least desire, I am ready to leave 
it the moment she expresses a wish to go. What 
matters it to me what part of the world I in- 
habit? She is all I have to care for. Ah, sir, 
I am, indeed, a miserable man. 

These few words had saddened me. 

‘‘ Her derangement is a harmless one,” he con- 
tinued. ‘*She imagines she meets her lover 
everywhere. If I leave her alone at any time, 
she comes to the gate, throws flowers to the 
passers-by, and talks to them of love. I am not 
surprised that you were deceived. She has 
enough mind left to mislead any one by her con- 
versation. At your age, sir, one is very credu- 
lous in an affair of the heart. Is it not so? 

I placed my hand in his; he pressed it warmly. 

‘“ Farewell,” he said, after a pause. Continue 
your journey and be happy. Forget Blanche, 
or, if you have a sister, and in being with her 
are reminded of mine, pray God that she may be 
restored to me. She is all my joy, al! I have in 
life.” 

I passed the remainder of the day at the inn, 
in Alfred’s company. The poor fellow had lost 
his gayety. A young girl had come to him, and, 
without coquetry, offered her heart, and, lo! 
she was crazed. 

The next morning, at daybreak, I left the 
house to take a last look at the scene of my 
strange adventure. I went with Alfred toward 
the cottage. 

Blanche was sitting at the water’s edge, lean- 
ing upon a broken bough. A light shawl was 
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thrown over her shoulders; her hair was deco- 
rated with long wreaths of wild flowers. In her 
lap were scattered roses, violets, and lilies; 
there she was, weaving with the delight of a 
child, and from where we stood, we caught the 
bird-like notes of a wild refrain. 

This time it was not Juliette, blushing at the 
first kiss of love, Juliette sighing away the hours 
which intervene between the visits of her lover, 
‘‘ with the impatience of a child who dreams of 
the ball where she will wear her pretty new dress.” 
It was rather Ophelia—poor, crazed Ophelia, 
covered with flowers, twining flowers on the 
verge of the stream which is to carry her away. 





Blanche’s brother stood with folded arms at a 
little distance, his face haggard from grief. She 
did not see us, but he waved his hand, and 
smiled a sad smile of farewell. 

Blanche raised her eyes and perceived us. 
She made a movement to approach; her foot 
slipped, and her brother caught her in his arms. 
She threw us a bouquet of roses and violets, and 
rosemary. ‘‘Here is rosemary; that’s for re- 
membrance—Remember me. And these are for 
thoughts—think of me.” 

A year after this, one of my friends passed 
through Switzerland. Near Wasen, a young girl 
had thrown flowers to him—poor Blanche! 
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COURTING A REPORTER’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue current number of ‘‘ The Gordian Knot,” 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks, contains a capital de- 
scription of a young lawyer endeavoring to win 
the hand of an old Parliamentary Reporter’s 
daughter. The remarks of the man of letters 
and his advice to the man of law are well given. 
We subjoin an extract. 

‘‘We didn’t hear you knock, papa,” said Mrs. 
Pybus. 

‘* You did not?’ demanded Mr. Pybus, with 
solemnity. ‘‘Ahem! For your not having 
heard me knock I might assign several reasons, 
but I shall trouble you with the. last only, 
namely that I came in without knocking, and 
with my latch-key. I burst upon you unawares, 
and I find bacchanalian revelry.” 

‘‘ You got the count-out then, after all,” said 
Latimer, as soon as the garland of daughters 
disentwined itself from their father, and allowed 
him to shake hands with the visitor. 

‘‘ Yes, it was a close thing, for that ass My- 
ope wanted a House, that he might let off a 
speech he has been cooking up about Exchequer 
Bills. If, three months back, he knew an Ex- 
chequer Bill from a Dividend Warrant it’s as 
much as he did. We should have been all right, 
for they wouldn’t have madea house for a quack 
like that, but some Irishmen wanted to bring in 
® plan for a railway along the Giant’s Causeway, 
and so they stopped, instead of going away to 
dinner like men, However, the Whips stood by 
the door and kept fellows back, and, luckily, a 
boat upset in the river, just before the terrace, 
and ever so many men ran out to see that, and 
a good fellow, who was wide awake, snatched 
the moment, and moved the count.” 

‘‘ Nobody was drowned, I hope, papa,” said 
Barbara. 

‘If anybody had been, mij dear, his noble 
devotion in saying me a wearisome evening 





would have been amply repaid by my gratitude. 
You don’t think so? Well, then, nobody was 
drowned. Have they been taking care of you, 
Latimer ?” 

‘* All care, thank you.” 

‘‘T have taken care of him. I have taken 
care of his shirt-pin,”’ cried Miss Magdalena, 
displaying the article stuck into the front of her 
dress. 

‘Give it back directly, Maddy the madcap,”’ 


said her father. ‘‘ Mr. Cheriton spoils you, and - 


I don’t know where he learns the habit, unless 
it’s from your parents and your sisters.” 

Very much at home, therefore, was our merry 
Latimer among the Pybuses, and the head of the 
house had taken a strong and natural liking for 
him, and saw, with no dissatisfaction, which way 
things would eventually go. 

‘‘T have no money to give my girls,” he said, 
walking in the Square with Latimer, while an 
early supper was in preparation; ‘‘but as I 
value each of them at twenty thousand pounds, 
the man who gets my consent must make hand- 
some settlements, and you shall have the job of 
drawing them up.” 

‘‘T shall be very glad to take instructions,” 
said the young lawyer. ‘‘In the meantime I 
want to consult you about a matter on which I 
have been meditating for some time. May 1?” 

‘‘Refer your question to a select committee, 
consisting of me, and you shall have an early 


report.” 


‘¢T have just entered, as you know, into busi- 
ness with Mr. Sandpiper, and there is every 
prospect of its becoming a good one.” 

‘¢T weep as a philanthropist, but rejoice as a 
friend.” 

‘‘ Now, in the meanwhile, and as my time is 
far from being fully occupied, what do you say’ 
to an idea I have of entering the reporters’ gal- 
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lery, and so making my income better than it is 
likely otherwise to be? It is on this that I came 
to ask your advice.” 

‘¢ Well, some are born reporters, some achieve 
reporting, and some have reporting thrust upon 
them. It is no play, I can tell you, but work 
that requires not only very considerable abilities 
but great wide-awakeativeness, and great indus- 
try. Have you got all this?” 

‘‘ You can judge of my abilities for the work. 
I think I know myself well enough to say that I 
am not afraid of falling short in the other two 
qualifications.” 

‘*Do you know any thing of short-hand ?” 

‘*T have been working at it.” 

‘* Nothing but practice, and unremitting prac- 
tice, will make you skillful. You must think in 
short-hand. No day must pass without your 
taking a spell at it. Write it whenever you can 
get a pencil into your hand. Write down your 
washing bills in it; write your love letters in 
it; write your diary in it; take down in it the 
gossip in an omnibus, the sermon in church, the 
dialogue at the theatre, the speeches of your 
counsel. Steep your mind in stenography, and 
you'll do; but it is one of the few things in this 
world that are not to be done by halves.” 

‘*T quite see the value of your advice as to 
acquiring the art; but what do you say about 
my taking up the pursuit ?” 

“This. If you go at it in earnest, you will 
succeed, and in due course you will get an en- 
gagement, which will make a pleasant addition 
to your legal earnings. Then you will learn a 
great deal both of men and things; for, non- 
sense apart, the House of Commons is a grand 
machine, and though the steam-pipe is not al- 
ways in gear, it is only fools that fancy the ma- 
chine is worked by ass-power. A few sessions 
in that gallery are no bad way of finishing a 
young man’s education, Cheriton.” 


The cheerful meal over, and the glasses on the 
board, Mr. Pybus said to Latimer :— 

‘¢There’s some paper, and there’s a pencil.” 

“Ts he going to draw our pictures?” said 
Maddy. ‘Do mine first, Mr. Cheriton, please 
do.” And the young lady stuck herself straight 


up, in what she conceived to be a sitter’s true 
attitude. 


“‘Will you be quiet, miss,” said papa, ‘and. 


not remind me that you are sitting up to supper, 
contrary to all the proprieties? Iam taking an 
apprentice, and I want to try whether he will 
suit me.” 

Was there any reason why Lizzie’s color should 
rise, and why her eyes should sparkle with plea- 
sure? Latimer has since told her that they did, 
bat she has replied that he was too much flus- 
tered with his first lesson to look at her. 





‘¢ Now then, order at the bar,” said Mr, Py- 
bus, in a rolling, sonorous voice, in imitation of 
some fine tones which please the Commons’ ears 
no longer, but will long, let it be hoped, fall 
pleasantly upon those of the territorial aristo- 
cracy. ,‘*The question is, whether the Right 
Honorable Charles Pybus shall not forthwith 
betake himself, dy himself, unto some seaside 
residence for a month or two, leaving his incum- 
brances to take care of the house in Lloyd 
Square. Order! order!” exclaimed the speaker, 
as a turmoil of protest broke forth. 

‘«We wont be left behind,” cried Maddy, ‘and 
that’s all about it.” 

‘« Ring the bell for the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
desire her to commit the honorable member to 
bed,” said Mr. Pybus, ‘‘ Reporter, are you 
awake ?” 

‘Oh, I wasn’t going to write that sort of 
thing. I was waiting for the speeches,” said 
Latimer. 

‘‘But itis that sort of thing, and every sort 
of thing, that you must learn to take, and be 
able to describe graphically, sir, at the very 
shortest notice. If an earthquake should open 
the floor of the House during a debate, you are 
not to take your pencil off your paper, but go 
on, saying that some interruption here occured 
owing to a convulsion of nature, and fourteen 
or fifteen honorable members were swallowed up, 
among whom you noticed so and so; and new 
writs having been moved for the counties and 
boroughs thus vacated, the debate was resumed, 
But you want speeches. Now, then. The ques- 
tion is before the House. Lady Fanny Pybus.” 

Fanny: I think thatthe right honorable daddy-- 

The speaker: Order! : 

Fanny: Well, then, I think that Mr. Pybus 
ought to do exactly what he likes, and I am of 
his opinion, because I am quite sure that he will 
like to take mamma and me with him, though 
he may decide, in his wisdom, that it is better 
for younger persons to be domestic in their early 
days. (Mumurs.) 

Magdalena: I am going, and so I tell you. 
(Goes round and in the most unparliamentary 
manner gets upon the speaker’s knee.) 

Mr. Pybus: Somebody go and fetch me the 
Honorable Robert Bourke’s Parliamentary Pre- 
cedents. I am really not aware of the course 
the speaker should adopt when he is sat upon. 

All this time Mr. Pybus keeps a keen eye 
upon Latimer, and observed with satisfaction 
that he was at all events writing on, and had 
not come to grief and stagnation. 

Barbara: A great writer has remarked, that 
of all the passions implanted in the human 
breast one of ae hurtful is that of selfish- 
ness. (Hear, r, from several voices.) I 
might deduce instances of this passion from my 
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biographical dictionary, but I think I will not. 
But I should just like to ask Miss Fanny how— 

The speaker: Order! order! The honorable 
member is out of order in addressing or naming 
any other honorable member. I am the person 
spoken at by everybody, and I am called sir. 

Barbara: Then, Sir, I should like to ask you 
whether you think the honorable—what am I to 
say—the honorable creature over there would 
like to be left behind when her sisters go out of 
town ? 

Fanny: I should like to know whether it 
is regular for the individual to call me a 
creature. 

The speaker: If the word is used simply as 
implying that the honorable member is part of 
the system of creation, I apprehend that the 
term is not wrong or can properly be repudiated ; 
but if it be intended as imputing to the honor- 
able member any qualities of an objectionable 
nature, it is irregular, and should be with- 
drawn. : 

Barbara: I only meant that she was a selfish 
girl, and I don’t see why this pig should go to 
market and this pig stay at home, any more than 
why that pig should have some bread and butter 
while this pig has none. 

The debate was here enlivened by Miss Mag- 
dalena’s giving a lively imitation of the utter- 





ances of the pig mentioned in the digital ballad 
cited before. 

The speaker: The reporter will be good 
enough to be instantly reminded of the zoologi- 
cal sounds with which the House used to be 
amused in the early days of reform in Parliament. 

Mr. Latimer Cheriton: But I was not there, 
and I did not know that such noises were then 
made. 

Mr. Pybus: That has nothing to do with it. 
You ought to know every thing that can by pos- 
sibility have any bearing upon any subject which 
comes under your notice. Suppose that a 
speaker referred to such a thing, and you could 
not very well hear him. What a muddle you 
might make of your sentence from not being 
familiar with what he was talking about. Have 
you done enough, or shall we talk any more 
nonsense for you to take down? 

The look of the shorthand was so satisfactory 
to Mr. Pybus that Lizzie’s eyes had another op- 
portunity of sparkling at his words, and when 
Latimer had written out the scene from his notes, 
and they were read, on another evening to the 
party, they all applauded the faithfulness with 
which he had ‘taken’ their chatter. So that 
the matrimonial prospects of our cousin Latimer 
do not look so wild as when we first spoke of 
them. 





STRANGE 


STORIES. 


THE GOLDEN TOOTH.—A NORTH END LEGEND OF BOSTON. 


—_—— 


Many years have passed since we met with the 
very old and very extraordinary story of the 
Golden Tooth of Captain Kidd, and are certain 
that many of our readers cannot fail to be in- 
terested in such a literary curiosity. Should the 
idea meet with favor, we propose to give one of 
these ‘‘Strange Stories” in every number of 
GRAHAM, os 

The dust has fallen three inches deep in the 
garret of the Green Dragon, since a stout, bull- 
necked fellow with a hooked nose, knocked at 
the door of the widow Queasy in Fish Lane, and 
demanded admittance. It was a stormy night, 
and the monotonous pattering of the rain against 
the windows, had lulled the good woman into a 
doze. Perhaps she was predisposed to such a 
state, hy her constant labor during the day in 
knitting stockings, which employment, together 
with taking snuff, monopolized her faculties. 
Be this as it may, the noise at the door soon 
scattered her ‘‘thick coming fancies,” and with 
some trepidation, she hobbled to learn its cause. 
Scarcely had she uplifted the latch, when a sud- 
den gust of wind beat open the door, and ex- 





tinguished her candle. ‘Are you the wife of 
Jonathan Queasy, who is now absent at sea?” 
asked a rough voice. ‘*I am that disconsolate 
woman.” ‘Then, with your permission, I will 
step in. Itis an ugly night, and I am wet and 
cold.” After a moment’s silence, he added, ‘I 
can give you some information respecting your 
husband. With that, he pushed back the door, 
and groped after the widow into the recesses of 
her habitation. 

A dim fire stewed moodily on the hearth. Its 
look was forbidding; but an inherent fear of 
scandal imparts that expression to every thing 
connected with a widow, especially one whose 
husband is off at sea; besides, the elements with- 
out were yet more shrewishly inclined. Doubt- 
less this reflection was decisive. 

With all possible expedition, Dame Queasy 
seized the tongs, and exerted her strength in 
puffing a sullen coal; but the wick had become 
wet, and seemed unwilling to burn. Her fea- 
tures, as they occasionally flashed on the view 
of the stranger, betrayed the inroads of time and 
snuff. She had certainly passed her meridian ; 
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aud the cap which reposed so demurely on her 
venerable crown, bespoke the respectability of 
her character. Age, whether in widows or 
spinsters, is extremely imposing; and her guest, 
though none of the most refined of God’s crea- 
tures, felt its influence. He hastened to offer 
his services, which were accepted, and the can- 
dle once more emitted a cheerful flame. 

As the light shone over the countenance of the 
stranger, the w'*ow anxiously perused its linea- 
ments; but she gave no sign of beholding aught 
she had seen before. A pair of red, frizzled 
whiskers, which extended into the mouth of their 
owner; an enormous queue reaching nearly to 
his heels, and a giant frame presented no familiar 
object. In a tone of disappointment, she be- 
seeched the ‘‘gemman” to take a seat by the 
fire, and communicate the intelligence he pro- 
mised. 

** With all my heart,” said the stranger, tak- 
ing a fresh quid of tobacco, and pulling up, in 
rather an awkward manner, his canvas trowsers. 
‘* You must know, marm, that about seven years 
ago I fell in with your husband, old Jot Queasy, 
at St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verds, where we 
put in to get provisions. Queasy had been taken 
sick shortly after bis arrival there, and his vessel 
left without him.” 

‘*Bless me! how you talk! I declare you 
have set me all of a flutter. Now we heard as 
how his vessel was taken by that horrid Captain 
Kidd, and all hands barbarously murdered and 
sunk in the salt sea; I’m sure I have almost 
cried my eyes out for him. Poor Queasy! I 
shall never forget how I felt when I heard the 
shocking news. ‘Deacon Timmins,’ said T, 
wiping my eyes with my apron—(I’m sure I’d 
never cry so much for another husband )—‘ if he 
had been regularly lost at sea, it would have 
been a comfort.’ But bless me, you say he 
didn’t sail,” 

‘*Exactly so—(if, marm, you may happen to 
have a drop of gin, or any sich sort o’ thing in 
the house, I would get on better with my story; 
my memory is kind o’ froze up like.” 

Mrs. Queasy went to the cupboard, and pro- 
duced a pot-bellied bottle of Hollands. The 
stranger did not withdraw it from his lips until 
he had nearly emptied its contents. Then taking 
a short, snubby pipe from his pocket, he deliber- 
ately filled it with tobacco, heaped on some 
burning cinders, and began to puff in silence. 
Some agitating recollection had taken possession 
of his mind, to judge from the huge volumes of 
smoke he incessantly belched from the recesses 
of his whiskers. Mrs. Queasy had to address 
him repeatedly, before he could be recalled to a 
continuation of his narrative. ‘‘ Eh!—(puff)— 
aba! Jot Queasy. Very true. Where did I 


leave off? Well, (puff)—finding the vessel gone 





on his recovery from the fever, he lingered about 
the shore awhile, to get a voyage home; and one 
day fell in with some of my—with some of Kidd’s 
crew, who persuaded him to join them, and be- 
come a gallant rover.” 

Never was a widow woman whose husband 
was off at sea, more shocked than poor Mrs. 
Queasy, at this information. She wept; wrung 
her hands; took snuff, and wept; again, while 
the stranger continued muttering and smoking 
to himself. ‘Jot Queasy—as hearty a cock as 
ever sailed—no whiner—nor sniveler—wide 
awake as a black fish—poor fellow—hard time 
at last.” The unfortunate widow Queasy now 
blubbered a request to know the particulars of 
the catastrophe; at the same time gracefully 
covering her features with a snuffy handkerchief. 

The stranger took a fresh tug at the gin bottle, 
filled up his pipe anew, and giving his chair a 
hitch nearer the fire, proceeded in something 
like the following: 

‘‘We had been cruizing off Newfoundland a 
considerable time, without falling in with any 
vessels; but at last, luck seemed to have 
changed. It was on a cold, winter’s morning 
before the break of day, that we espied through 
the dim atmosphere, a tall vessel sleeping, as it 
were, on the heaving breast of the ocean. 
Queasy was on the watch. He hurried below to 
communicate the pleasing intelligence. I was 
on deck in a moment. Every thing promised an 
easy and valuable prize. Soon all hands were 
roused, and it was determined a select party 
should man the boats, and attempt to take her 
by surprise. Poor Jot was one. The boats 
stole silently on with mufiled oars, while we 
loaded up our guns. Before they reached the 
vessel, they were seen, and an alarm was given. 
We heard them clamber up her sides; a terrible 
conflict followed; when it ceased, no signal of 
victory was given. We discharged our guns. 
Our broadside was feebly returned ; and we con- 
tinued to pour shot into her for more thanan hour. 
The rising sun discovered her in a sinking con- 
dition. We would fain have approached, to 
learn the fate of our comrades; but a brisk gale 
springing up, we were obliged to separate, and 
that was the last 1 ever saw of Queasy. I never 
felt worse since my name was Robert Kidd.” 

It is impossible to conjecture what exhibitions 
of grief and despair Dame Queasy might have 
thought it proper to make, had this woful intelli- 
gence been imparted by Deacon Timmins. As 
it was, her horror at being in the presence of 
Kidd, mastered every other feeling. She essayed 
to scream, but her powers of speech were para- 
lyzed; she strove to rush from the room, but 
her limbs refused their office. The bloody Kidd 
had long been the bug-bear of New England; 
and to be alone with him at that dismal hour, 
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was enough to appal a stouter heart than Dame 
Queasy’s; or, indeed, of any other widow woman 
whose husband was off at sea. 

It was long before the widow regained the use 
of her faculties, and when that time arrived, her 
fears were insensibly allayed by the apparent 


pacific disposition of her guest. Resting his 
feet upon the fire-dogs, he steadily puffed his 
tobacco, asif lostin thought. Besides, thought 
she, if folks should come in and find company 
in the house, how they would talk! ‘Thus with 
snuff and reflection she was enabled to make a 
virtue of necessity, and by resuming her stock- 
ing, soon knit her apprehensions to repose. 

It is said that during this memorable evening, 
Kidd recounted the events of his life. How by 
scouring the seas for many years, he had acquired 
an enormous quantity of treasure: how he had 
buried it in the night on Deer Island, where the 
place is called Money Hill to this day: how he 
transferred his right over it to the old Scratch, 
for his left eye tooth, which is well known to 
have the power of turning all metals by its touch 
into gold: how he proceeded up to Boston, where 
his vessel was immediately seized, and he had a 
narrow escape: how in lurking about the town, 
it occured to him to have heard Queasy mention 
his wife’s living in Fish Lane: how he had great 
difficulty in finding the house, and finally that 
he would give her untold gold if she would 
secrete him in her garret, until he could make 
his escape. 

How disconcerted was Mrs. Queasy at such a 
proposal! How embarrassing to a widow woman, 
whose husband was off at sea! For five minutes 
she could do nothing but take enormous pinches 
of snuff. True, she was nearly old enough to be 
Kidd’s mother; but then folks would talk. How 
distressing! She had a spare bed up in the at- 
tic—and then if he should be hung through her 
cruelty, she might be teazed with his ghost— 

and then too the gold—and then the protection 
of having a man in the house—but her compli- 
ance cost her a world of maccaboy. 

There was one thing Mrs. Queasy particularly 
wished toknow. Capt. Kidd had bargained with 
the old Scratch. What sort of looking creature 
was he? 

‘“Why he appeared a thin elderly man, in a 
bob wig, velvet breeches and glasses. His sal- 
low skin was drawn as tight over his jaws as the 
parchment of adrum. He had a keen look— 
appeared remarkably sanctified, and, moreover, 
had a trick of continually turning on his heel, 
and blowing his nose.” 

‘‘Did he have a long tail and a cloven foot?” 

‘*Why as to the tail, I can’t tell—for the cun- 
ning knave wouldn’t let me get round him; and 
his cloven feet, if he had any, were hid in a pair 
of shoes with silver buckles. Egad, much as I 











could do to look after the bargain, without mind- 
ing such kind of nonsense!” Here Kidd began 
to puff inveterately, and the widow was silent. 

But the old Scratch in parting with his golden 
tooth, had no idea of bidding it a permament 
adieu. His malignant soul could not bear the 
idea of a mortal’s enjoying so much wealth; and 
being sanguine of speedily taking possession of 
the pirate, he had reluctantly acceded to his 
terms and given upthe tooth. Kidd was shortiy 
after taken in Boston streets, in the disguise of 
a gentleman, and executed. But what was the 
rage and mortification of the old Scratch, in 
hunting for the tooth to find it missing! He 
departed in a huff, leaving the carcass to the 
medical vultures, who were already on the ap- 
proach, having snuffed the prey from afar. 

Now it happened that Kidd, in smoking at the 
widow Queasy’s, was exceedingly annoyed by 
the sensibility of the Golden Tooth. Three puffs 
heated it beyond endurance; and knowing the 
art, he took it from the socket, lest it should 
roast all the marrow in his jaw. In the hurry 
of his departure, it was left behind, and on re- 
turning to recover it, he met his doom. 

Long after Kidd’s execution, Dame Queasy in 
examining some old garments found the tooth, 
but did not recognize it. On looking inthe glass 
the next morning, she was greatly bewildered at 
perceiving a large tooth in her upper jaw. She 
could not tell for her soul how it came there. 
All day long she toiled and tugged to get it out. 
She was exceedingly distressed. How would 
folks talk ! 

And her female friends did talk of this most 
wonderful occurrence. Nothing was mentioned 
throughout the town but the new tooth cut by 
the widow Queasy. Some, mysteriously shook 
their heads; others pronounced her a witch, and 
said she ought to be hung; others gnawed the 
head of their cane, and stroked their venerable 
whiskers, but said nothing. In the heat of dis- 
pute, the poor woman died, having been fairly 
worried to death, and was secretely buried with 
a horse-shoe nailed to her coffin. 

The story came to light many years after, and 
the tooth was sought for in vain. A pair of 
gold and-irons was found about the same time in 
a garret, at the North End, which I believe are 
still extant, having been quite lately in the pos- 
session of a Madam S——n. But alas, where 
is the Tooth? 


PART IL. 

One mild, sunny afternoon in the beginning 
of autumn, Tobias Grubb, the famous self-taught 
grave-digger, threw off his jerkin, and began to 
turn up the sods in the west corner of Copp’s 
Hill burying-place. There was nothing in the 
outward appearance of this man that betokened 
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extraordinary genius; he was a squat, dumpling- 
headed creature, with a pair of legs much too 
short for his profession, so that to see him 
scratching away in a grave, one might mistake 
him for an overgrown toad in his hole. Never- 
theless, among all the grave-diggers that have 
flourished at the North End, there never was 
such an operator with the spade. He would 
burrow into the ground like a rabbit; skulls, 
stones and stumps flew about him incessantly ; 
and then his ease in shoveling himself out of a 
hole of thrice his depth was marvelous. The 
annals of grave-digging furnish no achievements 
that will vie with those of Tobias. : 

At the period we resume our tale, the history 
of the Golden Tooth was apparently buried in 
oblivion. Its wonderful virtue of transmuting 
metals into gold was no longer admired, and its 
possession had ceased to gild the visions of the 
miser. Time had crept on. The generation 
that witnessed its powers had passed away, and 
their descendants regarded the whole as an idle 
dream, and dismissed it from their recollection. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Grubb, 
after moistening his hands and throat, began to 
drive his mattock into the sconce of mother 
earth. Slowly, and with the air of one who de- 
lighted in his employment, did he toss out the 
fragrant, mould and watch the progress of his 
labor. As he approached the usual depth, his 
mattock struck heavily on a solid substance 
which jarred his arms to the shoulder, and elec- 
trified his whole frame. He had dislodged a 
heavy skull: it seemed to grin a ghastly smile 
at his discomfiture. Clutehing it rudely, he was 
about to hurl it at a neighboring tomb-stone, 
when his eye was attracted by a yellow tooth in 
the upper jaw. It pleased his fancy. <‘‘I will 
fasten it to my bunch of tomb-keys,” thought 
he; but the act was never performed. Infatuated 
Tobias! didst thou but guess its value! 

For several weeks the Golden Tooth remained 
in the grave-digger’s pocket with a bit of greasy 
chalk. No bachelor’s linen should go unwashed 
more than a quarter, and Tobias Grubb was 
above doing such things for himself. It so hap- 
pened his time for visiting the washerwoman 
arrived. Isay ‘‘it so happened,” for with some 
bachelors that period never happens atall. One 
night in the midst of the Equinoctial storm, he 
started with his bundle for the house of Mrs. 
Scrubbs. Inauspicious moment! Mrs. Scrubbs 
was vexed, and Tobias’ nose was hardly over the 
threshold before he made the discovery. His 
pumpkin head was not without the seeds of dis- 
eretion, and it turned to a more sallow hue at 
the spectacle. 

Never, I venture me to say, did female soft- 
ness have so ill a representative. Never before 
was Mrs. Scrubbs in such a passion. And she 





had reason. For six mortal days the rain had 
continued to pour down upon the North End, 
until her tubs run over and over, and the garret 
and cellar were all of a flow. During the whole 
of this miserable time, her dwelling was beset 
with bachelors in quest of their linen, and it 
now approached the end of the week, and not 
the least sign of a fair day was visible. Mrs, 
Scrubbs placed her arms akimbo, and scolded 
from sunrise till the hour of rest. Unhappy 
washerwoman! mine eyes drip like an unwrung 
stocking at the very thought of thy suffering. 

A rainy week is a sore trial of female gentle- 
ness. Many have been frightened from matri- 
mony by the ferocity of damsels on wet washing- 
days. But if a high-bred lady with a few 
unwashed ruffs and ruffles be allowed to fret at 
the weather, what fearful expiosions of passion, 
what terrific exhibitions of impatience are to be 
expected from a poor washerwoman, who is 
teased with the soiled frippery of all the old 
bachelors of the town! 

It is unpleasant to enlarge upon the foibles of 
the sex. I shall not shock my unmarried readers 
with a particular description of this interview. 
Bachelors and washerwomen seldom agree. 
Suffice dqthen, to say, that Tobias did not stand 
listening to Mrs. Scrubbs’ eloquence a moment 
longer than propriety demanded. I will not 
positively aver the Golden Tooth was in the 
waistcoat he left with this accomplished laun- 
dress ; I simply assert he never beheld it more. 
But it is certain, a remarkable yellow grinder 
was soon after discovered in the mouth of Mrs. 
Scrubbs, which had thus far escaped the scratiny 
of her admirers. Such things are, now-a-days, 
extremely common. Teeth are more apt to 
multipy in, than abscond from, the mouths of 
modern belles! 

Close by the side of Mrs. Scrubbs’ back win- 
dow, was a small tenement, occupied by one 
Nebo Vamp, a snaggle-toothed cobbler. It was 
a low, beetle-browed building, with a great chim- 
ney upon one end, that arose so high into the 
air as to threaten the whole neighborhood with 
destruction. In this shop, Master Vamp kept 
up an eternal hammering of sole-leather. Not. 
an hour of the day and night, but what he was 
employed in beating out the brains of old shoes. 
Kipper-clapper, kipper-clapper, was the -ever- 
lasting song—so that poor Mrs. Scrubbs was 
frequently puzzled to hear herself scold. I 
doubt whether there is any thing more provok- 
ing to a querulous matron, than being unable to 
hear her own complaints. 

One night, Master Vamp lay snoring upon 
his bench with his lapstone for a pillow, and a 
parcel of old shoes for a cover-lit. Something 
after midnight, his slumbers were disturbed by 
a rustling noise in the farther corner of the shop. 
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He raised himself upon one elbow, and bent his 
little rat eyes in the direction of the noise. A 
flood of moonlight beat through a large bull’s 
eye in the roof, and fell on the form of an over- 
grown chimney-sweeper, with one hand pressed 
against his wapper-jaw, as if expiring with the 
tooth-ache, while he crouched down and ap- 
peared to rummage after something in a pile of 
rubbish. 

‘¢ What o’ the devil are you after?” bawled 
Nebo. 

‘*A tooth,” mumbled the stranger, without 
raising his head. ‘I have lost a tooth.” 

**Tooth! you scoundrel—lI’ll make you lose 
a pair of them, if you don’t sweep yourself out 
of my shop.” 

‘¢Pardon me,” rejoined the other, raising and 
displaying a cheek swollen out like a bladder, 
‘*] must find the tooth I have lost;’’ and he be- 
gan to hoan and moan most piteously, 

‘¢T suppose,” growled Nebo, ‘‘ you are afraid 
to leave it, lest some dog should eat it up, and 
then you would have a dog’s tooth ?” 

‘‘Not so,” said the stranger. ‘A villain 
plundered my jaws of their dearest treasure.” 

** Egad,”’ grinned Nebo, ‘‘ if you suffer your- 
self to be cheated out of your eye-teeth, you 
arn’t a wise one I guess.” 

** Alas! I was beguiled. The wealth of the 
Indies is in this tooth. : O that I had it once 
more!” and he began to search again about the 
floor. 

The long forgotten legend of the Golden Tooth 
now shot through the recollection of Nebo, 
‘‘Aha! I have heard something of this. Pray 
didn’t you trade with Kidd, the bloody pirate ?”’ 

The stranger answered only by a groan. 

‘* Ho, ho, ho!” cried Nebo, bursting into a 
horse-laugh. ‘‘That was a cunning knave to 
cheat the devil.’ 

His anditor coughed peevishly, and turned 
away. 

‘‘ Sir,” said Nebo, sharply, ‘if you want any 
thing in my way, say it at once: if you are after 
teeth, be off! I’ve none to spare.”’ 

The stranger continued his search, notwith- 
standing the injunction of the shoe-mender. At 
length, as if weary of the pursuit, he arose. 

‘¢T have lost a tooth I value above the whole 
world; I must regain it. The creeping of my 
marrow assures me it cannot be far off: yet I 
have crept about the neighborhood until I can 
hardly straighten my back. I must instantly 
depart to a distant clime, to attend the roasting 
of a score of inconsolable widows. To thee I 
commit the further prosecution of the search, 
Restore me the tooth, and all Kidd’s treasure is 
thine.” 

Nebo’s avarice was strongly excited, ‘*Where,” 
cried he, eagerly, ‘* may I hope to find it?” 





‘¢ Most likely amongst dust and rubbish—but 
now I bethink me, perhaps it may have strayed 
into the mouth of some unconscious individual ; 
for, being placed within the sphere of attraction, 
it glides softly into the jaw, like a needle to the 
magnet. But yet I can hardly believe—” 

** Can it be easily extracted ?” 

‘*My fingers alone have power to draw it 
forcibly ; yet, being turned in the socket nine 
times against the course of the sun, it will drop 
into the hand. But I must be hence, and years 
will elapse before I can return. When thou 
hast the tooth, cast it into the fire; I shall in- 
stantly receive it; and the glowing coals will 
change immediately to lumps of gold. ’Tis thy 
reward—farewell.” So saying, he crawled to 
the ruinous hearth, and gradually insinuated his 
person up the chimney, like a lizzard. 

Nebo Vamp continued to stare at the place 
for at least ten minutes; then slowly sinking on 
his bench, he bethought him of the past adven- 
ture. ‘* Throw it into the fire! If I had the 
tooth, you wouldn’t catch me so, old fellow.” A 
sudden recollection made him spring to the floor 
and dance in ecstasy. ‘‘I haveit! ’Tis mine! 
I’ll marry her to-morrow! Let her scold till 
her tongue wears out, if she will. O for the 
light of morning!” 

How he sped in his wooing, I forbear to re- 
late. I might give a pleasing description of the 
washerwoman’s courtship ; but let it pass. Mrs. 
Vamp soon scolded herself to death; but as her 
husband retained the tooth, he was not incon- 
solable. Vamp’s first step was to build a sub- 
terraneous vault* for the reception of his trea- 
sure. He engaged in navigation, lightly at first; 
gradually extended his business, and prospered 
amazingly. Years'rolled on, like waves chasing 
each other on the suface of the ocean, and wealth 
continued to flow into his coffers. He covered 
the land at the North End so thickly with build- 
ings, that. space was hardly left for the cows to 
move through the streets; he pushed wharves 
so far into the sea that the harbor was rapidly 
disappearing before him; the canvas of his 
shipping whitened every ocean, and his ware- 
houses thronged with the productions of every 
clime. But his mean and grasping disposition 
ehanged not with his fortunes. Riches could 
not refine his nature, nor prosperity soften his 
heart; and though his wealth and enterprise 
raised the North End to the dignity of a metro- 
polis, he never was respected by the people, who 
looked mysteriously at his possessions and pre- 
dicted him an unhappy end. 


* In digging a cellar near Hancock’s wharf, about 25 
years ago, the laborers discovered an extensive vault, 
arched with brick, several feet below the earth’s surface, 
It was supposed to have been built in olden time for the 
concealment of smuggled goods; but I imagine it was no 
other than Vamp’s money chest. 
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PART III. 
Up Fish street—down St. Magnus’ corner— 
Kill and knock down. Henry VI. 


There appeared at the North End of Boston, 
in the year 1754, a most singular object, who 
was looked upon by the inhabitants with per- 
plexity and amazement. His countenance was 
thin, sallow, and shrunken, and fasting or dis- 
ease had wasted his form to an almost spectral 
gauntness. His stature, but for a remarkable 
curve in his back-bone, would have towered 
beyond the common height, for his legs and neck 
were drawn out to the length of a crane’s; and 
he stooped so much in his gait, that his long 
bony fingers, resembling the flippers of a skele- 
ton, nearly dangled on the ground, so as to make 
him appear at a distance to travel on all fours. 
But although exposure to the sun had withered 
his face into the expression of a dried peach, 
there was a piercing keenness in the glance of 
his beady eye and an alacrity in his movements 
altogether unexpected from the structure of his 
frame. 

This strange being seemed possessed with an 
eternal hankering after the teeth of the inhabi- 
tants. As he glided through the streets with his 
head nearly three feet in advance of his body, 
his eyes were always fixed on the masticators 
of passing travelers. The young and the 
thoughtless, who tripped smilingly along, he 
would only notice by a hasty examination; it 
was the aged and the shy—the demure spinster 
and the cautious old man, to whom his especial 
attention was devoted. Whenever he met with 
persons of this description, he never left them 
without obtaining an inspection of their jaws; 
and if he discovered a yellow tooth, or one of a 
bilious complexion, his hand was most uncere- 
moniously raised to pluck it. No matter to what 
head it belonged,—a dignified matron’s or a 
‘venerated aunt’s,” a solemn deacon’s or a 
superannuated mariner’s; no matter with what 
intense affection it was cherished by its doating 
proprietor; no matter for the agony with which 
it was yielded up, or how desperately it was de- 
fended; he seemed to consider every yellow 
tooth indisputably his own. Resistance or ex- 
postulation only excited his eagerness; the an- 
gry astonishment with which his demand was 
universally heard did not affect him in the least ; 
he was invincible to every consideration of safety 
or compassion. If he could but fasten his strong 
fingers on the tooth, he needed no other instru- 
ment; it was instantly in his possession. All 
attempts to elude his vigilance, or combat his 
resolution, were in vain. Heclung to an isolated 
yellow tooth like a sailor to a wreck; the whole 
world could not make him relax his grasp; he 
insisted, he begged, he implored, until exhausted 
with importunity the owner bid it a reluctant 





farewell, or it was at last wrenched forcibly from 
his jaws. 

The first time this heartless miscreant was 
seen, happened to be on a Friday afternoon, just 
at dusk. Tobias Grubb, an ancient grave-dig- 
ger, had knocked the clay from his spade, and 
was leaving Copp’s Hill, when a man crept up 
from behind, and without word or warning, 
made a snap at one of his teeth. Tobias was 
highly incensed, and with a, desperate effort 
threw the ruffian from him, whose stooping posi- 
tion accelerated his pace down to the bottom of 
the hill, whither he went like a quail running 
away from its shell. That very night, as Tobias 
was returning from the Green Dragon, he felt a 
smart twitch at the same tooth. He gazed 
sharply around, but it was very dark, and he 
could discover nothing. A few moments after- 
ward, there was another sensible nibble; again 
he stopped and listened, but all was still. Some- 
what alarmed, he closed his lips firmly together, 
and quickened his pace; but ere he had pro- 
ceeded far, another sudden wrench almest 
dislocated his jaw. He quickly raised his hand 
to the place, even as an angler lifteth his line 
after a sharp bite; but the bait was gone—the 
tooth had vanished forever ! 

Not many days after this shameful outrage, 
the mysterious stranger was established in a lit- 
tle dark shop in Frizzel square, as an operator 
on teeth. His windows were filled with placards, 
setting forth his skill, and advising the public to 
calland have all their teeth extracted before they 
grew painful,alleging that ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion was better than a pound of cure.” He par- 
ticularly exhorted the aged, and those in posses- 
sion of sallow or defective teeth, to beware of the 
evils of procrastination, etc. Thus in this dim 
retreat did he lie crouched, wistfully scanning 
the mouths of passers by, even as a black spider 
watches from his lurking place the gambols of 
idle flies. But want of business soon drove him 
to desperation, and he sallied into the streets to 
commit his lawless depredations. 

He would generally be seen about ten o’clock 
in the morning, toiling down Moon street on his 
way from Frizzle square to the fashionable pro- 
menade in Ann street. His progress was slow, 
for he often paused and looked about him with a 
kind of nervous agitation, and there was a wild 
and anxious roll of his eye that was painfully 
expressive. Still he gradually edged along, 
peeping under the bonnet of every lady, and 
thrusting his eyes into the mouth of every gen- 
tleman. The inhabitants were astonished, and 
gathered around to marvel and admire; but 
while they stood gaping with wonder, the stran- 
ger took advantage of their open mouths and 
devoted their teeth to his own use with amazing 
dexterity. The crowd vanished in an instant— 
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but flight afforded only a temporary refuge: the 
stranger was continually on the watch, anda 
grinder that escaped one day was sure to be 
eradicated the next. The cormorant eagerness 
with which he pursued his purpose was inde- 
scribable. It seemed as if his appetite grew by 
what it fed on. Day after day, and week after 
week, beheld him unsatisfied. He haunted the 
streets like a spectre, attacking the boldest in- 
habitants at noon-day, and robbing the watch- 
men’s jaws at night. The havoc he made among 
the teeth of sea-faring men was terrible; for 
their habit of chewing tobacco imparted a yel- 
low tinge to their grinders, and the stranger in- 
truded into their boarding-houses, dogged them 
around dram-shops, and worried them so much, 
that at last no mariners would venture into the 
port. Terror and consternation prevailed. All 
business was at an end; and the people strove, 
by fasting and humiliation, to obtain relief from 
this direful visitation. But the business of de- 
struction still raged on, and the teeth of the in- 
habitants dropped away like leaves before the 
autumnal blast. At length the work seemed 
finished—every mouth in the place had been 
ransacked and pillaged—and the tooth-fiend, af- 
ter searching many days in vain for another 
victim, suddenly disappeared. 

It is impossible to describe the state of the 
citizens after his departure. Fathers mourning 
for their own teeth and those of their children ; 
and spinisters sorrowing that would not be com- 
forted. Mouths, which had erst abounded in 
teeth like a shark’s, were now tenantless ; heads, 
that had once opened and shut like a steel trap, 
now toothless and forlorn—* quite chap-fallen !”’ 
But time heals every wound, and habit tolerates 
every privation. Gradually the people became 
reconciled to their condition, and forgot their 
loss, save when the pearls of a rising generation 
recalled it to their memories. 

Yet there was one man in the town, who es- 
caped the general calamity; one, too, whose 
upper jaw overreached its mate, like the bill of 
a parrot—one, who sported a set of grinders 
that would have shamed a hippopotamus. At 
the first alarm, he had flown to his subterranean 
retreat, and kept concealed until the tempest 
was hushed. It was Vamp, the mean, the stony- 
hearted miser. His prodigious eye-teeth, of 
which he had always been so proud, and which 
from his cold and grasping disposition were the 
abomination of the people, still retained their 
situation. He had early recognized in the tooth- 
drawing spectre the identical chimney-sweep 
who visited his cobbler’s shop, and his conscience 
whispered that himself and the Golden Tooth 
were the cause of his present visitation. Although 
greatly terrified, he determined, if possible, to 
elude his search, and he succeeded. The unfor- 





tunate devil, though boiling with rage and dis- 
appointment, was compelled by other engage- 
ments to depart unsatisfied. 

But the shock his presence had occasioned 
was not easily forgotten, and old Vamp trembled 
at the thought of his narrow escape. The 
constant apprehension that the devil would 
pounce on him unawares, made him miserable. 
His enormous wealth was no longer enjoyed, 
although he still continued to grind the faces of 
the poor from the mere force of habit. Yet 
cunning as a serpent, he ceased to exhibit his 
teeth openly, when their rarity would attract 
attention: on the contrary he drew his shirt- 
collar up to the top of his ears, and buried his 
mouth, nose and chin behind an enormous pud- 
ding. He purchased a new wig and cocked hat, 
changed the color of his clothes, and made a 
radical alteration in his personal appearance. 
But his heart remained the same—and those who 
exulted in the fancied loss of his teeth, found to 
their sorrow that his miserly propensities still 
remained, and that he nipped as close as ever. 

It was three years after the occurrence of the 
events above narrated, and on a bright winter 
evening about nine o’clock ; the inhabitants were 
crowded close into their chimnies, parching corn 
and warming themselves before they retired, 
So universal was this custom, that a stranger 
passing through the streets about that hour, 
could distinguish the snapping of the corn from 
house to house throughout all the North End. 
Just as the bell of the Old North Church had 
ceased to strike, there was heard a shrill and 
fearful outcry in a distant street. Every tongue 
stopped and every pulse fluttered, The sound 
was heard again and nearer. It seemed like the 
agonized shriek of some one in mortal peril. 
They flew to the windows in breathless alarm; 
bolts and shutters were withdrawn in an instant. 
The cold moon glared upon the crusted snow, 
and disclosed the hateful form of the tooth-fiend, 
driving past with the speed of a whirlwind. His 
cheek was flushed with rage, and his eye flashed 
fire as he drew after him, by the bare tooth, the 
reluctant, shrieking Vamp. The countenance of 
the miser was frightfully distorted. Terror and 
despair were in his glance, and the blood 
streamed from his jaw, which resistance and 
struggling had drawn out like the snout of a pig. 
His piercing cries for succor thrilled every bo- 
som; it was but for a moment; the next he was 
gone; they pushed after him through the 
streets, but in vain—he was never beheld 
more. 

Soon after Vamp’s disappearance, his property 
went to wreck and ruin. His ships were cast 
away at sea, or never returned ; his wharves and 
buildings rotted down untenanted; his land be- 
came covered with squatters ; and every vestige 
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of his enormous wealth gradually disappeared. 
About this time, the North End began to sink 
into decay. Its business had received a fatal 
shock by the removal of Vamp; and the alleged 
appearance of his ghost regularly at midnight, 
contributed to render its character unpopular. 
Meanwhile commerce edged up further and 
further toward the South. Wealth, fashion and 
population soon followed, and the oldest part of 
the town sank by degrees into comparative ob- 





scurity: but even to this day, the native inhabit- 
ants cling to their patrimonial estates with 
enthusiasic fondness, and continue to predict a 
speedy return of its original pre-eminence. In 
confirmation of their opinion, they proudly refer 
to its former greatness—to its superior accom- 
modations of harbor ; and most confidently aver, 
that nothing is wanting but the recovery of the 
Go.pgn Toots to restore the North End to its 
ancient splendor and renown. 





FOREIGN PICKINGS. 





THE MARRIAGE AFFINITY QUESTION. 

We greatly doubt whether Viscount Bury’s 
bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister will meet with the same favorable re- 
ception from the women of England which has 
been given to it by the Commons. Amongst the 
upper and middle ranks of society the fair sex 
are almost unanimous in their condemnation of 
such marriages; nor can we imagine, though it is 
always more difficult to elicit the real feelings of 
the poor upon matters like these, that they are 
uninfiluenced by that desire of perfect confidence 
in domestic relations which governs the wealthier 
and better educated portion of the female com- 
munity. It should ever be remembered that the 
controversy cannot be determined by reference 
to the doctrines of natural or revealed religion 
only. If all theological objections to Viscount 
Bury's measure had been refuted—if it had been 
palpably demonstrated that the legalization of 
these marriages would inflict no injury upon the 
morals of the people—the most vital part of the 
question would still remain untouched. Before 
that can be effected it must be proved that the 
peace of families would not be violated, nor the 
trust which subsists between husband and wife, 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law, unnecessarily 
and wantonly disturbed. Demolish the theolo- 
gical arguments against the bill and you demolish 
only the hamlets which encompass the fortress ; 
the walls and bulwarks stand erect, unbattered 
and unshaken. There is a great advantage in 
thus retiring at once within the line of defenses, 
instead of skirmishing in the open field. The 
case is rested upon the ground upon which its 
decision will ultimately depend, and the acri- 
mony which often embitters theological dis- 
cussion is much abated. 

Granting, then, that Viscount Bury has suc- 
ceeded in marking out his first parallel, will he 
be able to maintain the attack? We think not. 
At present a husband looks upon the sister of 
his wife as his own sister—though connected 
with him only by affinity, he regards her, he 
treats her, as a kinswoman by blood. He puts 





no check upon his affection toward her ; and she 
more tender and impulsive, as women are, 
abandons herself without restraint to the plea- 
sures of the new relationship. But on neither 
side is this pure and innocent affection alloyed 
by any intermixture of a more passionate senti- 
ment. Both being sensible that the gratification 
of a warmer feeling is forever prohibited, that 
it would be not only wrong but unlawful, the 
feeling itself is banished from their minds. For 
the same reason no jealousy of her sister enters 
into the wife’s bosom there to corrode her hap- 
piness. She knows that her sister can never 
step into her place, and therefore can have little 
temptation to deprive her of her husband’s love. 
She encourages the intimacy between two persons 
each so dear to herself—she takes pride in it— 
she is distracted by no suspicion—her repose is 
spoilt by no distrust; but once remove the bar 
to a future marriage between the husband and 
his wife’s sister, with whom he may, and often 
must, associate in a much more familiar and un- 
reserved manner than could safely be permitted 
between two mere friends or acquaintances of 
opposite sexes—once abrogate this safeguard, 
and you annihilate the feeling of security which 
promotes and sanctions the indulgence of affec- 
tions so happy, natural, spontaneous, and even 
necessary. The husband becomes watchful of 
his honor—the sister of her weakness. The 
wife is tortured by an ever present fear lest the 
intimacy between them should grow into the love 
which belongs to her. She shrinks with horror 
from the thought that the day may come when 
she will be an obstacle, an encumbrance; but 
nevertheless she returns to it again and again, 
On the part of the man there is coldness and 
caution—of the woman shyness and jealousy. 
Harmony and confidence are expelled—timidity 
and suspicion reign in their stead. 

We are convinced that if the votes of all 
Englishwomen (and they are more deeply in- 
terested than the men) were taken upon Viscount 
Bury’s bill its fate would be sealed. A similar 
measure has often before passed through the 
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Commons, although rejected by the Lords, and 
the subject has most probably been brought for- 
ward at this time in consequence of a recent 
decision of the Court of Chancery that no 
English subjects within the prohibited degrees of 
kindred can contract matrimony in any part of 
the world, under any forms or by any rites 
whatsoever. The law which forbids these mar- 
riages cannot be evaded by going through the 
ceremony in a foreign country; and it is to be 
hoped that the Lords will again interpose to 
prevent the evil which would inevitably ensue 
from abolishing the restriction here.—Morning 
Herald. 


YEH’S OPINION OF FAN DEPATS ON THE INDIA 


The Times’ Special Correspondent, writes from 
Calcutta by the last mail that the apathy of the 
Mandarin is giving way. He now converses 
with freedom ; he condescends to deny all know- 
ledge of the Hong-Kong poisonings. He endea- 
vors to explain away his proclamation for Eng- 
lish heads. He expresses a specialeontempt for 
the East India Company and’ their magnates. 
‘That is a very stupid man,” was his short 
observation, after he had chin-chined to the door 
of his apartment an official of high rank who 
had paid him a visit of ceremony; ‘it is evident 
that he has no talent.” The change has been 
brought about by the Calcutta journals and the 
British House of Commons. With the desperate 
hope of amusing his fellow prisoner, Mr. Ala- 
baster translated to him a few phrases from the 
debate on the India Bill. From that moment 
Yeh has been a transformed man. He gets up 
early, and is restless until the Calcutta English- 
man is brought; he is miserable if it does not 
contain its usual modicum of Parliamentary elo- 
quence. His particular delight is in. the speeches 
which are most vehement against the Company. 
He thought Mr. Ayrton a great orator. When 
the interpreter came to that paragraph of Lord 
Palmerston’s speech wherein he says that nations 
have suffered much by ill-considered changes, 
he was much excited, and said, ‘‘Good, good, 
good ;”’ but when the translator completed the 
sentence, ‘‘ but they have suffered much more 
by obstinate resistance to necessary reforms,”’ 
he threw himself back and grunted. He was 
delighted to hear that Lord Palmerston had been 
turned out, and he chuckled all through his 
great body when he heard Lord Derby’s declara- 
tion that he hoped for a speedy peace with China, 
These readings are interspersed with many ex- 
planations and inquiries, and Yeh is really begin- 
ning to acquire some glimmering notion of the 
British Constitution. 

HOW GUTHRIE GOT TO LONDON. 
Dr. Guthrie has been in London, speaking at 





the meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
preaching in Wesleyan and Presbyterian chapels, 
and setting the metropolitan journals a-talking 
of Claverhouse, the Covenanters, &c., &c. How 
he happened to go let the Patriot tell:—No 
hearer or reader of Dr. Guthrie will be surprised 
to learn that he isa disciple of Walton; and 
though not caring overmuch to bring home a full 
basket, he loves to fling his line over brawling 
brook, rapid mill race, or placid pool. A day or 
two last summer found him so engaged on the 
estate of Lord Panmure, where he is always 
welcome; but on this occasion, his lordship 
finding him at his favorite sport, accosted him 
with an unwonted demand :—‘ Doctor,’’ said he, 
“lve a small account for rent—you’ve never 
paid me any rent for this fishing.”  ‘‘ Well,” 
replied the Doctor, ‘‘ how much does it come to?” 
‘* Oh,” said his lordship, “I'll compound with 
you. You shall preach me two sermons: one to 
my people down here, and the other next year 
in London, in any chapel I shall appoint.” The 
bargain was struck; and to this little conversa- 
tion is London indebted for the visit of the 
great Edinburgh preacher. 
COSTLY CURIOSITIES, 

At Christie & Manson’s sale of Falck’s curio- 
sity shop, last week, there were put up a dozen 
old silver spoons, with the figure of an apostle 
chased on each handle. The intrinsic value was 
perhaps £5 at the outside; but add another five 
on the score of their’ history, for they bore the 
assay mark of 1592, and were presented by the 
Corporation of London to Sir R. Tichborne, 
during his mayoralty, who was beheaded for 
treason in 1660. What do you suppose they 
brought? Twenty, thirty, fifty pounds? Nearly 
ten times as much—four hundred and thirty 
pounds. Samples of the insanity of virtuosi have 
been numerous of late, but an evidence of such 
stark-staring lunacy as this has probably never 
occuredin England. The name of the purchaser 
did not transpire, the ‘‘ lucky individual”’ being 
perhaps deterred from giving it aloud by hearing 
a voice in the room exclaim, ‘‘spoon to the 
spoon !” as the hammer fell on the spoon-bill.— 
London Correspondent of Liverpool Albion. 


AN UNSOCIAL PEER. 

It is related that the late Earl of Home was 
on one occasion angling from the boat of Robert 
Kerss, the well known south country fisher, on 
the upper part of the Makerston Water; and as 
the day was favorable he hooked and landed 
several fish in succession. As each salmon wag 
knocked on the head his lordship refreshed him- 
self from his flask with much self-gratulation, 
and returned it to his pocket without offering it 
to the venerable fisherman. Rob gloomily bore 
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this unwonted treatment for some time, but at 
last, seeing no prospect of amendment, he de- 
liberately pulled the boat to the shore, put up 
the oars, padlocked it, and walked off in the 
direction of his hut. The Earl, amazed, called 
to him to come back, as his day’s sport was not 
nearly over; but Rob replied—‘‘ Na, na; them 
that drink by themsel’ can fish by themeel’,” and 
left the Peer to digest his mortification as bes. 
he might. 

A strange affair has recently occured at Ver- 
sailles. One of the notabilities of the town since 
the year 1817 has been an aged woman, known 
as Mile. Savalette, who was always remarked 
for her old fashioned dresses. She changed her 
lodgings every three months, and never received 
visits; but used to amuse herself by visiting 
concierges and listening to their gossip about 
their masters. She was supposed to belong to a 
noble family, and it was known that since 1829 
she had been in receipt of a pension of 1000fr., 
granted by Charles X., and that members of the 
Legitimist party from time to time made her 
presents. Three days ago she was found dead 
in her room, and on the usual medical examina- 
tion of the body being made, it turned out that 
she was a man, eighty years of age! The sole 
solution of the enigma appears to be that the 
real Mile. Savalette having died some years ago, 
the deceased possessed himself of her papers, and 
to obtain possession of her revenue passed him- 
self off for her.—Galignani. 


MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY. 


On Saturday week, shortly after 11 o’clock, 
A. M., a hack-cab was driven up to the church 
door of St. Pancras, London, and the “fare,” 
consisting of two ladies and two gentlemen, 
alighted. The ladies were young, plump, and 
rather good looking. They were not exactly 
what is called in their ‘‘teens,” but both were 
absolute children compared with the elder of 
their traveling companions. This gentleman, 
although frisky in manner and juvenile in attire, 
had passed the allotted period of threescore and 
ten, by fifteen years. Born in the year of grace 
1778, he was consequently in his eighty-fifth 
year; and it appeared that, instead of attending 
in the character of parent, grand-parent, or 
great-grand-parent, to give the young ladies 
away, the octogenarian was there for the pur- 
pose of appropriating one of them to himself 
through the medium of a marriage alliance. 
The clergyman who officated at St. Pancras find- 
ing the certificates all regular, and the parties 
immediately concerned of what the law calls 
*¢ full age,” united the ‘‘ happy pair” in the in- 
dissoluble bonds of matrimony. On the after- 
noon of the same day a handsome private carriage, 





painted dark green, and drawn hy a pair of 
splendid horses, was observed waiting at the 
Sittingbourne station of the East Kent Railway. 
The down train arrived as usual, and the bride 
and bridegroom of St. Pancras stepped out of a 
first class carriage. The porters and railway 
officials touched their hats with respectful atten- 
tion as the ‘‘gay Lothario” passed, with his 
blushing bride on his arm, and seated himself in 
the vehicle, and, within half an hour, the car- 
riage had deposited its burden at Norton Court, 
the residence of the Right Hon. Stephen R. 
Lushington, formerly Governor of Bombay, one 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Councillors, for twenty 
years Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Commons, son-in-law of the late General Lord 
Harris, of Belmont, the hero of Seringapatam, 
and grand uncle to the present lord. The right 
hon. gentleman is connected by marriage (the 
first Mrs. Lushington died twelve months ago) 
with several of the first families in Kent, and 
his matrimonial escapade, has of course, given 
rise to a goal deal of comment. The lady upon 
whom he has conferred the honors of mistress of 
Norton Court formerly filled a domestic office in 
the household, and the gentleman who “gave 
her away” was the landlord of the Portland 
Hotel, in Great Portland Street, at which the 
bridal party sojurned.— Cheltenham Paper. 


ADULTERATION OF SPICES. 


It seems that there are spice mixers as well 
as meal mixers, and that the mixing trade is 
profitable. A person who, some 14 years ago, 
was passing rich on 14s. a week, has since then 
accumulated something like £20,000 by grinding 
coffee and other spices. He got on swimmingly 
in his mixing trade till a person who suspected 
him took steps which led to his detection. 
He sent him a quantity of pure coffee, having 
secured proof of its purity. On receiving it 
back ground, he sent it to a well-known chemist 
and medical gentleman in the city, who found 
an immense quantity of mixture in the ground 
coffee. Oneomplaining of this, he received some 
£250 to keep all quiet; but the matter spunked 
out—others suspected, sent their goods to a 
chemist, found them all largely adulterated, and 
an application has very properly been made 
to the Fiscal to take a fatherly oversight of 
this grinding and mixing genius. Itis saidthe 
bird has flown, and the money, which lay in 
large sums (more than £9000 in one) in more 
than one of our banks, has disappeared also. 
We hope our Fiscals will do their duty in 
the matter, and put an end to this abominable 
traffic. People think they are drinking coffee 
when they are only drinking water and flour 
and other more dangerous mixtures.— Glasgow 
Paper. 












EDITH TREVOR. 


BY A DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


(Continued from page 47.) 


CHAPTER X. 

Durine the four years which elapsed since 
Beatrice Leigh first came to Castle Trevor, the 
poor child had led a dull, weary life. Forashort 
space her mother attempted to interpose herself 
as a gentle shield between her and the vigorous 
‘‘system” pursued by Lady Trevor; but ill 
health, and the consciousness that the faintest 
opposition only strengthened the resolve of the 
inflexible chatelaine, compelled her to resign the 
child to the superior power. The ignorant little 
Bengalee was speedily put under a severe course 
of Lindley Murray and Doctor Watts; which 
mental aliment (as her digestion was good) made 
way by degrees for sundry other dainty plats, 
prepared by those foreign and home Soyers who 
cater for the psychological appetite. She ate of 
all; and under her aunt’s unflinching eye, grew 
up to be a well-educated, dispirited and very 
lovely girl. 

As Mrs. Leigh’s health grew daily more fee- 
ble, it was considered prudent that she should 
be kept free from all excitement, to which end, 
Bice, after the daily routine of lessons was over, 
was consigned to the guardianship of the French 
bonne, (who replaced her faithful Ayahb,) and 
only permitted to visit her mother for a short 
time under the active surveillance of Lady Tre- 
vor. This was terrible both to mother and child. 
Without being able to shape her fears, Bice felt 
that a shadow was deepening between them; 
one which identified itself more and more with 
the brilliant cheek and fever-lighted eye, the 
hollow cough and wasted form; while her mo- 
ther felt that each day was but drawing near to 
the time when this tender little plant must be 
deprived of her care and left in this most un- 


genial atmosphere. To the beauty of Edith’s | 


character Mrs. Leigh was fully alive, even while 
deploring its defects, and rightly judging that 
her love once enlisted would be a wall of fire 
and brass, resolved to confide Bice to her care, 
so far as it would not be antagonistic with that 
of her uncle and guardian. 

It was some time since Bice had seen her 
cousin, as the little girl had been at the sea- 
coast during Edith’s last visits at Castle Trevor; 
but no imagination could go beyond the beauty 


of that well-remembered face, or the love which | 
her cousin had always shown her. Great was 


her delight at hearing that Edith was once more 


coming, and many secret marks were made indica- 
tive of the number of days likely to elapse before 
her welcome arrival. At length the day came, 
and as evening closed in she drew her chair close 
to the window which commanded a view of the 
avenue, whilst she listened earnestly for the 
sound of wheels. 

‘*Comé, Miss Leigh, let me close the shutters,”’ 
said the housemaid, who entered with candles. 

‘<Oh please, Jane, do let me stay here! I want 
to see the carriage when it comes up the ap- 
proach.” 

‘What good will that do you, miss?” You 
wont see Miss Trevor until to-morrow, for I 
heard her ladyship give orders that dinner was 
to be put off till half-past eight; and it will be 
too late for you to go down to dessert.” 

‘‘ Well, I know that, Jane, but please don’t 
close the shutters.” 

‘‘You can have them open until your tea 
comes in, and then mamselle will be sure to close 
them.” 

And so she sat there looking out on the bright 
moonlight that made all so clear, until the sound 
of wheels were heard on the avenue, which finally 
ceased before the marble steps. Bice flew to a 
dark nook on the stairs which commanded a 
surreptitious view of the hall, from wherein she 
saw her uncle enter with Edith on his arm, fol- 
lowed by Palmyre bearing shawls and furs. 

‘‘How is Aunt Constance?” were the first 
words, ‘‘not any better? ah, I am sorry; I must 
see her atonce. Howdo you do, Aunt Trevor?” 
to the tall figure which presented itself, *‘1 can- 
not give you a hand until Palmyre removes my 
wrappings; how is dear Bice, where is she?” 
but before the questions were answered, the 
dressing-bell rang, and Lady Trevor, who was 
the impersonation of Punctuality, suggested a 
speedy retreat; whereupon Edith walked up 
stairs, and Bice slipped back to her room de- 
lighted that her cousin had not forgotten her. 

The next morning after the little girl and her 
bonne had breakfasted together, she arranged 





her easel and brushes preparatory tg the advent 


and presently a shadow fell across it, then a 
lady entered in an exquisite morning toilette. 
She stood for a moment on the threshold, and 
though Bice’s heart told her who the visitor was, 
she was too timid to make the first advance, un- 


of her drawing-master. The door stood open, 
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til soft arms were thrown round hers, and a 
warm kiss imprinted on her forehead. 

‘¢My dear little cousin, Iam soglad to see you!” 

** And I too, to see you! And mamma will be 
so happy now you are come; have you seen her 
yet?” 

‘¢ Yes, dearest, I saw her last night.” 

*¢Is she better, do you think she is better ?” 

‘¢ My love! I cannot tell; we must hear what 
the doctors say before we judge. But how lit- 
tle you have altered in size, Bice; don’t you 
ever mean to grow tall?” 

‘I wish I could,” she replied, laughing, “ but 
I have no time.” 

«Too busy studying? well, that is all right, 
and I see you paint; that gipsy’s head is ad- 
mirable, what books are these? ah! my old 
friends, I see. I thought every thing I left was 
in too deplorable a state to be good for much. 
Dante and Goethe, and catechisms without end. 
Are you lonely now that Aunt Constance is so 
much in her room? Have you any young 
friends?” 

Her eyes filled with quick springing tears, as 
she said: 

‘¢ Yes, I am often very lonely, especially as 
aunt does not allow me to go to mamma except 
once a day. I have no friends except Neptune, 
the old dog.” 

‘Dear, good Nep! He is truly a friend to 
the desolate. When I had these rooms and these 
books he was my only companion, and a true- 
hearted one he was, dear old fellow! But come; 
there is the breakfast bell, are you ready ?” 

‘“‘T have breakfasted, thank you. I always 
breakfast at eight o’clock with Mademoiselle 
Clarice, and dine when aunt has luncheon.” 

‘* Pauvre petite!” she said, compassionately, 
then remembering Lady Trevor’s wrath at un- 
punctuality, she hastily kissed her and descended 
to the breakfast-room. Her first exclamation 
was of the grace and beauty of the little girl. 

**Such violet eyes, and lovely hair! Who 
could have imagined that the child I thought 
such a fright would grow into this loveliness.” 

‘*You are as romantic as ever, I see,” said 
Lady Trevor, with her cold smile; but the re- 
mark, which before would have been followed by 
a scene, was scarcely noticed by Edith, who, in 
the new atmosphere she was breathing, had no 
place for one unkind or uncomfortable thought. 

**Romantic! to be sure I am, aunt! who 
would not be with such a fairy creature as Bice 
to inspire one. If I were an enchantress I would 
build her a fairy palace, and keep her safe from 
all griefs and cares.” 

‘Poor girl!” said Lord Trevor, kindly, ‘she 
will soon have grief enough.” 

“Do you really think Aunt Constance in im- 
mediate danger?’ 





‘*Oh yes, there is no longer any doubt. Doc- 
tor Roper says her life hangs on a thread, and, 
at most, cannot last many weeks.” 

‘** It is entirely her own fault,” returned Lady 
Trevor, ‘* since she has come here, she has done 
nothing but pine and fret. Had she roused her- 
self she might have lived a long time; long 
enough, at least, to have taken charge of her 
daughter, and established her in life.” : 

«‘That will be nothing difficult, my dear aunt; 
with beauty like hers she may have any destiny 
—however high—which you please to assign to 
her.” 

**T trust you will not put any such idea in her 
head.” 

‘**Of course not, but my words will come true.” 

Bice scarcely believed her senses when, later 
in the day, Edith entered the school-room, and 
telling her to put aside that very amusing work, 
Butler’s Analogy, over which she was ‘‘ breaking 
her mind,” bade her dress quickly to accompany 
her in the park-carriage to the village. 

‘* But aunt—?” 

**Knows and consents, chére petite, so your 
little conscience may be satisfied.” 

How delightful was that drive! How kind 
and sisterly the stately Edith to her young com- 
panion as she listened to the detail of her inno- 
cent child life; and how almost worshiping the 
gaze of the upturned blue eyes that rested with 
such love on her cousin, who, in Bice’s opinion, 
was the embodiment of every grace, mental and 
personal. 

‘‘What are you thinking of?” asked Edith, as 
she caught the expression of her face, half 
shaded by sunny curls and the broad straw hat. 

‘*I was thinking,” she replied, innocently, «I 
was thinking how beautiful you are, and how 
everybody must love you.” 

“Oh no,” said Edith, laughing, ‘‘ everybody 
does not love me, I assure you; some one may 
be silly enough to do so—your little self for in- 
stance,” she said, bending over her companion 
to conceal the glad flush that lighted her face, 
as she thought of Ais love which was then the 
bright rainbow of all her fancies. 

When the carriage returned to the castle they 
were met by Lord Trevor, who, in agitated, hur- 
ried words, told them Mrs. Leigh had another 
hemorrhage during their absence, from which 
her physicians anticipated the worst results. 

The impetuous Edith would have rushed up 
stairs at once, but was prevented by her uncle, 
who assured her that the least excitement must 
be avoided. 

‘* But, at least, Bice ought to see her mother,”’ 
she said, mindful of the little figure which clung 
tremblingly to her, ‘‘do, Uncle Reginald, let her 
go, and I will stay here.” 

‘‘Impossible, my dear; but, yes—I will see 
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what I can do, the child ought to see her; poor 
Constance !” 

An interval ensued which seemed an eternity 
to the two, who remained clasped in each other’s 
arms ; Edith murmuring soft, caressing words ; 
and Bice shedding no tears, but sobbing convul- 
sively as though her young heart was breaking. 
Lord Trevor returned, saying they were both to 
go up, but must be perfectly quiet. 

The darkened room was very still. On the 
bed, white as its drapery, was the scarcely 
breathing figure, whose only sign of life was the 
quivering eye-lid. A press of Edith’s hand kept 
Bice from springing forward; but the pale lips 
moved, and the doctor’s quick ear discerned the 
faintly uttered ‘‘my child.” Ina moment, spite 
of Lady Trevor’s protest, they were fast locked 
together ; the child’s sobs seeming to hurry the 
sands co fast ebbing from the glass. Mrs. Leigh 
sought for Edith’s hand and put Bice’s into it; 
and for a moment the eyes unclosed and looked 
wistfully at the face that bent over her. The 
mute appeal was understood, and Edith sinking 
on her knees clasped the two hands—one damp 
and cold—between her own, whispered to the 
waiting ear, ‘‘As my sister, for life and death to 
the best of my power, so help me God!” The 
solemn oath sanctified by the dread Presence 
satisfied the mother, who smiled faintly, and 
still holding and held by Edith’s clasp, closed 
her eyes and all was over. 

* * * * * * 

When Edith, before retiring to rest, sought 
once more that chamber—lately the scene of 
suffering and disquiet, but now of holy peace 
and calm—she looked for a moment on the waxen 
features so still and pure, and thought of the 
promise she had given. ‘I shall be but a poor 
guide,” she said, ‘‘ but to the extent of my power 
will I be to her, what in my need you would 
have been to me, oh dear Aunt Constance.” 

She was anxious to return to Paris, but in the 
true nobility of her nature set aside the wish, 
in order that her presence might console 
Beatrice, who appeared only to live in her sight. 
The clinging timidity of her nature and her deli- 
cate mignonne beauty would of themselves have 
attracted Edith had no other cause existed. 

The cousins were very much together, though 
Lady Trevor was at first dissentient; but the 
change in Edith’s temper—and in truth it seemed 
entirely changed—wrought a corresponding 
change in hers, and since Edith had become to a 
certain degree gentle and conciliating, Lady 
Trevor’s sarcasm and asperity were softening 
away; and as a result Bice was benefited in a 
great degree. 

The privilege of breakfasting down stairs was 
accorded to her; permission given to frequent 
the morning-room when visitors were not there, 





and, in fact; many indulgences granted, so that 
her life—outwardly at least—looked much 
brighter than heretofore. 

Besides, knowing that she was completely un- 
der her jurisdiction, and finding her the most 
obedient and gentle of pupils, Lady Trevor bad 
no possible excuse for fault finding, and thus 
Edith returned to Paris with a comfortable as- 
surance of her beloved cousin’s welfare. 





CHAPTER XI. 

I once heard some one say, ‘‘when Pride 
thaws look out for floods,” without exactly know- 
ing what was meant. But I have since learned, 
and much investigation has only proved the truth 
of the remark. Ina character like Edith Tre- 
vor, repressed and chilled for long years, the 
sudden lighting up of love, would be as the un- 
locking by the smile of spring of the ice-bound 
rivulet. Waters rushing madly on, wildly over- 
leaping every barrier and obliterating all traces 
of the past as they swept by; with every drop 
of spray a diamond sparkling in the glad sun- 
shine. Those whose lives—and loves—glide 
quietly onward, as a peaceful stream between 
fair meadow banks, know nothing of the intense 
bewildering delight of the foaming mountain 
torrent. ‘But the quiet stream is so much 
safer,” says the lady with the spectacles and 
blue veil. Is it so, madame, or mademoiselle, 
(though I will give you brevet rank if you wish 
it,) is it so? For my part, I think these same 
quiet waters are often full of deep and perilous 
places, into which, if you sink, you may sing 
‘‘lasciate ogni speranza, etc.,” to peculiar me- 
tre; while of the aforesaid torrent, at least, let 
us do it the justice to say, that its perils are 
evident and may be avoided too, if we havea 
properly constructed craft and—can—sTEER— 
WELL. | 

Whether the boat was worthy or not Edith 
scarcely stayed to ask; the sun was bright and 
the waters danced and sparkled, and her heart 
was glad as she bounded along 

“ Amid ripple and spray 
Over the waters, away and away.” 

Madame de Belle Isle was a witness of this 
voyage, which she beheld not with eyes of ad- 
miration. There is nothing Spartan in a true 
Frenchwoman, she will steal the fox if she can, 
and cover it up in her robe, too, but at the first 
bite you hear her shriek, and then you are sorry 
for her—not for the theft, for that was only a 
bagatelle—but that the ill-mannered beast should 
bite. And thus the fair duchess bewailed until 
her cries came even unto the ears of Agliie, who 
in due season reported the same to Edith. 

‘«But you know I did not deceive you,”’ said 
the countess. “I told you, and Alcide told you, 
what people say of all those whom he admires ; 
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and now Madame la duchesse permits herself to 
say you have joined the list. Mon Dieu! if Mi- 
ladi Trévore should hear it!” 

‘* Hear what, Agliie?” 

‘* What the duchess, and indeed all Paris say 
of you.” 

‘¢ What do they say ?” 

‘* As if I could tell!” 

* Be silent then if you cannot speak the 
truth.” 

‘The truth! but it is not the truth,” cried 
the stupid Agiiie. ‘* Why should I say of you 
what is not true?” 

Edith favored her with ‘‘ a look ;” and after a 
moment’s silence said, 

‘‘ agliie try to be rational if you can. Tell 
me what Madame de Belle Isle said?” 

‘‘Mon Dieu! you know what others said of 
her and Elmpark.” 

** Does she class me with herself? 
dare—”’ 

‘*Ciel! how quick you are. You know very 
well I told you how it would be, but you would 
not listen. I only tell you these things so that 
you may be more guarded. And then it is so 
well that you happen to be in France, instead of 
England, for you see we forget every thing in a 
short time here; and in a month or two this 
cancan will be all over! Now listen to my plans. 
Everybody will be out of Paris in a month, and 
I propose going to La Chataigneraie, where the 
count my husband is making improvements, and 
if you come it will take you away from all an- 
noyance, and when we come back again, Elm- 
park will have some one else to adore. What do 
you say?” 

‘* That I shall not go, thank you. I think I 
shall return to England, where I ought to have 
staid. If I went with you to La Chataigneraie, 
people would say I left Paris to avoid on dits.” 

** They will say just as much—and more—if 
you go to England, and besides that, if you 
really do love Elmpark, (don’t be angry,) you 
will still see him, which you might not do in 
England.” 

‘* Well, I will think about it.” 

Which she did, and finally consented, for Ag- 
lae’s last argument was irresistible; and as she 
knew that in England she would not see Elm- 
park, she thought it best to stay where he was, 
the truth being a want of courage to make so 
decided a move. 

And so Madame de Pouillac announced to her 
husband that he was expected to act as convoy, 
to which he assented with the most anti-marital 
alacrity. Lord Elmpark used much persuasion 
to convince her this expedition was a foolish one. 

**T cannot see why you go there. De Pouillac 
told me a month ago he was setting off for his 
place near Blois, and that is at such a reason- 
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able distance from Paris, that we could see each 
other as often as we pleased ; but instead of that 
you are off to the antipodes! Besides, why need 
you leave Paris even if the De Pouillacs do so?” 

‘«‘The only alternative except returning to 
England.” 

‘‘ Now do be reasonable. What on earth do 
you care for what Amelie de Belle Isle says? 
Ah, count, good-day to you! I have just been 
reviling you for taking the ladies to La Vendee.” 

‘* Yes, we are going to La Chataigneraie, Ma- 
dame de Pouillac wished it; we shall be ‘happy 
to see your lordship there if you should choose 
to pay us a visit.” 

‘*T shall only be too happy.” 

‘‘And you, Beckendorf, shall also be most 
welcome,” said the hospitable count, as the 
Russian approached. ‘You are one of Ma- 
dame’s favorites, and as such, I shall always be 
happy to see you.” 

And the invitation was accepted, much to 
Elmpark’s chagrin, who would infinitely have 
preferred its being extended to himself alone ; 
but he could not alter the programme, and was 
fain to trust Fortune for the future. La Cha- 
taigneraie was a rambling old chateau, built ap- 
parently after the model of Bourboun |’ Archam- 
baut, surrounded by groves of trees, from 
whence it took its name, and land-locked by 
hills, through an opening in which, beyond the 
‘‘pays marécageux,” shone the waters of the 
Bay of Biscay. It was in truth a lovely spot, 
full of quiet beauty, where peace and content- 
ment might well be experienced by all in whose 
heart rankled no concealed thorn. Edith found 
the solitude oppressive, having no pleasure but 
in looking forward to Elmpark’s advent, while 
Aglae, uttering no sigh for Past for Future, was 
contented with her daily rides to Thouars, in 
company of St. Trou, and looked not beyond. 

Elmpark’s letters, those treasures which were 
pored over and reconstrued, were silent on the 
subject of his visit, and Edith was beginning to 
speculate on its probability, when doubt was 
changed to joyful certainty by his arrival. 

Then how bright was the sunshine! And 
what a pleasant partie carrée they formed—for 
though there were five people actually, yet virtu- 
ally they numbered but four, as the owner of La 
Chataigneraie counted only as a cipher at the 
left hand, and did not interfere with the occupa- 
tions or pleasures of his countess and her 
guests. 

And here I would linger for a moment in this 
place, where I have led Edith Trevor, a place so 
full of tender associations and sweet memories, 
that even as I write, a tear unbidden rises to my 
lid. I cannot bear to trace a dark shadow over 
that much loved spot;. but the incidents which 
occur in these pages—where truth and fiction 
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are interwoven-—would, to me at least, lose half 


their identity were they separated from their | 


respective places. But the veil was thickening, 
though unnoticed, and dark clouds gathering 
over the horizon, unseen by the eyes bewildered 
by the noontide glare. Edith saw not the storm 
that was coming, or the abyss opening at her 
feet; her gaze was turned on him alone who 
was her guiding star, and fearlessly and con- 
fidingly she walked on, with the faith of a heart 
which ‘‘ counts distrust as treason in love.” 

Along the highway of life there are many Le- 
vites, who pass with scorn and loathing by the 
fellow traveler who has fallen among thieves; 
many self-righteous Pharisees who walk un- 
tempted—and perchance because of it walk also 
securely—along the beaten path, crying loudly, 
‘‘ Lord, I thank thee I am not as this woman is, 
no one can point a finger at me and say I have 
sinned ;” and she goes to her house satisfied; 
but the Lord of all, who judges the hearts of his 
creatures, as we do their conduct, may chance 
at the final rendering in of accounts to reverse 
many of our decisions, so that the Sinner will 
change places with the Saint. What is woman’s 
strength in her love and trust, but very weak- 
ness, when opposed to man’s passion and selfish- 
ness? What her truest resolve, and steadiest 
purpose, but snow before the sun? Therefore 
pity, and say not, ‘‘ stand aside, for I am holier 
than thou.” 

Against this fatal power, Edith struggled for 
awhile; for awhile conscience spoke loudly, but 
His love soon lulled the wild alarm, 
until at last the monitress was silent, and the 
chain which, before of flowers, was thrown 
lightly over her now became of iron, one day to 
pierce through the wildly throbbing heart so in- 

toxicated by the maddening draught. 

The waking up after fever has passed; and 
the stillness after the hurricane has blown over, 
is felt in a greater or less degree by those who 
yield to temptation. Before we stretch out our 
hand for the forbidden fruit, there is at least the 
excitement of anticipation ; but after the chalice 
. is grasped and drained—-what then? Nothing 
but an empty monument of that for which our 
all is sacrificed. 

Life with Elmpark had been a toy to be spent 
or misused as he pleased; and for the gratifica- 
tion of which no effort was deemed useless, no 
means unfair. Impulse and self indulgence 
were his ruling principles, and to these all else 
were sacrificed. Yet he was not all bad; in the 
well so foul and weed-choked shone a ray, half 
pity for her, half contempt for himself, as the 
author of the sorrow which showed itself in the 
humbled brow and downcast eye he had known 
so fierce and haughty. Yes! she had fallen, 
fallen from her high and trusting reliance on 





self; fallen to the level of those whose names 
were lightly spoken of when coupled with his ; 
fallen from the joy and gladness which com- 
passed her around; fallen so that she loathed 
herself—a fallen angel indeed! There was 
something new and fascinating to Elmpark in 
this repentance of hers; a feeling which it was 
his daily study to dull by redoubled tenderness 
and devotion. I will not profane that most holy 
of words—Love—by applying it to him, but for 
the present, passion, an intoxication of the 
senses, took its place, and while that lasted 
Edith would have no reason to complain of cold- 
ness or slight. 

Count Beckendorf now brought his unwelcome 
presence to La Chataigneraie, where he found 
the inmates so occupied with each other as to 
have no time to devote to him, and being, in 
consequence, much displeased with his reception, 
he betook himself, after a week’s sojourn, back 
to the capital, where he achieved quite a repu- 
tation by the piquancy of his details regarding 
the doings in La Vendee. 

So that Edith, on her return to Paris, found 
herself far from being forgotten, as Aglae pro- 
phesied, and more an object of interest than 
before. But her haughty reserve, the cold im- 
passability of her manner, the ‘‘ iron door’ she 
shut in the face of any one who.sought to pry 
into her inner self, and above all the steady 
watch over each word and tone addressed to 
Elmpark, completely baffled the quidnunes, and 
so having nothing of real interest to build on, 
they were fain to satisfy themselves with some 
other particle which a sweep of the whirlpool 
tossed up for their amusement. But beneath 
this impenetrable exterior Edith suffered, as 
those alone do who hold by a thread that for 
which they have bartered all. This fatal pas- 
sion, which isolated her from every former tie, 
caused her for that reason to cling more closely 
to him. How she now hung on a word, a look, 
a smile! She who. had been worshiped as a 
goddess, herself taking the idolater’s place! 
Thus months passed unmarked, except by the 
shadow which still pursued her, the terrible 
thorn in the flower she pressed so tightly to her 
heart. This shadow which she dared neither 
shape, nor whisper to her own heart, was the 
doubt that one day he would no more love her. 
Living on his affection—now at his option to 
give or withhold—what guarantee had she for 
its continuance? These thoughts, so painful 
and harassing, were plainly depicted on her 
speaking countenance. Elmpark noticed it— 

‘‘What distresses you, Edith?” he would 
inquire; ‘‘have these people been annoying 
you? I thought they were letting us alone 
now.” 

«So they are, I believe.” 
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**Then what is the matter? Are you un- 
happy ?” 

‘* Yes and no.” 

‘* For what reason; are you tired of me?” 

** Charles !” 

s ** Well, dearest, what is it?” 

‘*T can scarcely tell; nothing more than fan- 
cies; perbaps I am too exigeante.” 

**And what may your fancies be? Not doubts 
of me, I hope?” he added, taking her hand 
fondly, ‘* because you have no earthly reason to 
do that.” 

**I do not doubt what you are, but what you 
may be.” 

“Oh, as for that, remember my saw, rien 
nest certain que Vimprevu, and besides, as I 
don’t doubt you, why should you not be equally 
trusting ?”’ 

‘*It is not a doubt I feel, Charles, it is more 
a restless anxiety, a cloud as of coming evil. 
If I thought you no longer loved me, or gave 
your love to another—oh, it is too horrible to 
think !” 

‘*Then do not think it. I am sure, Edith, 
you have no cause to dread the future. If you 
were my wife I could not be more faithful—per- 
haps not so faithful—than I have been; so let 
us say no more about it.” 

She was silent, for the words “if you were 
my wife” rang like a knell at her heart. No 
wife and with no wedded claim, only holding on 
to generosity and love! And what a frail hope 
and unsound foundation was this; for who, af- 
ter passion has been exhausted, can hope that 
the pure and lasting affection of wedded life will 
take its place ; an affection based on esteem and 
respect? I have often heard the proposition 
advanced, that a woman who falls secures to 
herself an enduring claim on his gratitude who 
caused it; but this is not so. Men seldom see 
that any sacrifice has been made; they look on 
it as an equal sort of game; and if the common 
feeling of honor and manliness prevents them 
from boasting of their triumphs, they consider 
the matter ended, without any claim upon the 
future, either as regards gratitude or affection. 
Lord Elmpark was not deceived by his feelings. 
He would have regretted exceedingly the neces- 
sity of any immediate rupture with Edith, whose 
beauty, refinement, and fascination exercised a 
great influence over him; but. he knew perfectly 
well that this would not last always, that another 
would succeed to her place, and then—ah yes, 
poor Edith, what then! 

A splendid necklace of diamonds and sapphires 
with a Maltese cross attached attracted his eye 
in a jeweler’s show case. It had been ordered 
by the Russian ambassadress ; but for the con- 


sideration of a few thousand frances beyond its 


value, the tradesman consented to part with it, 





especially as Madame |’Ambassadrice was at, 
Barege, and before her return another could be 
finished. 

With the sparkling circle coiled on its white 
velvet pillow, Elmpark repaired to the Hotel de 
Pouillac, and very gracefully begged Edith’s ac- 
ceptance. She took it from his hand, looked at 
it a moment, and then replacing it in its case 
said : 

** Do not attribute any crooked motives to me 
if I refuse; but—but I cannot take it.” 

‘Cannot! and why not?” 

‘In the first place because I never receive a 
gift from any one.” 

‘‘ But from me, dearest, from me.” 

‘¢From you, least of all.” 

‘« And why so, if you please?” 

‘¢T cannot explain to you the reason, Charles, 
for I scarcely understand it myself.” 

‘¢ But I know it, you proud Edith! You wish 
all the debt to be on my side, and will not let 
me lighten it by even a little love token.” 

‘¢ Such love tokens, dear Charles, can never 
lighten the debt, as you choose to term it; and 
would be of no value to me, except of course as 
coming from you. Give me your love fully— 
freely—that is all I ask, all I can accept.” 

‘*Do I not?” Are you still doubting? Will 
you never believe me, or give me credit for sin- 
cerity? Iam sure I don’t know what you would 
have.” 

He was chagrined at her inflexible resolve not 
to accept his gift, and somewhat irritated at her 
perpetual suspicion as to the fleeting nature of 
his affection, and left her presence with a feeling 
of annoyance, and a wish that he could find one 
reasonable woman who would be gatisfied with 
what he gave, and not teaze and pester about an 
impossible future. 

Alas, poor Edith! 

On his return to the Rue du Cirque he found 
a billet which had been left in his absence. 
‘* From Amelia I suppose,” he said; then look- 
ing at the name muttered, ‘‘ Dianire/ I thought 
she would not write again; what shall I do? I 
suppose I had better go and see her. Hallo, 
Simpson,” to his groom, “ bring the curricle 
round in ten minutes.” This was the letter: 

«« Will you come and see me once more, Charles, 
and for the last time? Do not fear that I shall 
reproach you; why shouldI? But I wish to 
see you again and have not much time to lose. 
You will come for sake of the past I know. A 
dying request is always sacred, and you will 
not refuse mine. Kare.” 

Along the road past the Batignolles the car- 
riage andits occupant soon sped away. Alight- 
ing before a cottage with windows opening on 
flower-beds, he walked up the garden path, and 
without ceremony entered the house. Knocking 
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softly at the first door a gentle voice invited him 
to come in. The speaker was a young woman 
evidently in the last stage of consumption. Re- 
mains of beauty were visible in the countenance, 
wan with sorrowaad sickness. Her eyes burned 
with the lustre of that fatal disease which ever 
selects the fairest victims, and a quantity of soft 
hair, which floated over her shoulders, was stir- 
red into life by the perfumed breeze which came 
through the open window. A crucifix stood on 
the table, and a book of devotions by her side. 
A deep flush overspread her features as her eyes 
fell on her visitor, who, in a moment, was beside 
her couch speaking caressing and soothing words 
ina low and genile voice, while he held her hand 
in his. Pushing the hair from off her brow he 
said; 

‘* You see, dearest, I came directly you sent 
for me.”’ 

‘¢Thank you, Charles.” 

‘*Are you quite comfortable? Is Madame 
Chollet attentive? Have you every thing you 
need ?” 

‘* Thank you, I have all I want, and Madame 
Chollet is most kind.” 

A pause ensued during which Elmpark tap- 
ped his boot with his cane, while his companion 
looked wistfully at him, as though longing and 
yet fearing to speak. At length she began— 

‘*Charles, I have something to say, something 
to ask, will you be patient ?” 

‘*Surely Kate; what is it?” 

‘*You are sure? Well, you know I will not 
be here long.” 

‘¢Oh, Katie, it will never do to talk that way! 
If you suffer your thoughts to dwell on gloomy 
subjects, why of course it will end in your fan- 
cying yourself very ill indeed.” 

‘* But this is not fancy. I know and feel that 
Iam dying; and surely for my sake you ought 
to rejoice that itis so. There is one request— 
a last one, which I have to make; will you grant 
it?” 

‘“* Certainly, any thing.” 

‘‘Thank God! Charles, dear, when I left my 
home and my loving mother and Agnes to go 
with you, I never thought of the future, or of 
shame or sorrow, but both have overtaken me. 
The shadow of death is upon me now, and 
though I cannot recall the past, (neither can 
you,) still it ought to be atoned for, as far as it 
is possible to atone for so much sin.” 

‘* Atoned for, and how, pray ?” 

‘‘Dear Charles, there is but one way, and 
that is to make me your wife; no! do not inter- 
rupt me! I sball never take your name—never, 
or ask to see you, or be more to you than I now 
am. No one should know it except my director, 
who would be silent, and my own lips will soon 
be sealed in death. Do not refuse me—ah, do 





not! It seems as if I could dare to hope for 
God’s pardon then, as I never can now.” 

‘* What a ridiculous idea! What possible dif- 
ference can it make? or how will present law 
keeping atone for past infractions? If indeed 
we were still living together, it would be all 
very well, but you left me, not I you, and so we 
are about square, I think; besides which, you 
would not get to heaven any sooner for being 
Viscountess Elmpark than Kate Forrester.” 

‘‘Kate Forrester! my own innocent name; 
how long since I heard it! how strangely it 
sounds! No, I do not believe a title would avail 
much in the sight of God, or would in any way 
gain me admittance to His presence, but still I 
feel as if I dare not address her who is all 
purity, so long as I am a degraded creature 
without—” 

‘* Without what? a husband? If you believe 
me, Katie, you have a much better chance by 
keeping to your name than hanging on to mine, 
which ¢ am afraid is held in no great esteem by 
the authorities. As to your degradation, I can 
tell you for your comfort you are not half so bad 
as many who hold avery high head; and, if 
instead of coming up here with that fi olish old 
priest, you had staid where you were, I would 
always have protected and cared for you; it was 
entirely your own fault.” 

‘‘T do not regret it. I look back to my flight 
from Orleans with satisfaction, as the first step 
in a right direction. You knew why I left you, 
and you also knew I would not have gone pri- 
vately had you not watched me so closely, and 
cut off all chance of escape, except when you 
were away.” 

‘Well, it is all over now; you chose to leave 
me, and you did so, and there the matter ends. 
You know I have done what I could for you 
since.” 

‘‘I know you have been most kind and ge- 
nerous,”’ 

‘‘ Then I cannot see what possible reason yeu 
have for making this request.” 

‘Only for the reason I tell you; not indeed 
for any temporal advantage.” : 

“Oh, well, that is all nonsense; you think 
too much of the past; depend on it you have 
done nothing compared with others whose con- 
science never troubles them. And you know 
very well my belief or unbelief is so steadfast 
that it cannot be moved, and so do not try to 
move it. Any other request—no matter what, 
I will gladly fulfill.” 

‘«But you will not grant me this? God help 
me!” 

‘‘Now, Kate, don’t be silly ; I will come and 
see you in a day or two, and in the meantime 
try to keep up your spirits, and do not annoy 


yourself about what is really not worth a second ~ 
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thought. Good bye,” and with a kiss on her 
forehead he left the room. 

‘**A probable thing indeed that I should 
marry her!” he exclaimed indignantly, as he 
flung himself into his curricle. ‘I suppose it 
was that old priest who put it into her head; 
Viscountess Elmpark, ah, bah !” 

Kate lay sobbing on her couch until the touch 
of a pitying hand caused her to look up. 

‘* Ah, father!” she exclaimed, on recognizing 
her director, ‘‘it was no use; he has been here, 
and refused my request.” 

** You must be satisfied, my daughter. I gave 
you permission to make the request, only be- 
cause you so much wished it—not that I imag- 
ined he would consent. You must see it is not 
necessary, or God would give it in some way we 
could not foresee, and indeed your penitence can 
be very complete without. For the little time 
left, call away your thoughts from it altogether, 
and bestow them on Him, who, after His ascen- 
sion, appeared first to the Magdalen. Remember 
the company who stood by the cross; His blessed 
mother, the beloved disciple, and her out of 
whom He had cast seven devils—one all purity, 
one all love, and one all sorrow. Take your 
place there, feel yourself united with them at 
His feet, and be sure that He who came to save 
the lost will not turn from you.” Then he ad- 
ministered the last solemn rite which the church 
directs, and after a moment’s pause, said— 

‘** How is it now, my daughter ?” 

‘All is peace. Rest is near at hand—rest 
after so much sin and disquiet. You will not 
forget, father, when I am gone, to write to my 
dear loving mother wh »m I have so cruelly de- 
ceived, and tell her peace came at last; tell her 
we shall meet, there beyond, as we could never 
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have met here, and that I die blessing her and 
Agnes. Tell her that I did try to find her by 
letter, but no one could tell where she had gone 
after she left home to follow me. You will do 
all this ?” 

‘*Yes, daughter; have you any other wish?’ 

‘*No, father ; I have done with the world.” 

The sun was setting, and threw his beams 
over the room, lighting it up with a glow that 
seemed a radiance from a brighter world. Were 
our eyes not ‘‘ holden” we would see it; not the 
chamber of death, but the entrance to life—an 
entrance peopled by legions of white-robed an- 
gels, waiting to convoy to their Master this 
enfranchised soul, over whom they joyed more 
than over ninety and nine just who needed no 
repentance. 

‘* Hark !”’ said the dying girl, ‘‘I hear music 
—what holds me? I come—Agnes forgive me, 
you love me yet? Mother, dear mother, we 
shall soon meet.” The words died away, the 
shadow of the leaves that hung round the win- 
dow, now gently stirring in the evening breeze, 
fell on her face, giving it an expression like life. 
On a call from the priest, Madame Chollet came 
in; she put her hand over the mouth but felt no 
breath, then held a curl of soft hair to her lips, 
but it stirred not. The tired and crushed heart 
was at rest, its pantings over, its sighs stilled, 
never more to be disturbed by the mocking 
laugh of the worldling, or the sneer of the self- 
righteous Pharisee. Rest, rest, and forever! 
The worn-out casket lay there, its jewel safe in 
His keeping, who will gather His redeemed from 
the four winds of heaven, and round whose 
throne—according to His own most gracious 
promise—shall be none but the childlike and the 
penitent. [ To be continued. 


THE GREAT BAND. 
| 


Tuts world is like an orchestral band— 

Old Mrs. Grundy leads on the stand, 

Cuts with her baton to left and right, 
Keeping her drummers and fiddlers in sight, 
And every soul of the mortal crew 

In that terrible band has something to do— 
Tears and melodies, gammon and “ sass,” 
Most all string with plenty of brass, 

On wonderful instruments they play, 

This band forever working away— 

Tears of maidens and growls of sin, 
Chattering of fools and clinking of tin, 
Vagabonds squealing, whipped at the carts, 
Smacking of kisses and rending of hearts, 
The desolate wind and the idle rain, 
Singing to sadness—“ thy life is in vain!” 
Curses sent off like fiery shot, 

The idle jabber of rake and sot, 

Soft little sighs ’neath the evening star, 





Love notes set to a Spanish guitar, 

Pretty girls whispering “ what can you mean?” 
And the click of many a sewing-machine, 
Gentlemen bellowing loud at the board, 

Bully till Reading or Erie is gored, 

Steam engine screaming with puff and cough, 
Editor scissoring not far off; 

Oh, what band on earth, or wherever you please, 
Ever got out a tune on such sounds as these? 
Rattledy-bang and weep-ity-weep, 

Sing it, and beat it, and scare it to sleep, 

With a million notes of the worst and best, 

Till the great world-baby sinks down to rest; 
And still the tumult loses and wins, 

Ever ceases and ever begins, 

For all that is, whether false or true, 

In that wonderful band has something to do 
With tears or with melodies—gammon or “sass,” 
Most all string and plenty of brass. 








FOLLOWING 


THE DRUM. 


“Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 
There’s no such stirring sound 

Is heard the wide world round, 
As the drum”——- Ruckert. 


We have already spoken to our readers of the 
cheerful and spirited work, ‘‘ Following the 
Drum,” written by Mrs. Vielé, and published 
by Rudd & Carleton, of New York. As a fur- 
ther earnest of our admiration, we take from it 
the following extracts, hoping that their perusal 
may induce the reader to buy the book, and that 
above all the fair author may be induced to 
write just such another, and that right soon! 


DAVIS’ RANCHE. 

About a mile above Ringgold Barracks, on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, lies the town of 
‘Rio Grande City,” until quite recently known 
as ‘* Davis’ Ranche,” so called from its founder 
and present chief magistrate, the Honorable H. 
Clay Davis, upon the history of whose life it 
would not be uninteresting, perhaps, to dwell for 
a moment. 

He left his home in Kentucky when quite a 
boy. His father had been dead some years, and 
becoming tired of the restraint imposed upon 
him by an injudicious mother, he decided to 
seek for himself his fortune or his fate. 

Commencing his new career by a rash en- 
counter on a Mississippi river steamboat, in 
which he wounded (mortally, as was supposed, ) 
a fellow-passenger, he was compelled to take a 
hurried departure for Arkansas. Alone, without 
a friend and without a dollar, a fugitive from 
justice, perhaps a murderer, a houseless wan- 
derer ina wild, unsettled region! Fine pros- 
pects for a young lad of fifteen, and rather a 
peculiar ‘‘ start in the world” for a hero! Ney- 
ertheless he entered upon the task of supporting 
existence with no misgivings as to the future, 
yet without any fixedness of purpose or ambi- 
tion, a fault which has lost to the world many 
a noble spirit, who would otherwise have left 
behind him an honored name. A man seldom 
reaches the ‘‘mountain tops of fame” who has 
not placed his foot upon the ladder in early life. 
The eager aspirations of youth excite to the 
effort, while the cool judgment of manhood 
directs the purpose. As the hot sun of summer 
calls.the fruit into existence, so the less heated 
rays cf autumn mellow it into ripeness and per- 
fection of beauty. 

It would be a long story to follow his earlier 
career. Its many vicissitudes taught him self- 
reliance, and its many escapes from danger gave 





him a recklessness which, in after years, was 
exhibited to a remarkable degree in the Texas 
war of independence. 

He had joined the first expedition into this 
State, where he found himself among men of 
tastes and dispositions similar to hisown. He 
was actively engaged in all those battles which 
gave the world so strong an impression of Anglo- 
Saxon endurance. Fighting simply for the love 
of it, he cared less for the result than for the 
pleasurable excitement it produced. After the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, his 
‘‘ occupation” was ‘‘ gone,” and he became an 
aimless wanderer once more, until at last he 
found himself, after many weary days’ travel, 
on the banks of the Rio Grande. 

It was at the twilight hour that he arrived 
there, and throwing himself on the ground at the 
foot of an ebony tree, he soon fell asleep, and 
dreamed of his home and early years, of his 
mother’s admonitions, and his desertion of her 
—of the struggles he had gone through since, 
and the temptations he had encountered and 
yielded to. The sun was high in the heavens 
before his sleep was disturbed, but he awoke a 
changed man. Out of these dreams had come a 
determination to retrieve the past. How well 
he has kept his determination is shown by the 
flourishing settlement that now marks what was 
then a barren spot. 

The ebony tree has been inclosed and sur- 
rounded by a seat of white plaster. It stands 
conspicuously at the entrance of the town, and 
is remarkable in this barren land for its height 
and beauty. It is carefully watered and cher- 
ished with feelings of sentiment for the dreams 
inspired under its protecting branches. It forms 
the favorite evening resort for the principal men 
of the place, who meet here to discuss their own 
affairs, those of their neighbors, and the nation 
at large, quite in the style of Goldsmith’s _ 

‘“‘ Hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade.” 

Clay Davis was a true specimen of the Texan, 
tall and athletic, yet his delicately cut features, 
carefully trimmed mustache, and air distingué, 
bespoke rather the modern carpet knight than 
the hero and pioneer of the wilderness. Associa- 
tion with the Mexicans had given him a peculiar 
style of manner, a mixture of western frankness 
and the stateliness of the Spaniard; a low-toned 
voice, and a deference mixed with assurance. 
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There were many rumors afloat of his gallant 
bravery, and one that reminded me of David 
and Goliah, in which he had slain a famous Ca- 
manche chieftain in single combat, ridding the 
frontier of one of its direst scourges. 

We do not have to go beyond our native land 
for material for the wildest romance. To a mind 
like Cooper’s, Texas opens a new field, full of 
intense and varied interest for the novel writer. 

Mr. Davis always greeted us with a welcome 
when we made our appearance in the ranche, 
and frequently sent presents of venison, game, 
or melons to the garrison. 

He once sent me a white tea-rose, the only 
one that had ever been seen in this part of the 
world, accompanied by a poetical epistle in 
prose, which I would copy for its intrinsic beauty, 
were it not too personal. It was a fine specimen 
of the peculiar and uncultivated natural elo- 
quence of the West, where exalted sentiment, 
and what might seem to us overstrained poetry 
of expression, is quite natural. 

These Western people have not yet been 
brought under the influence of the modern 
school of light literature, originated by certain 
sarcastic and popular authors, who, with their 
thousand imitators, draw scenes from debauched 
life in populous cities, which turn all that is 
great and soul-stirring to ridicule, regarding 
satire on noble, elevated, and philanthropic sub- 
jects, as an evidence of high intellectual powers. 
These writers have done more toward destroying 
the poetry of life, than to elevate and impraye 
the mind, differing widely from the quaint 
humor and heroic picturing of Sir Walter Scott, 
which cause alternately a smile and glow of en- 
thusiasm, : 

Rio Grande City was first settled in 1848, and 
is now a prosperous village, containing about 
one thousand inhabitans, consisting of Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, and a few Spaniards. 

The buildings consist of Mexican hackals, the 
brick stores of the Americans, and the store- 
houses and dwelling of Mr. Davis, which front 
a plaza, where the market is daily held in the 
open air. The lazy Mexicans lie around in the 
sun, with large open baskets spread out before 
them, containing the most untempting merchan- 
dise, of scanty vegetables, goat’s flesh, and heef, 
cut in strips and dried in the sun. This they 
sell by the yard; so that a person, in going to 
market, is afforded a convenient way of measur- 
ing accurately the appetite of those he has to 
provide for! The cakes and confectionery— 
made of flour, lard and molasses—are disagree- 
able even to look at. Their taste it is impossible 
to imagine. 

The fandango court-yard here, as in all towns 
where Mexican habits at all prevail, is one of 
the chief attractions, and forms one of its prin- 





cipal features; a square inclosure with three 
sides benches, and one side booths, where danc- 
ing, drinking, and gambling are kept up the 
greater part of the night. 

On the outskirts of the town the people are 
annually fencing in new corn-fields, so that in 
spite of the barrenness of the land, the place 
looks quite thriving, having somewhat that as- 
pect of fresh invigorating progress so generally 
found among our young and vigorous people, 
who, like poor Joe Allalone, are always ‘‘ moy- 
ing on, moving on.” 

A billiard-room, an eating-saloon, a bakery, 
and even a ‘‘ pharmacie,” with a most preten- 
tious soda-water fountain, are found here. All 
these attractions and comparative luxuries ren- 
der it a place of great importance in this part 
of Texas. 

This was a great rendezvous for filibusters, 
among whom could be found more true souled 
honesty and genuine generosity than many 
would be led to suppose. 

Many a dare-devil Texan would scorn the 
paltry meanness, and fire at the acts of fraud 
perpetrated by friend on friend, which are of 
not unfrequent occurrence in our civilized me- 
tropolis. 

In the Texan are combined the raciness of the 
Kentuckian, the Creole impetuosity of Louisiana, 
with the reckless heart-in-hand spirit of the 
South-West. They follow different callings, 
from the scout to the office-holder under the 
government, but there exist no false distinctions 
among them. A man stands simply on his own 
merits. The word blasé, or the idea conveyed 
by it, is unknown. Fresh as nature around 
them, their hearts beat true tothe call of friend- 
ship, and respect for women seems an innate 
principle, while daring and bravery are no 
second nature, but nature itself. 

The chances of life are so continually periled 
that it creates a recklessness unknown to us 
purchasers of life-preservers, who repose in the 
security of a private watch! 

Our rides, on account of the climate, always 
took place toward evening. The twilight here 
is very short, day at its decline merging sud- 
denly into darkness. The horses always took 
the same direction, the road that lay between 
the garrison and the ranche. It was a beaten 
cattle-track, cut through the chapparal, forming 
part of what had once been a race-ground used 
by the officers during the late war, when sta- 
tioned opposite here, at Camargo. 

In these rides we frequently met a peaceable 
peasant driving home his floek of goats for their 
evening milking, or a band of huntsmen wrap- 
ped in gay blankets, bright ribbons streaming 
from their sombreros, returning from the day’s 
chase with game hung over their horses’ backs. 
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We were obliged to ride slowly on account of 
the heavy, deep sand, and thickly growing briers 
and cacti which ran all over the ground. Walk- 
ing was impossible, even if the scorpions, taran- 
tulus, and venemous snakes lurking in the scanty 
vegetation, had been more rare. 

There never was a country more unfitted by 
nature to be the home of civilized man, than 
this region of the lower Rio Grande in Texas. 
It seems to hate civilization. Every thing looks 
discouragingly on the settler, refusing to smile 
on his most earnest efforts, pointing with a 
grim and solexan aspect to those flowery plains 
of the North where encouragement and plenty 
await him. It seems only to be intended as 
a home for desperate men, escaped refugees 
from the law; men who live in the saddle, and 
on the prairie seek their subsistence; such as 
give to Texas any bad reputation its population 
may have. 

In this wild region deeds are sometimes 
enacted which make the blood run cold to read 
of; yet we should bear in mind the vast extent 
of the country, and not judge of the character 
of the State by the isolated acts of a roving 
population. 

The Americans on the Rio Grande may be 
considered as the most daring, adventurous set 
of men in the world. Actuated solely by the 
reckless spirit of adventure and restless love for 
the new and exciting, many of their lives present 
scenes of peril which none could encounter 
unless possessed of iron nerve, and which have 
left upon their souls the impress of a new 
nature. , 

The history of each differs from the other, yet 
through the character of all there runs a tinge 
of romance and chivalry which cannot fail to 
excite our admiration, although we might wish 
to see these strong energies directed to a better 
purpose. 

They are essentially a peculiar race, with 
marked individualities belonging to them alone. 
Their innate nobility and high toned sense of 
honor resemble more the days of Ivanhoe and 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, than our more modern 
acceptation of the term. 

The early pioneers of all our Western States 
were restless spirits from the colonies who, as 
civilization advanced, and the first settlements 
became thickly populated, possessing many of 
the restraints and few of the advantages of 
European cities, pushed onward into the wilder- 

_hess to find, like Robin Hood and his “ merrie 
men,” a home in the forest glade, their sole com- 
panionship nature in her varied forms of beauty. 
Civilization, as it has followed them, has urged 
them, like the red men, westward. Familiar 
and hourly intercourse with nature has given 
them atone of mind differing widely from the 





men of the East, who would amaze them by their 
‘‘ business tact” as much as they in their turn 
astonish these sons of trade by their hardy en- 
during lives of self-exposure and privation. 

Since we left Texas, there has been a great 
overfiow in the Rio Grande, and every thing green 
has flourished. The crops have been very luxu- 
riant. They however have been compelled to 
pay for this a high price, as the fever and ague 
has become very prevalent in consequence, ‘‘the 
shakes” (as they call this malady all. over the 
newly settled portions of the West) preventing 
in a measure the enjoyment of this unwonted 
luxuriance and plenty. 

While we were there the climate was very sa- 
lubrious, in fact famously so; the winter days 
were as soft, and warm, and balmy as at the 
Havana. The summer-heat indeed would have 
been almost unbearable, were it not for the cool 
refreshing night breezes. 

In the rainy season the river is apt to overflow 
its banks, and leave numerous little lakes and 
large pools wherever there is a depression of the 
ground. The soil prevents rapid absorption, 
and causes these to remain for weeks. In them 
the Mexican woman can be seen at any hour of 
the day washing clothes while their little naked 
children are splashing in the water in great glee, 
or lying asleep on the bare ground, under a shady 
bush, like so many little animals. 

On ordinary occasions the river is used for 
lavatory purposes, and women washing their 
clothes on the banks, while others spread them 
on the brushwood to dry, form a very pretty 
scene. 

Toward evening it is full of bathers, men, 
women, andchildren. . They swim with peculiar 
agility, more like water-fowl in their fearless 
divings, than human beings. 

By driving about the country among the 
peasantry, at whose huts we always stopped to 
inquire if they had any thing to sell, we became 
very well known among them. I finally com- 
menced looking upon them as a new circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 

They are an amiable, smiling, inhocent race 
of people, utterly unconscious of the higher 
emotions of civilization, save the feeling of 
sympathy in misfortune, which pervades all 
classes of Mexicans. 

So universal is this sentiment that the bit- 
terest enemy, in the hour of trouble, will receive 
care and attention. The well known devotion 
of the Mexican women to the sick and wounded 
of our army during the war, finds no parallel in 
history; and their love, whether for friend or 
lover, when once kindled, is flame in all but its 
short-livedness. 

This lovely trait of sympathy is evident in 
the commonest intercourse. Their overflowing 
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kindness of purpose, that shows itself in every 
trifle, has left on my memory an indelible im- 
pression of kindness toward this innocent, 
warm-hearted race. Yet, mild and inoffensive 
as they usually are, they have enough Spanish 
blood left in their veins to be occasionally roused 
to deeds of desperation and bloodshed. 

The white complexion of an American and 
blue eyes are their beau-ideal of beauty, in 
contrast to their own dark skins and black eyes; 
but a negro they regard as the climax of loveli- 
ness! The more ebon his complexion, the 
woollier his locks, the more claim he has on their 
admiration ! 
~ On the Lower Rio Grande there are no slave- 
holders; the close neighborhood of Mexico 
renders escape so easy that no slaves are ever 
brought here. Our colored dependent, the only 
specimen of his race in these parts, was very 
much petted by the Mexican peasant women 
(who literally adore the sons of Africa!) The 
effects of this appreciation were soon visible! 
as I was relieved from the somewhat arduous 
duty of directing frequent billets (they could not 
be called billets douwz, as they were perfumed 
with a professional odor of pepper!) to a certain 
‘*Miss Georgianna, care of Julius Johnston, 
White-washer, Myrtle Alley, Brooklin”! who 
was thus unfeelingly abandoned for the sake of 
a certain little sallow, black-eyed Ninetta Garcia. 
I spoke to him one day with regard to his unfaith- 
fulness as a correspondent. ‘*I guess how’s she 
disremembers me, I ben gone so long”! replied 
this colored ‘‘man of the world.’”’ Ninetta, in 
the excess of her devotion, paid frequent visits 
to the garrison, where, with enamored eyes, she 
would stand at the kitchen door and watch the 
object of her affection at his various and nume- 
rous employments, presuming that when they 
were ended he would go to the fandango. Very 
little conversation took place between them, and 
that little in a language called ‘* Mex,” a kind 
of Spanish patois, differing widely from pure 
Castilian! This admiration for negroes some- 
what disgusted me with the Mexicans, for in 
spite of philanthropy, Christian charity, and 
liberal views, I do not believe that the colored 
and white races can ever by any possibility 
amalgamate to an equality ! 

The different degrees of instinct in different 
races of the animal kingdom, the different 
degrees of beauty and utility in the different 
classes of the vegetable kingdom, seem a suffi- 
cient reason to believe that these same dis- 
tinctions have been made in the different races 
of the human family. 

In one of our drives we stopped at the ranche 
of an old Mexican, where we had several times 
before been supplied by his daughter with eggs 
and poultry. He had always been away at the 








chase, but on this occasion we found him at home; 
he came out to speak to ‘‘la donna Americanna!” 
who his daughter said was at the door. 

I noticed that he kept one of his eyes tightly 
closed, which gave such a droll and roguish ex- 
pression to his old wrinkled face, that I could 
not help laughing, in which (although not know- 
ing the cause) he heartily joined, probably from 
sympathy ! 

I put my finger on my eye, as a sign to ask him 
why he kept it closed so rigidly? This seemed 
to amuse the old fellow amazingly, (he was past 
eighty,) and in the glee of second childhood he 
had to sit down to laugh, saying when he had 
recovered himself sufficiently to do so—*‘ Los 
Indios, senorita, los Indios;’’ meaning that his 
eye had been shot out by a Camanche’s arrow— 
rather a serious joke, I thought! 

His name was ‘*Chico.”” When quite a boy, 
he had been captured by the Indians, who took 
him up among them, picked out his eyebrows, 
shaved his head, and finally imbued him so 
thoroughly with a taste for their wild mode of 
life that when be was recaptured by the Mexi- 
cans, some eighteen years afterward, he was 
quite loth to remain amongthem. But finally a 
Mexican wife, and several little saffron-colored 
‘*bambinos,” reconciled him to his own people. 


FILIBUSTERING. 

As Christmas approached, rumors of revolu- 
tion on the Mexican frontier became rife; bands 
of filibusters were heard of in the neighborhood, 
and political intrigue absorbed all other topics 
of interest. A scheme had been arranged for 
some time past between General Canales, the 
General-in-Chief of the Mexican militia, and 
General Arista, the President of the Republic of 
Mexico, to declare the northern portions of that 
country (where the latter owned vast possessions) 
an independent State, which in the course of 
time they proposed to annex to the United States, 
and in the meanwhile to demand our support 
and protection, under the new title of the ** Re- 
public of Sierra Madre.” 

The most prominent and active leader in the 
cause was Caravajal, one of the shrewdest states- 
men of Mexico—a man of astute intellect, and 
more than oridinary mental culture. The plans 
of these diplomatic heads were fora bloodless 
revolution. The troops belonging to the regular 
army of Mexico had all been withdrawn from 
the frontier, and the militia (paid vassals and 
confederates in the scheme) placed there agree- 
ing to silently and indisputably surrender all 
power to him. Under this new phase of govern- 
ment, taxes and the custom-houses were alike to 
be abolished, and a free trade to be established 
with the United States. 

These plans were confided to many of the 
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Texan lodge of Free Masons, to which fraternity 
Caravajal belonged, and as their interests as 
merchants were a good deal involved in the 
issue, they joined heartily with the revolu- 
tionists. 

Caravajal was by education an American, al- 
though most patriotically devoted to the land of 
his birth. He had acquired a superior classical 
education at the University of Kentucky, where 
he had graduated, and consequently was men- 
tally superior to most of his coustrymen, the 
Mexican institutions for the education of youth 
being of a very inferior description. 

He was a small man, with a dark complexion 
and an eagle eye, the beauty of his excessively 
ugly face—like a Scotch terrier—consisting of 
this very ugliness combined with an expression 
of great intelligence. The first time that I saw 
him, I was on horseback, riding across the chap- 
paral to the ranche on a shopping expedition, 
to purchase a few of the many luxuries to be 
found there. When we met Caravajal, I knew 
him in an instant, by the stylish way in which 
he wore his black felt sombrero, by the silver- 
mounted pistols in his belt, and by the pure 
English accent of his salutation. 

The Texans, impatient for the moment to 
arrive when the custom-houses and taxes were 
to be done away with, and their goods in conse- 
quence pass into Mexico free of duty, were 
annoyed at the slow and decidedly un-American 
style in which affairs were being conducted, and 
therefore determined to infuse a little more 
‘* patriotism” (as they called it) into the counsels 
of the leaders. Through them a new turn was 
given to affairs, and what was in the first place 
to have been effected by diplomacy, was now 
destined to terminate in a series of sanguinary 
engagements, with rapine, murder, and destruc- 
tion in their train. These commenced directly 
opposite us, in the seige of Camargo by a mixed 
army of Americans and Mexicans, led on by 
Caravajal, roused to so high a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, that men from the ranks were daily de- 
serting the garrison of Ringgold Barracks to 
join them. 

On the morning of the battle we were 
awakened at dawn by the roar of cannon and 
the din of musketry that told of the engagement 
that was going on, within less than three miles 
of us. The point of the highest eminence in the 
garrison was a balcony surrounding the flag- 
staff, which was placed on a high ridge of land; 
a flight of winding steps led to it. We hurried 
there to. see what we could of the fight. 

The cold gray dawn of December was just 
melting undsr the warm influence of early day. 
A few stars shone dimly around the faint out- 
line of a new moon, and the crimson and golden 
yays of a southern sun glowed and sparkled on 





the frosty air as it rose slowly in the horizon 
over the mountains des Lampases. 

With the exception of one mountain range, 
the surrounding country was flat, and on every 
side prairie lands lay stretched as far as the eye 
could see, till sky and land seemed merged into 
an indistinct vapor. The Rio Grande wound its 
sluggish way amidst its barren sandy banks, 
more like a wide canal thana river. The build- 
ings of Camp Ringgold lay at our feet. A little 
further up the river was Rio Grande City. Flags 
were hoisted from the house-tops, and signs of 
an unusual bustle and excitement prevailed. 
Almost directly opposite lay Camargo, the scene 
of the battle. A heavy, dull, vapory cloud hung 
over the country in that direction, and the firing 
of guns, wild yells of men and neighing of 
horses, in mingled confusion, came wafted to us 
at intervals on the clear morning breeze, giving 
token of the struggle that was going on between 
the filibuster and Mexican forces. 

The Mexican troops who occupied the town, 
had taken the precaution to leave their barracks 
the moment they learned of the approach of the 
filibusters, and formed on the plain, outside of 
the city walls. They knew by experience. with 
what skill the Americans penetrated through the 
houses by making holes in the walls, thus passing 
from house to house, covering themselves from 
the fire of the enemy, until they were in close 
rifle distance, when, each man taking a careful 
aim, a deadly fire would be opened upon them 
such as few troops (and especially Mexicans) 
could withstand. It was to avoid all this that 
they had determined to meet the assailants out- 
side of the town, a manceuvre entirely unex- 
pected by the filibusters. The battle was there- 
fore commenced sooner than they had anticipated, 
At the first fire, the Mexican allies of the fili- 
busters fled in every direction. All attempts to 
rally them were in vain. Many in their flight 
plunged into the river and were drowned. The 
few Americans were left alone. These gathered 
together around their only piece of artillery, 
determined to die rather than yield the field. 

The Mexican foe outnumbered them ten to 
one. This did not daunt them. The leaden 
storm swept through their ranks, and thinned 
their numbers. Still they stood their ground. 
The fugitives brought word to the Americans 
on our side of the river of the critical position 
of their friends; the greatest excitement. pre- 
vailed. Every American not in the army, armed 
himself for the rescue. The regular soldiers 
would have gone had they dared. Even the 
women wanted to go. Clay Davis, who had re- 
mained aloof until now, mounted his horse and 
rode out to an encampment of Carese Indians. 
Soon he reappeared with his face painted red, 
followed by the whole band of Indians, yelling 
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at the top of their lungs, brandishing their 


tomahawks and spears. 

Gathering hastily into boats, they were drawn 
swiftly across the river, and darting up the 
banks they disappeared in the chapparal toward 
the scene of action. 

In the meanwhile the firing had ceased. It 
was a moment of fearful suspense, for we thought 
the little band had been forced to surrender, but 
loud cheers soon told us that the Indians had 
arrived, and the firing was again renewed with 
redoubled spirit, and 

“ All day long the noise of battle 

Rolled among the mountains.” 
Happily, night came and put a stop to the un- 
equal strife. 

The silence which followed the suspension of 
hostilities was broken in upon at sunset by the 
vesper chimes, which floating once more from 
the old cathedral towers, on the evening air, told 
a story of peace, contrasting strongly with the 
recent conflict. The bells tolled forth a solemn 
requiem, that fell soothingly on the ear of the 
dying, and over the dead that had fallen. The 
atmosphere was cleared from the smoke of bat- 
tle, and the domes and towers of Camargo rose 
up clearly against the twilight sky, the fiery 
crimson of a peculiar sunset casting a red glow 
on nature. In other centuries and other climes, 
this sign would have been looked upon as a 
symbol from Mars, smiling on heroic deeds, on 
receiving to his realms the warriors that had 
been slain. No one thought of this, and I even 
heard one of our party (a Major over forty) re- 
mark that the sunset promised a hot day in store 
forus! The world gets every day more painfully 
matter of fact, and the imagination becomes 
cramped and subdued by utilitarianism! Poets, 
it is well known, are yearly becoming rarer, 
and even a poetic temperament now yearns for 
a court office and salary to inspire its muse! 
The most daring deed, and the most glowing 
lyre, may linger for the moment on our ears and 
then pass into entire forgetfulness—a mere rip- 
ple on the smooth sea of our commonplace ex- 
istence. Where, now, grow the laurel and the 
bay tree to furnish crowns for the poet or the 
hero? 

The next morning developed a most peculiar 
and unparalled circumstance in the annals of 
war. Onthe previous day the filibusters came 
to the conclusion that as their forces were dimi- 
nishing, and their ammunition giving out, they 
would prove the maxim that ‘‘ the better part of 
yalor is discretion,” and retire to replenish their 
forces and fire-arms, to renew the attack with 
more assured prospects of success. Simultane- 
ously with the filibusters’ fit of diseretion, a pa- 
nic struck the Mexican troops, (who are innate 
cowards, ) and as one party beat a retreat in one 





direction, the other party fled in an opposite 
one, leaving the late scene of contest in sole 
possession of the priests, the women and chil- 
dren, the infirm and the dying. These began 
making immediate preparations to cross (with 
their possessions) to the American side of the 
river, where they knew their lives and proper- 
ties would be more secure. 

Our horses were ready at the door, and we 
rode up to Rio Grande City to hear the particu- 
lars of yesterday’s engagement. The scene that 
met us there was unexpectdly full of novelty 
and raciness. The river seemed alive with 
groups of refugees, in row boats and flat boats, 
crossing the river, fleeing from the revolutionary 
ravages. Children of every age, peasant women 
with bright petticoats and rebosas, aged crones 
with whitened locks and bent forms, tottering 
old men with long silvered beards, patriarchs, 
cripples, and bambinos, all that was pitiful and 
helpless in human nature, seemed to be wafted 
across, and landed on the shores, as if there 
were safety and protection in the very sand banks 
on which they landed, because they bore the 
(to them) sacred name of one of the United 
States, the home of ‘“‘the proud Americans” as 
they admiringly call us. 

Nowhere are we more respected, even vene- 
rated, as a nation than by these simple and 
ignorant peasantry of our border. All the vital- 
ity that they know is due to our influence, which 
comes to their stagnant land as refreshingly as 
rain to a drooping parterre, and causes civil- 
ization to flow through these regions, like its 
river Rio Bravo del Norte, bringing with it 
the only blessing this barren country has ever 
known. 

The American elements that have spread here 
have given a new imptlse, where but a short 
time ago all was torpid and lifeless. On the 
plaza were gathered clusters of filibusters, among 
them many who have since become doubly 
notorious for their daring and bravery under 
General Walker, at Nicaragua. Rumors of Cara- 
vajal’s near neighborhood were whispered about, 
and I recognized in a little dark-eyed curly- 
headed boy, a likeness to the famous border 
chieftain, which led me to suppose his family 
were there also incog. 

Most conspicuously among these men stood 
Clay Davis, in a red shirt, bound with black 
ribbon, falling carelessly open at the neck, 
showing linen of the exquisite embroidery of 
the Mexican women, a sash and belt filled with 
fire arms, a Kentucky ‘ tooth-pick” glistening 
in its crimson sheath among them. A slouched 
black hat completed his graceful costume, which, 
with the exception of a little extra touch of 
dandyism, closely resembled that of all the fili- 
busters. I never could quite bring myself to 
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the belief indulged in by many worthy people, 
that it is a sign of a weak mind to eschew 
clumsy boots and wear spotless linen ! 

Around Mr. Davis were gathered the Indians 
whom he had led so gallantly to the rescue. 
They belonged to a tribe once brave and famous, 
now dwindled down’ to about two hundred 
warriors ; they were on excellent terms with the 
Mexicans and Americans, from whom they had 
learned, by occasional intercourse, some of the 
rudiments of civilization. Hearing of the war- 
fare that was in prospect, they had come down 
from their northern retreats to offer their ser- 
vices in the cause of the revolutionists, of course 
expecting some remuneration in the way of 
plunder, or otherwise, :, I do not think well 
enough of human nature to imagine that disin- 
terested good fellowship alone could inspire a 
band of two hundred men simultaneously! They 
were dressed in the skins of wild animals, bound 
around their loins, their hair parted in the cen- 
tre of the head, and braided down their backs 
in the style of the Misses Kenwigs. They were 
armed with bows and arrows, and rifles (sup- 
plied of course by the Americans, ) of which they 
had learned the use with great aptness. Every 
man had an arrow peculiar to himself, so that 
after the fight was over each one might ascer- 
tain with certainty who could claim the scalps 
of the slain. Several squaws accompanied them, 
dressed in wolf-skins, with bead work belts and 
moccasins. Their countenances were unattrac- 
tive and inexpressive; evidently they were not 
troubled by any useless sensibility ; they looked 
more like men than women. They had with 
them several little copper-colored papooses 
strapped down most unmercifully to a shingle, 
on whom they seemed to scorn to lavish those 
little foolish endearments so natural and spon- 
taneous to the maternal heart. They rather 
treated them like little faggots that some stern 
necessity foreed them not to entirely abandon. 
A tiger cat with its cub that I once saw might 
have put their stolidity to shame! The main 
portion of these lovely females were encamped 
with their children some few miles distant—it 
was only a chosen few who had been brought 
down to the ranche. 

While we stood looking on at this motley 
group, and conversing with the filibuster offi- 
cers, a new boat arrived from the opposite shore, 
and disgorged its promiscuous crew of peasantry 
and soldiers: among them a man landed, and 
came to report himself to an officer who was 
talking to me, so that I had the full benefit of 
his words. His name was Sam Stevens, evi- 
dently a private, and a person of some conse- 
quence with his confederates, who gathered 
around and hailed his advent among them with 


ing, ‘* Here’s a feller that’s real weather-proof, 
he was shot in the eye by a cannon ball, and it 
couldn’t hurt him!” To this, Sam modestly 
remarked, with a broad deprecating grin, ‘‘ Well, 
it was something of a jar!” which speech was 
received with a perfect howl of delight by his 
appreciative audience. Thus encouraged (first 
touching his hat gallantly toward me,) he gave 
us a very spirited account of yesterday’s engage- 
ment, telling how Major D. had ‘spit fire on 
them greasers’ with his rifle, and led on the 
forlorn hope, with a tremendous amount of 
‘*pluck.” From this his discourse flowed off 
into a wild rhapsody on ‘‘the great cause,” 
making abundant use of the words sovereign 
people, freedom, liberty, and other expressions 
peculiarly American in style, all of which was re- 
ceived by his audience with rounds of hearty 
applause. I could have remained hours, listening 
and observing, with intense interest, the pro- 
ceedings of these varied characters, but being 
with * the officer of the day,” who had to return 
at the stroke of the hour to make a tour of in- 
spection of the garrison, we turned our horses’ 
heads reluctantly homeward. 

On the following evening, as we were taking 
our accustomed ride toward Rio Grande City, 
we met a group of Mexicans and Texans bear- 
ing the corpse of a man across the chapparal 
toward the garrison burying-ground. He had 
fallen in the engagement, yesterday, mortally 
wounded, and had died that morning on the 
American side of the river. We paused as they 
passed, and one of them handed us some papers 
that had been found on the body, which was 
wrapped in a Mexican poncho, and laid on a 
rough bier. He was young, in the first flush of 
manhood; his finely-cut features showed refine- 
ment as well as beauty. I knew instinctively 
that there were those living whose blood would 
have been checked in its course, could they 
have seen him as 

“Tn the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless and beautiful he lay,” 
no hand of affection to smooth the tangled 
masses of his hair, or to show those last tributes 
that love alone can offer to the dead. 

I kept the papers that these men gave me, 


that I drew from them, as I never found a clue’ 
to his history or even his name. They con- 
sisted of some notes of filibuster life, and his 
letters, one evidently from his mother, written 
in a delicate tremulous hand, although the sig- 
nature and superscription had been carefully 
destroyed. It begged her “dearest boy” to 
come home, as she could not live long without 
him. The other was from his lady-love, and 
to the same effect. I felt much more sympathy, 





a loud shout of welcome, one of them exclaim- 


however, for the former than for the latter, for 
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as @ general rule bereaved lady-loves are con- 
solable—but no new affection can efface the 
image of a lost child from its mother’s heart; 
no time entirely dry up her secret tears. There 
can never cease to be moments when through 
the vista of years her grief will seem as if of 
yesterday. 

The United States Court was to sit in Browns- 
ville in a few days, to try all of those men that 
could be captured for a breach of the neutrality 
laws. The people there, as well as the press, 
took the warmest interest and felt the deepest 
sympathy in the success of the revolutionists, 
while the Court and the United States officers 
(whatever their private feelings may be) were 
in duty bound to frown on their proceedings. 
Rumors that the Texas Rangers, lately disband- 
ed from the United States service, were on their 
way to Rio Grande City, were very prevalent. 
Their object was to get on the wilds of the 
prairies further north, beyond the influence of 
the law, and do all in their power to aid the 
filibuster forces in what they regarded as a 
righteous cause. Our government ordered that 
officers should be stationed with a certain 
number of men and pieces of artillery all along 
the river to prevent American citizens from 
crossing to the Mexican side, and joining what 
it denominated the rebel forces. This however 
was a very difficult, almost an impracticable 
thing on so extensive a line ; the most they could 
achieve was to prevent large armed bodies from 
crossing. Smaller parties could not be stopped, 
and it was very easy for these to rendezvous and 
organize on the other side. Parties of troops 
were sent out from Ringgold Barracks to disperse 
any armed bodies that they might encounter, 
and in this way allay the excitement on our side 
of the river at least. 

One of these parties encountered General 
Canales, the greatest guerilla chieftain of Mexico 
during the late war with the United States. 
These guerillas correspond to the ‘‘minute men” 
of the revolutionary war, who pursued their 
everyday vocations, unless the enemy came in 
their immediate vicinity, when, at a moment’s 
warning, they took up arms and assembled for 
battle. Canales had been probably the most 





deadly enemy our army had among the hosts of 
their Mexican opponents. 

Since Caravajal had broken faith with Arista 
and Canales, by telling their schemes to the 
Texan free masons, they had ceased to act in 
concert, and when from the Mexican shore, the 
latter saw a body of regular United States troops 
with two officers, encamped on the river’s bank, 
he knew intuitively their errand, and raised sig- 
nal flags to attract their attention. This accom- 
plished, an American soldier was immediately 
dispatched in a ‘‘dug-out,” borrowed from a 
Mexican whose ranche lay close by, and it soon 
relanded with this bloody chief, who with ex- 
tended arms warmly embraced the American 
officers, many of whose friends had fallen killed 
or wounded by his hand. 

After this affectionate yet unpleasant embrace 
they drank a pledge of good fellowship, Canales 
drinking out of a silver flagon, which I still pre- 
serve, and which at that time formed part of the 
camp equipage of one of the officers of the party. 
He was a corpulent, greasy, and benevolent 
looking gentleman, saying more overwhelmingly 
civil things in the space of five minutes than he 
had ever felt in the whole course of his life, with 
more grace of manner than it would be supposed 
so stout and elderly a person could muster, 
The Mexicans are full of a kind of stately Sir 
Charles Grandison grandeur and dignity, which 
might be imposing to a person possessed of an 
impressible mind, but under other circumstances 
it appears forced, tiresome, and even absurd. 

Knowing some of the outlaws quite intimately, 
I accepted an offer from one of them to senda 
message to the party who were in search of fili- 
busters. Caravajal’s courier came and received 
my commission, and after riding express to de- 
liver it, rode on to inform him of the where- 
abouts of the party of regulars who were on his 
track! My dreadful infringement of etiquette 
was however gallantly winked at, and afforded 
a great topic of amusement to all parties. 
Rigidly observed orders would have produced a 
civil war, instead of attaining the desired object 
of suppressing revolution, and there was no little 
good feeling existing in many instances between 
the parties of the pursurer and the pursued, 





THE BELL. 


BY DAVID TAYLOR, 


On! down the green valley, faint and far, 
Glimmers alone the pale evening star ; 

And, from the dim distance, a tinkling bell 
Through the evening calm its tale would tell. 


Now faint and low, though the breeze be laid 
Beneath the green mass of the forest’s shade, 





It comes, with the last faint ray of the sun, 
Like the hope of love from a land unknown. - 


Sweet, tinkling bell! sweet, tinkling bell ! 

Oh cease! if this be the tale ye tell— 

Though the star that’s set, should eastward soar, 
Hope and Love I would trust no more. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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DELLA. | him. 


Tue beautiful Della Montsequer was the 
daughter of an English officer and a Sp:nish 
Creole—a lovely, passionate Mustee. The mother 
was deserted scon after the birth of the little 
Della, and having no legal claim to the title of 
wife, there was the choice left her of two things 
—either the course of honest, and laborious, and 
ill-paid service, or that of open sin and a life of 
luxury. Most fortunately, a Moravian preacher 
whom she casually heard, decided her to follow 
the path of virtue and poverty, and she found a 
home in a Christian family, where she could 
oversee her child, and inculcate moral instruc- 
tion. d 

Every year the little Della grew more lovely. 
Her complexion became a rich transparent 
brown, through which the rose showed its clear 
crimson. Her vivacious and sparkling . eyes 
grew luminous with soul. They were such orbs 
as the poets of the north dream of, but are seen 
seldom save under southern skies. Her hair, of 
which the fond mother was very proud, fell in 
loose, glossy ringlets to her waist. Her form 
lithe, slender, yet full and graceful in motion or 
repose, was a study for the enthusiast in art. 
How carefully, how tenderly her mother guarded 
the girl as she passed into the lovely period of 
womanhood. Never was she allowed to leave 
the house alone, for many an English gallant 
bad heard of the fair Creole’s charms, and stran- 

gers not unfrequently passed back and forth be- 
fore the dwelling, that they might catch but a 
glimpse of the hidden beauty. 





It was a gay party, met at the governor’s 
mansion. Wine flowed freely, its ruby sparkle 
glancing in the light; the silver glittered—so 
did the gay uniforms. 

‘*T tell you what, friends,” Lieutenant Parks 
smiled agreeably ‘o show his white teeth, ‘I 
intend to see this handsome Creole girl, and form 
my own opinion as to her good looks. What is 
more, I'll go further than any of you have yet 
dared, and in spite of the old ogress, her mother, 
I'll speak with her; I'll press her hand. Nay, 
more yet—I'll have a kiss of her ripe lips, or 
I’m no English soldier and loyal subject of the 
queen.” 

‘ll bet you a thousand pounds!”’ said a tall 
major at his side, ‘‘Come, Parks; I'll bet you a 
thousand pounds that you neither speak to or 


‘Tl bet you my gray, and five hundred to 
boot,” cried a gay little lieutenant at his right ; 
‘‘why the girl is not allowed to unveil, even at 
church.” 

‘*] take you both up;” Parks flusked with 
wine, struck the table softly—* before a month 
passes, if Yellow Jack does’nt lay claim to me, 
I'll show you the pretty little Creole as my—my 
lady,” he added, with a sly wink. 

They had not been talking loud, and only in 
their immediate circle. At that moment, atten- 
tion was attracted by the sudden paleness of the 
governor’s aid-de-camp. 

‘It is nothing ;” he replied in answer to the 

governor's anxious inquiry. He was carrying 
a glass of wine to his lips, but as he spoke, the 
crystal fell from his trembling fingers, bis gor- 
geous uniform was drenched with the crimson 
liquid, and he fell, ghastly, white and fainting 
from his seat. Confusion reigned. Uneasy ru- 
mors of an epidemic had been afloat for the last 
week, and an officer had died only the day before 
with the dreaded fever. 
Lieutenant Parks retired to his quarters some- 
what reflective. His favorite servant attended 
him. Pomp was a huge, but well-proportioned 
negro, privileged beyond many of his class, be- 
cause of his mental superiority. 

‘‘Pomp!” exclaimed his master, offering his 
foot that the shoe might be removed, * how are 
people taken with Yellow Jack ?” 

‘¢Laws, mas’r!”’ exclaimed the black, spring- 
ing to his feet, keenly scrutinizing the handsome 
face before him, “‘Ky! you’s all right—but 
sometimes dey’s taken differently. Mighty bad 
customer, dat Yellow Jack; nips mighty close, 
cuts de brain, rips inside out—’deed does he. 
Ky! I ’member marse Mattox—jes settin’ dar, 
dat very table; look mighty good health. All 
at once he jump up—‘ Pomp!’ say he, ‘I’s 
dying, ole boy ;’ Ky! he eyes turn yaller as he 
stood dar, an’ presently down he fall, chuck! 
He jist lay dar, pumping up de—” 

‘¢ Silence, Pomp!” exclaimed the young offi- 
cer, with a frown, ‘‘I only wanted to know if 
men faint sometimes; do they ever fall from 
their horses ?” 

‘¢ Yes, mars! many time. I’s seed ’em fall 
like rotten sheep. When dey go dat ar way, dar 
aint no festige of hope, for dey mortifies be- 
fore—” 











even see her, except under her mother’s surveit- 








‘* Silence! you black dog ;” thundered Parks. 
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‘None of your experience in such matters. 
Here, off with my cravat; confound those tight 
shoes—and meanwhile, do you know where the 
woman that has that pretty Della for a daughter 
lives ?” 

‘* Laws, yes, massa! lives next de cathedral, 
where de green gate stands—next to de oleander 
bush, Ky!’’ and with an inward chuckle he 
shrugged his black shoulders. 

‘¢ Well, mind, Pomp, I’m going to ride by there 
to-morrow—to-morrow, at twelve; you hear. 
You must be there. I shall fall off my horse, 
and you must spring forward and assist me to 
enter the little green gate; mind—the little 
green gate. Ask whoever comes, if an officer 
suddenly taken ill may come in from the sun a 
few moments. Do you understand? Do this 
well, and I’ll give you a guinea.” 

The great eyes of the black dilated till their 
pupils seemed swimming in a sea of liquid white. 
His huge jaws came together with a crack, as 
he spoke— 

‘Is you gwine to take Yaller Jack? Does 
you feel shutin’ pains like, through de templars, 
and de blood a bilin,’ and a whizzen’ like mad? 
am de pulse goin’ rumbledy-dumbledy—r-r-r ?”’ 
and he rolled his r’s like an Irishman, at which 
the lieutenant laughed heartily, and then ex- 
plained that it was all to be a trick. 

The negro was satisfied—nay, delighted, for 
he loved adventure; but the young officer could 
not review his premeditated act with composure, 
as he sought his rest. 

He tossed guiltily upon his couch, and the 
beams of the pure white moon upon his muslin 
counterpane grew insufferable. And when once 
he awoke from a heavy sleep, there seemed to 
sit poor Mattox, whose grave he had but lately 
visited, and he heard again the commenis of the 
friend who accompanied him; ‘he died, sir, in 
terrible agony.” 

But with the morning came more cheerful 
thoughts. The heavens were as pure as the 
blue eyes of a babe, and towa'd noon he pre- 
pared himself for his plot. Strange to say, the 
moment he mounted his horse his head swam; 
he could not tell why. He grasped the bridle 
more firmly; again it came—one quick, vivid 
flash of pain that seemed to rend his temples, 
and in good faith he reeled upon his horse. 

‘*What is the meaning of this?” he gasped, 
as another blinding spasm contracted the mus- 
cles of his forehead. ‘‘ Pshaw! ’tis a child's 
whim; the sight I saw last night has made me 
nervous.” 

** How pale you look, man!’’ 

The voice was familiar, but he could see only 
the dim outlines of a horse and rider as through 
a blurring veil. He knew it was a comrade, but 


he could not tell which one. 





‘“‘The governor’s aid is dead!” so said the 
voice, and the indistinct figure passed on. 

Parks shuddered coldly. Another pang smote 
his eyes, and his brain was seetbing, boiling. 
For one moment he caught a glimpse of the 
little green gate, felt the shock of a heavy fall, 
the circling of strong arms—he knew no more. 
It was no fancy; he had tempted Providence, 
and in two hours more he laid a raving maniac, 
prostrated with the fever. 

Meanwhile, the governor’s aid was carried to 
his grave with military honors. Poor fellow! 
He was young, and had been married but three 
months. His bride was hourly expected from 
England. Who should tell her the fearful news ? 


CHAPTER II. 
CONVALESCENCE. 


The last week of September. A gentle breeze 
toyed with the drapery of an humble bed, on 
which, with his long rich locks floating over a 
snowy pillow, laid Lieutenant Parks. 

His eyes were hollow and large, but through 
their subdued light shone love. His lips faintly 
tinged with returning health had just spoken 
love, and in his thin band’s clasp lay the little 
hand of Della Montsequer. 

There were no gems on it, but it was beautiful, 
very bexutiful. And the cloud of dark hair that 
enveloped her lovely, blushing face, and mingled 
almost with his curls, was beautiful also. And 
the eyes, those now dreamy, languid eyes! how 
very beautiful were they ! 

She had been the angel of his sick room. 
Unceasing had been her care, as she hovered 
first by his couch, then by that of her mother, 
who had long been ill; so that when reason re- 
sumed her sway, the lieutenant thought that in 
truth he was in heaven, and being mivistered to 
by aseraph. Suffice it to say that he talked, 
and she listened. But her pure mind could 
brook no evil. That be saw as in a mirror— 
that he felt to the innermost core of his reckless 
nature; therefore he urged her to marry him, 
and she had consented. 

Working upon her pliable nature in some un- 
accountable manner, he succeeded in causing her 
to conceal from her mother the fact of her mar- 
riage, which was made valid three days after 
the time they sat together—her hand in his. 

But what had the wily lieutenant done ?— 
Formed a cruel plan by which to deceive this 
innocent child. Sending for a brother officer, he 
unfolded his mad design. He did not see the 
palor of countenance—the quick, decided and 
angry shake of the head—the firm compression 
of the lips—the meaning, yet contemptuous 
smile with which the young soldier regarded 
him. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE STRUGGLE. 


‘« Della,” said her mother, one morning, ‘‘ how 
bravely you bear up, my child! I can hardly 
understand it. And the young soldier, does he 
still mend? Ah! my daughter, you should not 
be so much with him—but what can I do?” 

‘Would you have him die for want of care, 
mother ?” 

‘*No! but how you blush, child! Ah! you 
do not raise your eyes to mine. It was not so 
before—what does it mean? Della! Della! my 
heart misgives me.”’ 

‘‘T am very foolish;” said the young girl, 
throwing a rose from her breast to the floor, and 
then stooping to pick it up, ‘* but really, mother, 
why should your heart misgive you? Did I 
change color? Ah! then I am so glad to see 
you better, my mother.” 

‘*No! that is not it;’’ answered the invalid, 
throwing a piercing glance from her yet hand- 
some eyes—‘‘ that is not it. O! Della, my only 
treasure, you cannot—you will not listen to love 
from an Englishman. He cannot wed you; he 
never would wed you—you with a stain on your 
birth.” 

Della’s glance seemed suddenly frozen. Her 
hand remained outstretched ; the rose fell to her 
lap. She sank perceptibly against the side of 
the couch. The dark rich crimson of her cheek 
fled before the palor of anguish. 

**My child! I have never told you. I could 
not. I had no strength till this unhappy day. 
It will last me but a little while now, for time is 
not long for me. Della, forgive your mother. 
She has indeed repented with strong cries and 
many prayers. I was young, Della, but not so 
innocent as you. I sought the snare; I do not 
accuse fate or Providence, since it was sin of my 
own consenting But oh! you, I have taken 
such pains with—I have prayed so many nights 
to God for you —I haveshed so many bitter tears 
upon your forehead while you slept. You would 
not deceive me; no—never, never !” 

Della did not give vent to the groans that in- 
wardly swelled her heart. She sat with her 
hands closed in a death-like clasp, and pressed 
hard upon her bosom, while her mother told her 
own sad story. She shed no tears. The hot 
blood seemed to drown her brain, and she felt 
as if the moisture that hung like a curtain over 
her eyes was the hue of gore. She spoke not, 
though at one time she shrank from her mother 
as from a viper; but again she glanced at that 
attenuated form, the hollow eyes, the quivering 
lips, and the large drops rolling slowly, slowly 
down the white sunken cheeks, and the old love 
came rushing over her heart. Her head sank 
on the pillow beside that of her mother, and 





| 
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she threw an arm over the penitent, and longed, 
yet dared not tell her all. 

‘“*At least,” she murmured to herself, “he 
has married me. I am his wife—his wife;”’ she 
repeated the words with a lingering fondness, 
not daring to indulge in the full flow of joy that 
quickened all her pulses. 

That day Lieutenant Parks removed to the 
barracks, promising with many a sweet word 
and tender kiss, to return soon; or, if they 
could not meet there, they would have opportu- 
nity to see each other frequently at his quarters. 
Della’s mother died but a few days after this 
arrangement, leaving to her daughter only a 
small sum, which of late years a sense of justice 
had induced the miserable deserter to send in 
secresy, and, perhaps, in repentance for his 
heartless misdeeds. 

On the day of the funeral, Parks rode a beau- 
tiful steed—the winning of his bet, and boasted 
with yet more assurance that he could go still 
farther; that Della would accompany him even 
to the barracks; ‘‘but wo to the man,”’ he added, 
his eye kindling, and a sudden shame tugging 
at his heart-strings, ‘‘wo to the man who dares 
to treat my mistress with insult.”’ 

Alas! Della, innocent and good as she was, 
her fair fame from that moment was blasted. 
Mouthed by libertine soldiers, her name was a 
by-word, save only in the presence of Parks. 

CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE BARRACKS, 

‘*You cannot stay here, alone’—the wily 
lieutenant stood in the room where the dead had 
lain—‘‘ you must accept my protection. Only,” 
he added, with a sigh, ‘‘ you are so beautiful! 
I fear I shall be jealous of you, fair creature. 
Say!” and he pressed her to his bosom with im- 
passioned glances, ‘‘ would you hide your charms 
and be seen but by me alone? Those eyes, even 
dimmed as they are by weeping, I should die to 
have their soft light fall upon any face but my 
own; and soldiers, oh! soldiers are so often un- 
principled ; their code of honor in peace, is gal- 
lantry, ‘and—’”’ 

‘‘O! no; you would not have me believe you 
—you surely would not—for my husband isa 
soldier!’ She smiled at the quick flush that 
tinged his cheek, and continued, ‘* but I will do 
as you say—for whom have I, my husband— 
dear husband,” she repeated, fondly, ‘*‘ whom 
have I now but you?” 

She hid her face for a moment upon his shoul- 
der; when she raised it tears glittered on her 
lashes. 

‘‘ Do not fear for me;” she twined one of his 
brown curls about her fingers—‘‘ lock me up if 
you will in some silent place and let me see ne 
face but yours. I love you so entirely that I 
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could be content in perpetual solitude; death 
would be even sweet, if shared with you ;” and 
she repeated with enchanting grace: 
* And mark me while I vow— 
By all this heart hath borne for thee— 
By all it suffers now, 
In grief, or gladness, hope, despair, 
In bliss or misery, 
I’ be what I have ever been, 
To thee—to only thee.” 

The pensive light of the passing day fell softly 
over the beautiful young girl, who, in her robes 
of deep black, looked like some spirit of mercy, 
hovering by the guilty man and entreating him 
to make restitution, but he heeded it not. He 
only saw in his victim a willing slave; a fondly 
confiding but weak woman, and he argued that 
as she was not the child of wedlock, she had 
therefore no reasonable right to the honest name 
of wife. Even to this dishonorable reasoning 
had a life of sensual indulgence led one who, in 
society, was looked upon as a generous soldier 
and a gentleman. 


CHAPTER V. 
A TERRIBLE BLOW. 

‘‘To leave me! to leave me! I cannot under- 
stand it—I cannot bear it! What have I done, 
dear husband, to merit—”’ 

‘¢] have told you never to address me thus!” 
exclaimed Lieutenant Parks, with an angry 
frown. 

‘What shall I call you, then ?” the poor girl 
spoke timidly—her whole frame sinking—her 
whole frame shivering—‘‘ what name could be 
dearer, sweeter, truer ?”’ 

**Q! nonsense!” sneered the man, curling 
his lip—‘‘ truer—ha! that’s a good joke now.” 

“A joke! God of heaven. What do you 
mean, Henry? A yoke! you will madden me 
with your dreadful looks—you frighten me— 
say—say ;”’ she added, more softly, though turn- 
ing very pale and striving to smile through her 
tears; ‘‘you are only trying me. You have not 
intended to kill me with your late coldness. O! 
no; you are very certain how dearly I love you, 
you could not leave me here alone while you go 
to England. Am TI not presentable there. My 
brow is not as fair as yours, but it is Spanish 
blood that tinges it. I know I am faded a little 
—but for your sake, I do not go out as TI should; 
and it is true as you told me, that—that some- 
times the officers look at me insolently; dear 
husband—no; I will not say it again if it offends 
you so terribly—oh! there is some dreadful 
sorrow in store for me! I feel it in my heart— 
here—here !”’ 

«Della, know then—since you force me to it 
—know that I never really married you.” A 
piercing shriek prevented him from farther 
speech. The unhappy girl fell heavily to the 





| floor, and the red blood streamed from her lips. 


It was not then mere scandal that she hap- 
pened to hear, while two soldiers were laughing 
over the lieutenant’s falseness. 

‘* A minister,” they said, ‘‘a parson! ha; he 
feigned it well for a soldier.” 

Della slowly recovered—but oh! the agony 
of that recovery! to find herself worse than 
widowed—a jeer—a by-word. Her brain was 
shaken by her anguish. Weeks after, she moved 
slowly around the rooms in which he had left 
her. She would mutter and rave, and her de- 
nunciations were bitter with vengeance. But 
by degrees her sorrow grew more settled. One 
day as she sat at her carefully-guarded window, 
she saw the man whom she had regarded as her 
husband passing on horseback. Pale as a sta- 
tue of marble she sat for a few moments. She 
could not move; her veins seemed frozen—her 
will powerless. An hour after, still white and 
seemingly passionless, she arose, and for the first 
time demanded of her servant her walking-dress. 

‘‘Ky! missus, sun berry high; you’s not well 
enuf nor strong enuf to walk; wait till sun go 
down, missus.” » 

‘‘T choose to go now;’ said poor Della, in 
such a strange, low, yet decided voice, that the 
girl dared not disobey. She therefore hastily 
arrayed her mistress. A presentiment seemed 
to have taken possession of Delia’s mind, a feel- 
ing that gave a singular expression to her very 
movements. She did indeed learn while going 
out that morning, what she had suspected, that 
among the troops to leave for England the next 
day, would be Lieutenant Parks. 





CHAPTER VI. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE GOVERNOR. 

‘« Believe me, sir; only listen and believe me!” 

The governor, a tall, handsome man, looked 
down with evident pity upon the kneeling sup- 
pliant. The bonnet thrown back, the rich masses 
of hair escaping, the eyes unnaturally hard, 
dry and glassy, yet very beautiful—the faultless 
mouth, quivering as with hopeless sorrow—the 
husky voice whose every intonation struck 
against his heart, these told him that at least the 
petitioner was sincere. 

‘* But,” said the deep tones of the governor, 
‘“‘we know nothing that will reach his case. 
You say that the officer who was with you at 
the time of the ceremony has returned to Eng- 
land, and that you have since seen no clergyman 
answering to his description.” 

‘‘T do, sir; but oh! give me but the means 
to go, and I will find them there. I have faith 
in God that I shall find them there. But I have 
no money ;” her voice choked with sobs. The 
governor was moved to compassion, he summoned 
his secretary and they conferred together. 
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The next night, Della, skillfully disguised, | 
sailed down the Demerara river on board the 
British mail steamer. During the voyage, though 
she kept her state-room, she was treated with | 
much attention, for she carried a passport from | 
the colonial governor. Arrived in London she. 
followed Lieutenant Parks like a shadow, yet 
completely evaded a recognition. At last he | 
settled down in a dashing hotel in which she was | 
soon engaged as a servant, contriving to take | 
entire charge of his rooms. Simply, yet so) 
gracefully attired as to challenge the envy and | 
jealousy of the entire corps of domestics, and | 
the undisturbed admiration of the dashing wai- | 
ters, porters, etc. Della moved about her work | 


with a thoughtful mein. Although her great I 


beauty provoked much comment, there was a 
something in her manner that repulsed all thought 
of familiarity. 

The lieutenant was dining with a few choice 
friends. 

‘‘They say they have a new servant here;” | 
he remarked, carelessly, whose charms, if they 
be as great as they represent them, must be 
something quite out of the common run, and 
whose manners:are so different from the rest of | 
her class, that I’m quite desirous of seeing her. | 

How shall we manage it ?”’ 

‘¢ Order her to wait on table,” said one of his | 
guests—suppressing a yawn. ‘*I was so despe- | 
rately ennuied at our club, that I believe it will | 
wake me up to see something new.” 





A message was sent for Della. A triumphant | 
smile broke over her face, now more beautiful | 


than ever. She laid aside the little English cap 
under which she had confined her raven tresses. 
A flush buraot on her cheek, lending fire to her 
eyes. She was no longer timid; no longer ab- 
ject. She was a woman, wronged, betrayed— 
seeking for justice. As she moved proudly for- 
ward, her dark eye bent upon the now ghastly 
face of the lieutenant, a murmur of admiration 
went round. Parks drank off his wine, but his 
hand trembled. He laughed, but his face was 
pale. He joked, but the wit was forced and 
pointless. At last he relapsed into a sullen, 
frowning silence—nervously toyed with his food. 
He could not look up but those almost fierce 
eyes met his own. His strange mein was no- 
ticed by every person present. None knew that 
remorse had there a visible representative. The 
company dispersed in dullness. The lieutenant 
sprang to his feet to rave at Della. Sbe was 
gone. 

Again he sent for her. She returned a haughty 
answer that she would not meet him in his room. 
The parlors were empty—in one of them he 
might speak with her. Foaming almost with 
his rage, he was forced to comply. His face 
was livid; his voice choked. Della stood calmly, 





and like a queen before him. But for mental 
blindness he might have seen that she towered, 


_as if conscious of a moral grandeur to which he 


had never attained. 

‘‘Woman—menial!’”’ His tones were smo- 
thered—his eye blazed. ‘* How dare you follow 
me—by what right?’ His teeth were set and 
glittering. 

** By right of the vow which made me your 
wife;” replied Della, firmly. ‘* Lieutenant 


Parks, I came to seek justice, and I will haveit.” ° 


‘* My wife! fool—silly fool!” and the angry 
soldier moved toward her. ‘Havel not told 
you that the thing was all a farce? Do you 
want me to brand you publicly with your shame?” 
Della, quietly, yet with a flashing eye and lips 
scornfully curved, took from her bosom a folded 
paper. It contained the avowal of the officer 
who married them, and who as it was providen- 
tially proved, was, previous to his attachment to 
the army, a minister of the English church, and 
yet held the privileges of his office. To this 
document was affixed the governor’s declaration 
that he did not doubt the genuineness of the 
paper, signed with his own name in full. Lieu- 
tenant Parks turned marble-white. His lips 
were covered with the dents of his teeth, as he 
gazed alternately at Della and the paper. 

‘*Thus I annihilate your forgery !’’ he hissed, 
and rending it, threw the fragments in the grate. 

‘*] was prepared for this,” said Della, with a 
cold smile ;’’ you have destroyed the copy, but 
the original is safe. The governor believes me, 
and despises you. He has confidence in the 
man who sought me at the eleventh hour and 
gave me what had been entrusted to his care 
long ago, but which some accident prevented his 
placing in my hands. That paper saved me— 
God knows—from madness, and the rash act 
that closes guilty life. Before heaven I am your 
wife. Do not think, ‘‘she added quickly and 
scornfully,” that I ask any restoration to your 
favor; no; I would spurn your effort; I would 
tear your regards to shreds, even as you did the 
paper you have just destroyed. Your smiles, 
your beauty, are nothing tome now. Iam no 
more the timid crouching girl—but—“‘ she drew 
herself proudly up—a woman seeking justice, 
and justice,” she added in a whisper that sounded 
through the spacious rooms, so sharp it was— 
‘¢T will have.” 

‘‘Come, Della, no more of this.” The lieu- 
tenant had been pacing the marble hearth to and 
fro. Now he smiled—smiled like the devil he was, 
blandly—sweetly—‘‘ let me talk to you—reason 
if you will, with you. Do not peril your repn- 
tation here ;” she darted on him such a glance 
that for one moment he quailed beneath it. ‘‘‘to 
back my good Della—go back. This cold clime 
will wither your beauty, and then—” his lip 
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curled—*‘ you can get no lovers. Promise me 
you will say nothing more and you shall have a 
thousand pounds; go back and leave mein peace.” 

All this time he had not dared so much as lift 
his eyes toward the woman he was thus cooly 
insultiog—the handsome Spanish creole, who 
stood gazing down upon him from the height of 
her indignation—her bosom heaving, her hands 
clenched, her nostrils dilating, the hot blood of 
her southern heart mounting to her forehead. 

‘*Do you dare offer me money? Am I for sale 
that you bid for my virtue? Do you dream 
that silver and gold could heal the wound you 
have made? Go on the battle field—if you 
should have the courage—” she added ironically ; 
‘*behold your comrade with his side cleft. 
Would you thrust your sword still further in and 
tell him you were trying to heal him? Is this 
the reward of my faithful care? Do you hold 
your life cheap at a thousand pounds? Hear 
me. I loved you once—but I do not even esteem 
you now.” 

«* Then why follow me ?”’ 

‘* Justice!’’ she exclaimed vehemently. 

‘*] will fly from you; I will bury myself in 
solitude ; I will go to India.” 

*« And I will follow you.” 

‘¢T will marry; I will seek a bride to day— 
and she shall be no minion of—” 

** Silence!” shouted Della, her eyes flashing; 
“silence !”’ she again exclaimed with a command 
that was terrible in its dignity. ‘‘Beware how 
you rouse me. Remember I am no tame Eng- 
lishwoman ; the blood of a passionate race flows 
through my veins—a race not slow to revenge a 
wrong such as this. Marry if you dare. I 
will follow you to the altar, and before God and 
man, expose your falsehood. No, you shall not 
marry till you acknowledge me your lawful wife. 
Then by the law break your bonds; I shall be 
satisfied.” 

‘‘Do you threaten ?” 
around. 

‘* Yes, and I can do ;” was the firm reply. 

*< We shall see;” cried the Lieutenant, with a 
heartless laugh, and he strode from the room. 

The brave girl faltered not. Perils encom- 
passed her, suspicion pointed its poison finger at 
her. The cheek once so beautiful grew pale and 
hollow. The cold winds of the English clime 
penetrated her lungs; a cough shook the fragile 
frame; still as I said before, she faltered not, 
From place to place she followed him, poor, 
hungry and thinly clad. She passed with him 
ever to Paris. She was his shadow in Germany. 


Parks looked uneasily 


In the crowded streets of Dublin her feverish 
eyes glistened, and at last, in a little inn on the 
Seine he was struck down by illness, for the 
hand of God was upon him. 

Then again was she by his side, a minister- 





ing angel. She wiped away the droops of fever, 
and even accused herself as the author of his 
sickness. Again during the ravings of delirium 
his head was pillowed on her breast. Again the 
old love returned—again in agony she pleaded 
for his life. And when the disease became infec- 
tious—when his nearest friends fled from his pre- 
sence, she took her standin his chamber. When 
he knew her not, she let him put those plague 
stricken arms about her neck, and uncomplain- 
ingly bore the fetid atmosphere of the miserable 
room. 

He survived—and still, walking from that 
room a mere wreck of the splendid man he had 
been, still his indomitable pride smothered grati- 
tude. He offered Della a home—protection— 
she refused as haughtily as before and demanded 
only his avowal of their marriage. It is hard to 
credit, but he refused—and then—Della lay 
down her weapons of defense. Her heart was 
crushed—nothing could wound it further. She 
left him with his conscience; left him a sad, 
broken down creature, the fire all burned to 
ashes on the altar of her vengeance. She only 
wanted to go home and die. She longed once 
more to see her native land. Before ber burn- 
ing vision the palm trees gracefully waved. On 
the soft breeze of memory came the odor as of 
waftings of rare Indian blossoms. She would 
not die—oh! no, not on the ocean; not to be 
thrown into those chilling waves—and yet the 
heart that had cast her off was colder than they. 
And so she tossed, and wished, and wept. 

The voyage ended, she landed in Demerara 
one soft summer’s day. She begged to be carried 
to the good woman who had known her mother 
and loved and believed her. Six long years 
succeeded, yet Della lived. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE CONSULATE. 

The consul sat in his office when cards were 
sentin. Entering the next room, a tall man, in 
full military uniform, addressed him. He had 
just been ordered from England, he said—had 
been in the colony but a few days, and came to 
see if the consul could give him any information 
respecting a woman by the name of Della Mont- 
sequor. He had traced her he said to the con- 
sulate, where he had heard she was living seclu- 
ded and under another name. 

‘Her own name ;”’ said the consul sternly; ‘‘ we 
know her as Mrs. Della Parks: She is my wife’s 
companion and our friend. I should be sorry 
to disturb her, sir, on your account—unless—”’ 

‘*T come sir—to render justice;” said Lieu- 
tenant Parks in a low tremulous voice. 

««T am glad to see you sir.”” The consul held 
forth his hand. It was clasped warmly by the 
English officer. 
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The consul left the room to confer with his 
wife. During this time Della entered. She 
sank languidly in a chair. 

‘‘] am not strong yet you see;” she said in 
a faint voice; ‘‘1 have been walking on the 
veranda—I think I shall never get my strength 
again.” 

** Ah! but you will—you will soon be better ; 
dear heart—take courage; this is not always to 
last.” 

‘* What is it that is not always to last ?” asked 
Della smiling a little. ‘*How do you think I 
look? Do you see the red on my cheek? It is 
very unhealtiy. I could not sleep last night— 
such a weight here—and here;”’ laying her hand 
upon her chest and heart. Suddenly she sprang 
to her feet, leaned forward, her eye-balls seemed 
starting from their sockets, she ceased to breathe 
for a moment, then sank backward very white 
and faint as at a signal—Lieutenant—now Cap- 
tain Parks entered the room. 

The consul and his wife left them together, 
but they could hear her say in answer to his low 
and broken pleadings—‘‘ it is too late—too late.” 

‘* No—say not so, my poor injured wife,” ex- 
claimed the captain—she started at that name— 
‘say not so. At least forgive me, if you cannot 
love me ; accept the only reparation in my power 
.to offer you. You shall be dearer to me than 
life, for I have learned a fearful, fearful lesson. 
My wife! my own dear wife; say you forgive 
me or I shall despair.” 

A smile came to the lips of Della, but there 


was no upspringing glance, no radiant joy. She 
folded her hands, laid her forhead in their palms 
for a moment, then looking upon him once more 
she said—‘‘ take me as a wreck, beauty, health 


gone, and gone forever! QO! how have I suffer- 
ed! but I will say no more of that—it is my 
duty to forgive. You will soon be free; and I 
thank my God that you have come as you have 
—a little while and it would have been indeed 
too late. 

They went away together. Weeks passed 
before the consul’s family saw Della; then she 
nodded from a handsome cabriolet. The change 
in her appearance was most startling. Her eye 
glistened, her hair hung in ringlets, her cheeks 
were touched with a delicate crimson. Still 
Della was young—not yet thirty. The next time 
they met her at a ball given by the Governor's 
wife. She was dancing; all her radiant beauty 
had returned. Her husband was fond and proud 
of her. Had she forgotten all! You may have 


heard how 

“The pure, prosperous love, 

That pledged on earth and sealed above 

Grows in the world’s approving eyes 

In friendship’s smile, 
| And home’s caress, 

Collecting «all the heart’s sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness.” 
| Della was naturally too noble not to forgive— 
_ especially as he often told her that day and night 
' his conscience had reproached him—that he had 


| truly loved her—but the fiend pride had con- 


| quered— 





At last love conquered. 


> 





7.2 


THE STORY OF 


AN IRON BOX. 


BY J. G. WATSON, 





Ir was a close, sultry summer afternoon, I 
had dined well, and, as a natural result, felt 
pretty comfortable. We have a ba!sony to our 
house, a balcony from the second floor windows, 
to which, as a joint partnership affuir, we have 
affixed a jaunty blue and white awning; it is, 
therefore, a charming place to draw a chair on 
such an afternoon as I have mentioned, when 
one has dined well, and look down on the pass- 
ing crowd, at the same time enjoying the sensa- 
tion that the crowd, or a per centage of them, 
look up envyingly on your ease. We live upon 
Broadway—that I forgot to mention. It is 
some distance up to be sure, but still it is 
Broadway. We get the benefit of the noise from 
a large share of the omnibus travel, we see a 


goodly portion of the promenaders, we have | 


stores which, though not attempting to vie with 
those of down town, are yet very respectable 


specimens of business architecture. One of 
these, directly opposite, is an auction-room, a 
very noticeable place it is; I frequently stroll 
over, and look at its contents with as much curi- 
osity, and I may almost say with as much admi- 
ration, as I would look through a gallery of pic- 
tures. Here are the household gods, so long 
cherished by poverty and wealth, now gathered 
in one confused heap, only awaiting the blow of 
that magic hammer, that, like the baton of Har- 
lequin, shall again scatter them to every quar- 
ter. Here the tea-table, well polished and 
ancient, which for forty years kept the secrets 
that were showered upon it, by its prim mis- 
tress, Miss Lucretia McTab, and her friends, 
but which, upon the departure of that esti- 
mable lady for another and a better world, was 
within a fortnight exiled by her graceless 
nephew to its present position; it stands side 
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by side with the curved rose-wood of the modern 
school; clutched by the thousand fingers of the 
law from some thriftless owner, who knew 
enough to attain its dignity, but not enough to 
retain it. It is a queer place this auction-room, 
where they get many of the odd things that I 
see there is a mystery even to me, its daily 
watcher ; I once did summon up the question to 
the auctioneer, during a moment of his relaxa- 
tion, I thought he looked pityingly on my igno- 
rance, and without taking the cigar from his 
mouth, winked at his assistant, and responded 
to me, ‘*Oh, they come.”” Whether I was 
expected to believe that all these strange 
articles walked into his shop, without human 
agency, is still a matter about which I remain 
in doubt. 

On this close, sultry summer afternoon, I had 
comfortably ensconced myself on the balcony, in 
that peculiarly American style which delights 
in getting the heels higher than the head, (a 
peculiarity of our people, by the bye, in more 
ways than one,) when a cart wheeled up to my 
opposite neighbor’s, and deposited its load upon 
the side-walk; there were many ‘‘ odd knick- 
nackits”’ in its cargo, but nothing that so struck 
my notice as an iron box, about two feet in 
length, studded over with round-headed nails, 
and very rusty; it was a heavy concern too, as 
I could understand from the effort necessary to 
get it off the cart. I was not the only one attracted 
by its appearance, and my friend the auctioneer 
and his assistant came out upon the side- walk, 
and looked at the new arrival. I was not near 
enough to hear their remarks, but, judging by 
the expression of face, as they raised the lid, 
and dropped it with a careless clang, they were 
not particularly impressed with the value of the 
charge. To be very plain, I am sure I saw an 
expression of contempt on my friend’s face, and 
an effort on his part to put the lighted end of 
that perpetual cigar into his right eye, while 
holding the other end in his mouth, a feat often 
attempted by consumers of the weed to express 
a knowing derision. 

That box was made in honest days, there was 
no attempt to spare iron, there was no gimcrack 
ginger-bread work about it, no pretensions to 
being an iron safe. Yet it was plain to see there 
was still through all its shabbiness, an air of 
respectability, which no time or ill usage ever 
could rub out. ‘Like the generation that is 
gone,” I moralized, ‘‘ we respect, though we 
cannot admire, so educated have we become to 
the false glare and glitter of the age. In their 
homes, in their business, we love and court the 
attention of these representutives of the past, 
but in society—oh! that is quite another thing, 
gentlemen—the world, you see, will not permit 
it. Now this iron box—”’ 





‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said a voice at my 
elbow, ‘* you mentioned my name, I believe.” 

Heavens ! how I started, there at my side was 
the iron box, its lid opening and shutting with 
each word that it uttered, and its little black 
key-hole looking at me with an intensity of 
gaze for which I have no description. I rather 
liked the expression of the box altogether; there 
was something prepossessing, something gentle- 
manly, though excessively shabby, that instinc- 
tively brought me to my feet, with an offer of 
my chair, and an invitation to be seated. 

** You will excuse my rudeness,”’ said the box, 
taking the chair without hesitation, ‘for calling 
on you unannounced; but I thought I saw an ex- 
pression of interest in your face, and it is so 
confoundedly dirty and mixed up over there; 
you have a very pleasant spot here. Have you 
another cigar? Thank you—a light. You are 
a good judge of tobacco.” And the droll box 
laid a pair of the funniest pins, 1 will not call 
them legs, over the railing, that ever I saw— 
never, to my dying day, shall I forget that cigar 
in that mouth, or lid, as I ought to say. 

We smoked in silence for some minutes; I felt 
that I ought to speak, but really I had nothing 
to say; at last I apologized for my taciturnity, 
alleging the heat of the weather, excessive 
fatigues of business, ete. 

‘*Oh! don’t make any apology, don’t talk, I 
beg of you,” rattled out the box; “I'd rather 
you would not. In fact, I have heard so much 
talking lately, without getting an opportunity 
of putting in a word, that I am rather tired of 
it; there is nothing so absurd as your perpetual 
talker, the most disgusting of egotists. I agree 
with Sydney Smith in what he says about ‘ bril- 
liant flashes of silence.’ You seem a little 
astonished to hear me quote; true, I did not have 
much of an opportunity for looking into books 
until within a few years; the early part of my 
life was altogether in a financial way, but chang- 
ing my domicil, about fifteen years since, for a 
short time I was madea library of. Ha! ha! ha!” 

There was a cool, well-bred chatty impudence 
about this quite refreshing; it was plain the 
box did not want much coaxing to be conversa- 
tional; it had a good voice for a warm day, 
there was nothing harsh or unpleasant in its 
tone, just sufficiently metallic to keep its listener 
awake, but not enough to disturb; I thought I 
would like to hear something of its experience, 
but I could not so transgress the code as to 
commence with that question which I would have 
liked best to ask—the age of my new-made 
acquaintance. That little black key-hole eye 
looked through me. 

‘“‘T see,” it resumed, ‘‘you would like to 
know how old I am, and hear a little of my his- 
tory. As to the first, my dear fellow, I am past 
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the allotted age of boxes, not that my appear- 
ance shows it—a new coat of paint, and I would 
be again what I was in my youth; there was a 
time (with a heavy sigh,) when my first owner, 
Mr. Paul Noyes, thought nothing too good for 
me; you would not believe it, sir, perhaps, to 
look at me now, but once I was painted a hand- 
some dark green, and every one of these knobs 
or buttons was gilt—not Dutch metal, sir, but 
leaf gilt; ah! those days are gone—I should 
be content now with a plain suit of black. Once 
I stood in Mr. Paul Noyes’ best room; since 
that, [have been consigned to garrets and cellars, | 
and have even had the indignity heaped in me 
of old boots; think of it—old boots! I that 
was made to hold the family plate.” 

I could see a little tear trickle down from that 
eye—I respected the indignation of the box, and 





said nothing. 
‘*My life has been long, sir, but my expe- | 


Mr. Paul Noyes was not the most liberal man in 
business transactions with whom they had ever 
come in contact. The house of Mr. Paul Noyes 
stood on a hill facing the Delaware; when [ left 
Philadelphia fifteen years ago, I came down 
Second street on a dray—think of it, sir! a 
common dray; the spot where the house of Mr. 
Paul Noyes had stood half a century before, was 
occupied by a market, and all those beautiful 
gardens and lawns were groceries, dry goods and 
other shops, and swarmed with myriads of 
people. My first recollections of Millward are 
of the most agreeable kind; the house was built 
in the middle of the last century—the brick, 
the tiling, and the carving, of which there was 
no limited quantity, had all been brought from 
Europe expressly, by the father of Mr. Paul 
Noyes, who was at once the builder of his own 
fortune, and his own house. Mr. Eliphalet 


rience has not been great; I have not mixed | Noyes had occupied the humble position of a 


much in the busy world; boxes, especially iron | 


sugar-baker, or what in the present day would 


boxes, do not get opportunities of travel. We | be called refiner, but upon the breaking out of 
are a different family altogether from the trunks | the French War he had relinquished his modest 
—my study has been in a domestic way; I have | position, and by some mysterious means grown 


been present at the consummation of many an 
important act—important as sealing the des- | 
tinies of individuals, and also bearing strongly 
on that of nations; I have had the honor, sir, 
of being present at some lengthened interviews 
between Gen. George Washington and my first 
owner, Mr. Paul Noyes; I have also had the 
honor, if it can so be called, of being sat on by 
Benjamin Franklin—not, sir, but what there 
were plenty of chairs in the room, but Benja- 
min, excuse my familiarity, was always of a 
democratic turn of mind, and disposed to seat 
himself any where, and any how. 

‘“‘T am a Philadelphian by birth, or, I may 
rather say, by make; I was manufactured to the 
order of Mr. Paul Noyes, without limit as to 
price; if you will examine my locks, sir, you 
will find excellent workmanship for those days, 
though sadly rusted now, sir—sadly rusted. 
Mr. Paul Noyes was a well-known man in Phila- 
delphia, previous to and during the war of 
independence; you will remember his name, 
possibly ; he was known as one of the wealthiest 
capitalists in the country; without being a 
banker, Mr. Paul Noyes was said, habitually, 
to hold more ready money on emergency than 
any private individual in the land; I can speak 
from my certain knowledge, that he has on more 
than one occasion, when the finances of the 
government were in so bad a state as to make it 
imperative that money must be had at whatever 
Sacrifice, come forward with what was needed— 
under what security, or at what price, I am 
unable to say, though I have heard scraps of 
conversation from Mr. Robert Morris, Benjamin 


| his only son. 





suddenly rich, whether by successful contracts, 
or by the finding of buried treasure, never was 
known to any one, save only Mr. Eliphalet 
Noyes, and he never told; Mr. Paul Noyes was 
The place was called Millward 
after Mr. Paul Noyes’ only sister, who died on 
the morning of the day upon which she was to 


| have been married; Mr. Eliphalet Noyes never 


held up his head after, and the next spring saw 
Mr. Paul Noyes sole heir of Millward, and the 
only one of the name. Mr. Paul Noyes in good 
time married; madame was not a beauty, but 
she was the richest heiress in Berks county, and 
her estates, I assure you, could not have come 
into better hands than those of Mr. Paul Noyes; 
every thing prospered with him—people said he 
was lucky; I am inclined to think there was 
more in it than luck, I think Mr. Paul Noyes 
was a hard worker—with his head. 

‘* Well, the time passed on, and at the breaking 
out of the war of independence, Mr. Paul Noyes 
was a man of fifty, with two children—Paul 
Noyes, Jr. and Mistress Cecily. Master Paul, 
as he was generally called, was a fine, handsome 
fellow of four and twenty; it was the rather 
unusual custom of Master Paul to wear his own 
hair without powder, and well he might, for 
more beautiful hair I never saw; it was black 
as night, and hung in natural curls over his 
shoulders; such a sight now upon Broadway, 
on the head of a man, would only elicit a sneer 
—at the period of which I am speaking it was 
in very good taste. 

‘¢ Mistress Cecily was eighteen—I cannot say 
she was handsome, nor yet the reverse; she was 
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tall like her father, and blonde like her mother, 
with a singular transparency of complexion that 
would lead one to believe they had only to hold 
Mistress Cecily Noyes up to the light, and see 
entirely through her; if Mistress Cecily inhe- 
rited from her parents any physical character- 
istics, she certainly did not the mental ones; 
she had a mild, sweet temper, and not a servant 
on the place but would have died outright for 
Mistress Cecily, while in the next breath they 
would deceive, or play stupid with madame. 
Master Robert Southwick was betrothed to Mis- 
tress Cecily ; he was the son of a merchant of 
New York, reputed of immense wealth—he was 
a partner in his father’s house, and through the 
hands of John Southwick & Son, Mr. Paul 
Noyes had executed large transactions, with 
great profit and pleasure to both; from this bua- 
siness had grown the acquaintance with the son, 
ending in the betrothal. 

‘*T scarce know what to say of Master Robert 
Southwick—I fear to speak, lest I speak from 
my prejudices, as I must confess I never liked 
him, nor did Master Paul—with madame he was 
a favorite, and Mistress Cecily made so great an 
idol of him, that even her mother sometimes 
laughed at her love, and her childlike innocent 
way of showing it. 

“I believe Master Robert Southwick loved 
our young lady, he has said so many a time in 
my hearing; he would sit the long afternoons 
on the sofa with her, and listen to all her inno- 
cent style of talk, but he spoke very little him- 
self—he was not a great talker at any time; the 
evenings he seldom spent at Millward: he would 
order his horse at dark and ride into the city, 
rarely returning until afternoon of the next 
day ; Master Robert Southwick and Master Paul 
never went together. 

‘IT have been present at many interviews be- 
tween Master Robert Southwick and Mr. Paul 
Noyes, in which it was clear to me that Master 
Robert had been engaged in some private specu- 
lations, using Mr. Paul Noyes’ money, and 
sharing with that gentleman the profits of the 
operations; at these times Mr. Paul Noyes would 
express himself entirely satisfied with the re- 
eult, and Master Robert was only uneasy lest 
his agency in the matter should come to the ears 
of his father ; I had never seen Mr. John South- 
wick, but.judging alone from the conversations 
of his son with Mr. Paul Noyes, he was a man 
of unimpeachable probity, a routine business 
man, and utterly opposed to any thing like spe- 
culation. I never could see how it was Master 
Robert spent so much time in Philadelphia; it 
was certainly not his love-making alone that 
drew him there—the afternoons only he spent at 
Millward, sometimes not even that time; it was 
nothing unusual for Master Robert to absent 








himself three or four days together, business 
being the excuse, only half accepted by Mistress 
Cecily; after one of these long absences he was 
always abstracted and nervous, and oftentimes 
without wishing to be suspicious, I found myself 
counting it over, whether Master Robert South- 
wick was not engaged in some gambling adven- 
ture, or perhaps worse. 

‘‘It was in the middle of December—a still, 
cold, frosty day; the hickory blazed cheerfully 
on the hearth, and Mr. Paul Noyes sat at his 
secretary, with heaps of papers before him— 
whatever the special subject Mr. Paal Noyes 
was examining that day, it was without question, 
one that gave him great uneasiness, if I could 
judge by his frequent exclamations of impatience 
as he untied, and again bound up certain bundles 
of papers. There was a sound of a horse’s hoof 
from the front of the house, and with scarce a 
moment’s interval, Master Robert Southwick 
stood in the room; his eye was bloodshot, and 
the glass shook in his hand as he swallowed the 
wine he helped himself to before saying a word; 
Mr. Paul Noyes had started to his feet on the 
entrance, and stood looking uneasily at him ; 
Master Robert threw himself into a chair—Mr. 
Paul remained standing. 

‘««Tt has all gone wrong;’ said the younger 
gentleman. 

‘©¢ As I feared.’ 

«*¢ And,’ was the response. 

‘¢¢ And Wilson and Brodhead will be in cus- 
tody by morning, unless I can relieve them.’ 

‘¢¢Well!’ said Mr. Paul, and then seated himself. 

‘¢¢7T want your aid; I must have fourteen 
thousand pounds this night.’ 

‘¢* Fourteen thousand pounds! are you mad?’ 

«‘¢No, I am not mad, but I expect to be if 
there is any trifling.’ 

‘‘The elder gentleman drew back his chair, 
and with a look of dignity be could well assume, 
answered, ‘Master Southwick, you speak with 
me as though this was some concern of mine; 
what have I, sir, to do with your want of four- 
teen thousand pounds? You certainly do not 
expect to receive it from me?’ 

‘¢¢ And why not from you; is there any one 
to whom I ought to apply, but you? Have not 
you shared the prosperous ventures, and so shall 
you share my failures.’ 

‘«* You mistake me, sir; our business is all 
closed,’ and he cooly took up a pen and com- 
menced writing ‘I shall have no further trans- 
actions with you.’ 

‘¢* What! do I understend, Mr. Paul Noyes, 
that you refuse to aid me in my great peril? 
Will you surrender me, sir, at a moment when I 
ask from you my first service ?’ 

‘«¢T decline lending you fourteen thousand 
pounds; that is all, Master Southwick.’ 
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«¢*¢ You shall, you must lend them to me; you 
dare not allow me to come to exposure and ruin 
—you will disgrace yourself, your own family— 
you will disgrace your daughter.’ 

‘¢*My daughter, sir, has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. My daughter, sir, never 
shall be yoar wife.’ 

«Shall not—shall not be my wife!’ almost 
shrieked Master Robert; ‘you dare not say so, 
Mr. Paul Noyes, you dare not deny me your 
daughter.’ 

‘**Dare not, sir! you talk absurdly. 1 not 
only deny you the fourteen thousand pounds, 
but I dare, and will continue to dare deny you 
my daughter; and further, sir, than this, I beg 
you will leave this house as soon as possible ; 


you have failed in the respect due me, and I | 
| think you?’ 


cannot permit myself to hold longer conversation 
with you.’ 

‘‘Tt seemed in a moment that the countenance 
of Master Robert Southwick was transformed 
into that of a fiend. 1 had watched him before 
when he looked jaded and nervous—now, he 
looked more as a demon than as a man; his eyes 
were usually cold and gray—now they flashed 
with that reddish light we sometimes see in the 
eyes of a cat; his hair was brushed rudely back 
from his forehead, the great purple veins bulged 
out upon his temples, his lips were bloodless, 
and his speech grew into a hiss. 

““*Mr. Paul Noyes, you forget the transac- 
tions we have had together; you forget that we 
are in the same boat, that if I perish you shall 
certainly go down with me; you flatter yourself, 
sir, in the belief that you have closed all trans- 
actions with me. Our business can never be 
closed, as long as I hold the papers of the 
‘Vulture.’ 

“ What was this terrible word that caused Mr. 
Paul Noyes to spring to his feet, and clutch the 
edge of his desk, while the color that a minute 
before had flushed into his face from anger, now 
as suddenly left it from fright; he was pale, 
paler than any man I ever saw. Master Robert 
eyed him with a deadly composure; Mr. Paul 
walked to the window, and for a minute’s space 
looked out upon the lawn; as he turned, he 
said— 

‘““¢T am resolved this may as well be ended 
now as at any time; I adhere to my resolution, 
I will not aid you; I wish our connection, our 
acquaintance to end.’ 

‘*Not a change passed over the face of Master 
Robert ; he slowly rose from his seat, and step- 
ping toward the middle of the room, with his 
hands clenched, and that same hissing tone, he 
said— 

‘‘¢This is right—I deserve it; like a fool, I 
have thrown wealth into your hands, while the 
pittance, the hire of the laborer, has come to 








mine; I have braved ruin and dishonor that you 
might profit, and now when the moment has 
come when a small portion of the filthy gold I 
have won for you, would save me from worse 
than death, you refuse; if disgrace, and ruin 
and death must come, I will meet it, and so shall 
you. Here’—and he drew from an inner pocket 
a package of papers, ‘are the proofs by which 
you shall bear me company; ha! you thought 
they were in your own possession, eh! Mr. Paul 
Noyes, Iam better bred in business than that, I 
trust; you should bave examined closer what I 
gave you—I am not so great a fool as to give up 
my hold upon safety ; you have heard of such a 
thing as states’ evidence, Mr. Paul—they will 
think little of the lesser criminal while getting 
so great a one as the great capitalist. Eh! what 


‘«Mr. Paul Noyes dropped back into his chair, 
and choked out some words, scarcely audible, 
but which conveyed the impression that he was 
still unchanged, and pointed to the door. 

““*No answer; ah! well, I see plainly you 
are agitated; you cannot decide immediately— 
I will give you time. It is now precisely half- 
past four, I must have the money by nine; I 
shall return here in three hours—if by that time 
you have decided to act sensibly, we will still be 
friends, and you shall have these papers; if not, 
then Mr. Paul Noyes, I shall sink, and you shall 
share my ruin; I trust you will see the matter 
in a clear and proper light—in three hours!’ 

‘*Master Robert Southwick passed out of the 
room; in a few moments I heard the clash of 
his horse’s hoofs on the frozen ground, and I 
knew that he bad not kept that coolness when 
mounted, which he bore with him in the room ; 
the rapid and irregular sound told too plainly of 
the spur and lash. 

‘‘Mr. Paul Noyes still sat by his desk, leaning 
his head on both hands, when the door opened, 
and Mistress Cecily entered. I have spoken of 
her as a blonde, and transparent complexion ; 
Mistress Cecily never exhibited much color, but 
now she was not only pale, but gray—that ashy 
grayness more definable upon light complexions, 
and only seen in the greatest depths of fear or 
despair. She advanced to her father, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, and said— 

“¢* What is this ?’ 

*¢¢Tt is nothing.’ 

*¢¢Do not deceive me, father! you have had 
trouble with Robert; I know it, I feel it, I have 
known it long; I was toe happy—I knew it 
must come. Oh! tell me all! what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“««That you have loved a scoundrel, Cecily, 
and I have allowed it.’ 

‘«¢Father, you are wrong; Robert is no 
scoundrel—you are deceiving yourself.’ 
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***Cecily, you must forget this man, he is un- 
worthy of you; you must forget him—as he will 
forget you.’ 

**« Robert will never forget me! and I—never 
will forget him.’ 

‘‘ There was a calm, despairing tone in these 
words; they were spoken as though this issue 





man’s question, that he would ride alone. The 
night set in early on those winter days, and in 
the dusk I heard the clatter of his horse’s feet 
as he rode away. 

‘*Mr. Paul Noyes returned to the room; he 
had stood upon the porch as his son departed— 
he was restless, sometimes going to his desk, and 


were nothing new, and its result had been long | looking abstractedly at his papers, then leaning 
studied and commented on in her own mind. his head upon his hands, again rising and look- 


Mr. Paul Noyes arose from his chair, and taking 
his daughter in his arms, kissed her forehead, 
and leading her to the door, said— 

‘**Go now, Cecily! go! and believe that your 
father would do nothing that is inconsistent with 
your happiness. Send your brother to me, di- 
rectly, and say that while he is with me I do not 
wish to be disturbed.’ 

‘¢ A short time, and Master Paul came. 
two retired to an inner room—the interview was 
long, and when they again entered, the younger 


hurriedly : 


‘**Poor Cecily! how shall all this be told | 


her ?’ 

***Cecily shall never know all!’ responded 
Mr. Paul Noyes, ‘she must bear it, and forget 
it; were his wealth countless, still he is un- 
worthy of her.’ 

*** Father, I feel that I am doing wrong; how 
wrong, time only must show—but, I will obey 
you, let the result be what it may.’ 

*¢* A service I would not ask of you, sir,’ said 
the father, haughtily, ‘if my blood were as 
young as yours; a service you could not expect 
me to put in the hands of a hireling.’ 

‘*¢ Father, you know that my service, and all 


that it was founded in right.’ 


sult? is it not right to save one’s honor and 
reputation? shall I leave myself, my family, 
you—all at the mercy of this wretch? Say 
nothing more, sir; I will not ask you to avenge 
my insult, I feel that I am able to guard my 
own honor.’ 

‘The eyes of Master Paul brightened, and he 
advanced to his father. 

‘** Say no more,’ he said, catching his hand, 
and pressing it convulsively, ‘right or wrong, 
your quarrel is mine; I will teach this merce- 
nary, boasting fool to carry his threats more 
easily.’ 

‘*Ah! but he looked handsome then, and so 
must have thought the father; he caught Master 
Paul to him, and the first embrace I had seen 
given since boyhood, was given at that moment. 
In a few minutes I heard his voice in the hall 
calling his servant, and ordering him to saddle 
his horse, and answering, as I suppose, to the 


ing out from the window into the darkuess, from 


| the window to the fire, and through the room 
| with an impatient stride; three times did he ring 


for more fire and light. 


The | 


The quiet, silent, cat- 
like Mr. Paul Noyes, was suddenly transformed 
into an impatient, sharp-speaking, irritable man. 
The old servant stared in surprise, and madame, 
who ventured once in the room, as I suppose, on 
the report of the man, went away apparently 
impressed with the belief, that it was no case for 


_her interference. 
gentleman was flushed and excited; he spoke | 


‘¢ The old time-piece in the hall ostentatiously 


_ marked the half hours, with an intention to make 


itself heard in every corner of the great house, 


'and was quietly answered by the mantle clock 


_in the room. 


It was half-past seven; Mr. Paul 


walked the room quicker at every journey, 


stopping long at the window, and pressing his 
face close to the pane. The time went on, and 
eight was just striking, when the approach of a 
horseman coming rapidly up the avenue was 
heard ; shading his eyes with his hand, he gazed 
with a terrible intensity into the darkness; ina 
moment I saw Mr. Paul Noyes stagger and clutch 
the curtains, his face was toward me; oh! that 
face, I shall never forget it—in one minute it 


_had altered from a flushed color to a deadly pale- 
I have is yours, but how much better would my | 


arm be nerved for this task, could I but know | 


ness, and twenty years had been added to its 
lines. The door opened, and Mr. Robert South- 


| wick entered; he was without a hat, his clothes 
“<«In right! is it not right to avenge an in- | 





were torn, and covered with dust, and blood was 
upon his wrist ruffles, and upon his face. He 
came toward the fire, and unbuckling his sword, 
drew the blade, and commenced wiping it upon 
his handkerchief, as he spoke— 

‘**7T shall esteem this a dangerous neighbor- 
hood hereafter, Mr. Paul, though I was not 
aware that highwaymen ventured so near the 
city; however, the fellow will scarcely want to 
attack me again, he must learn a little more of 
carte and tierce first—we do these things better 
in New York.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Paul still stood grasping the curtains— 
he gasped out— 

‘** And your antagonist—where is he? have 
you killed him?’ 

‘¢*T scarcely know, and I care less; I left him 
lying on the road below the avenue; I have sent 
your men down to see, and bring me my hat— 
don’t disturb yourself, Mr. Paul, they will return 
presently.’ 
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‘*How Mr. Paul Noyes left the room I can 
hardly tell; his action was that of a blind man, 
his hands extended before him, his eyes set, he 
crossed the room at random, and apparently 
feeling for the door; I could soon hear his steps 
on the outer porch, and as I suppose, passing 
down the avenue. In a moment after, madame 
entered the room. 

‘* * What is this report, I hear, Master South- 
wick ? highwaymen at Millward! the servants 
tell me you have been attacked ?’ 

‘*¢Tt is nothing, madame!’ answered Master 
Robert; by this time he had finished wiping his 
sword, and rebuckled it, ‘nothing of conse- 
quence; | was attacked below the avenue by a 
fellow with a blackened face, who demanded. that 


I should surrender the contents of my pockets— 


not feeling in a mood to cross swords with a foot- 
pad, and not knowing how many companions he 
may have bad near by, I threw him my purse— 


this did not content the gentleman, he demanded : 


more, and even had the impudence to propose 
the delivery of the entire contents of my pockets; 
I settled the affair by runuing my sword through 
his body.’ 

‘*Then [ heard the tramp of many feet coming 
up the avenue, and two men bore in the body, 
while two more supported Mr. Paul Noyes by 
his arms, and led him to a chair. Madame 
merely glanced at the body, and hastened toward 


Mr. Paul, who was without consciousness. They 
had lain the lifeless figure on the floor, and the | 


servants only stood looking on. Master Robert 


Southwick leaned against the mantel, with his | 


back to the fire, and tore the cambric of his 
ruffles wherever the blood had touched them. 
The door opened, and Mistress Cecily entered ; 
she made but one spring from the door to the 
centre of the room, where lay that lifeless object, 
and one scream—‘ my brother!’ and for a mo- 
ment all was still as death. 

‘¢* Her brother ?’ 

“¢ Paul!’ 

‘‘Came in one breath, from Master Robert 
Southwick and madame. 

‘¢*¢ Yes, and I am his murderer!’ shuddered 
Mr. Paul, opening his eyes, and rising slowly 
out of his chair, ‘it was 1!’ 

‘* Mistress Cecily was lying on the floor, her 
head resting on the breast of the dead man, her 
right hand had fatlen upon his hair, that beau- 
tiful black hair, now dabbled with blood, and 
filled with dust of the road. Madame had knelt 
beside him—she had raised his hand, and was 
clasping it to her bosom; her cry was terrible to 
hear ; but when Master Robert approached, and 
offered to raise her and Cecily, and begged that 
she would hear him, the concentration of despair, 
hatred and loathing, was the grandest thing I 
have ever seen; she sprang to her feet, and in 








the vehemence of her passion she threw from 
her the hand of her dead son, and it fell over 
the shoulder of Mistress Cecily. 

‘¢‘Touch me not,” she said, ** wretch, would 
you pollute a mother with the hand that slew 

her son, look at your double victims, my only 
wealth of earth, I have no son to avenge him 
| whom you have murdered; I know rot the 
cause, [ only know that he is dead by your hand; 
that he has offered you wrong is false. Go! 
| there is no law to harm you, but may the curse 
of God follow you! carry your smooth, lying 
tongue elsewhere. Go! lest I slay you myself.” 
And she knelt again, and took the hand from 
Mistress Cecily’s shoulder. 

| Master Robert Southwick crossed the room 
toward the door, he paused with his hand rest- 
ing upon the knob, and turning to where Mr. 
Paul Noyes still continued standing, he said, 
‘slowly, and deliberately pointing to him as he 
spoke: ‘‘ He says true; he is the murderer of 
his son, the greed of gold was the motive—for 
-money has he sold his soul. Ah! Mr. Paul 
Noyes, it was nothing that I should be slain to 
cover your guilt; but when the page was reversed, 
and the tool was the victim, the matter was al- 
tered, but be content, you shall have your re- 
-venge. You have consigned me to worse than 
death, you shall be sweetly avenged, madame; 
his memory shall be satisfied. As to you, sir, 
fear nothing from me; I leave your reward in 
the hands of God, a portion of it you have al- 
_ready ; be assured he will mete out justice to you. 

He was gone; almost at the moment of his 
leaving the room, the clash of his horses hoofs 
sounded in front. One, two, three jumps, and a 
confused sound, as of a heavy fall; a half scream, 

half groan, and every thing was still. One of 
the servants stepped to the window, after a mo- 
-ment’s glance, he touched another on the arm 
with a whisper, and they left the room together. 
In a few minutes the door opened and they bore 
in the body of Master Robert Southwick, before 
‘they could lay it down, madame raising her head 
suddenly, screamed : 

‘‘Not here; not here, take it away to the 
stables, to the outhouses. No! up stairs.” Mr. 
| Paul Noyes, with a gesture, hurried forward; 
_he did not speak, but laying his hand on the 
breast of the dying man, he signified that he 
should be placed on the floor. It was no sooner 
done, than tearing open the vest, he took from 
an inner pocket a package of papers, this done, 
he said: 

‘‘Up stairs.” 

Mistress Cecily was unconscious of all this, 
she was removed to her room. I never saw her 
again; in a few weeks, Mr. Paul Noyes took his 
departure for Europe, carrying her and madame 
‘with him. I heard two years after that the 
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younger lady had died in a convent at Milan, 
having embraced the Catholic faith. Of madame 
I never heard more. Five years had elapsed; 
and these States were free and independent by 
the admission of Great Britain, when Mr. Paul 
Noyes returned to the old house without her, 
she was not then dead, but he never spoke of 
her, and no allusion was ever made in his pre- 
sence by his friends. Mr. Paul Noyes looked 
very old, he was bent, and had entirely lost the 
use of his right arm by paralysis, he lingered 
away three years at Millward, the last of which 
he was a helpless imbecile, and then quietly de- 
parted, he had a great funeral and was lamented 
in the newspapers. It is my impression that his 
wealth had become much impaired by loans to 
government during the war, | do not see very 
well how it could have been put to better use, 
as the balance of it escheated to the state, there 
were no heirs. I never knew to a certainty, 


what the nature of the business was, that Mr. 
Paul Noyes and Master Robert Southwick were 





engaged in; but I was present at the funeral of 
the first gentleman, and heard a great deal of 
whispering, that seemed to bear very strongly 
on the fact that they were jointly concerned in 
equipping, and sending out vessels for piracy 
among the West India Islands and the Gulf. [ 
am inclined to believe such was the case. 

And now I see it is getting late, nearly dark 
in fact, I am rather afraid I shall be locked out, 
I must bid you good-afternoon, I believe I am 
to be sold to-morrow as near as I could gather 
from the conversation. It is impossible for me 
to say what my next destination may be, but 
should I not leave my present place, I will call 
over on you again. Don’t move I beg—good- 
day. And with a parting whiff, and throwing 
the stump of cigar over the rail, my friend, the 
Iron Box, shuffled off. I rather liked his style, 
and after a little reverie over poor Cecily, I con- 
cluded that to-morrow I shall go over to my 
friend, the auctioneer’s, and buy the Iron Box. 





Alower ind Garden Pints. 


TREATMENT OF CAMELLIAS. 

Camellias are very full of buds, and will naturally 
drop some of them of their own accord, when they 
have more on them than the sap can supply, and 
therefore amateurs should not feel disappointed if they 
lose some of them. As soon as they have done 
flowering, which will be according as they flower 
early or late, before the new shoots commence grow- 
ing, they should be repotted in fresh soil, and kept 


in the same heat as before, or the heat may be raised | 
| should be furnished a place in a greenhouse or shed, 


from fifty-five to sixty degrees by night, and sixty 
to sixty-five degrees by day. Syringe over their 
leaves early in the morning, and keep the soil in the 
pots moist, and shade them from the hot sun, giving 
them as much air as the weather will admit of, which 
will cause them to grow regularly, and they usually 
complete their growth in about a fortnight. When 
the young shoots have done growing, which can be 
easily perceived by the terminal bud at the point of 
the shoot, the heat may be raised to seventy degrees, 
as the increased heat will cause the plants to form 
their flower buds with more facility and in greater 
quantities ; but it should be observed that this in- 
crease of heat must be applied immediately on the 
plants perfecting their growth, before the wood be- 
comes hard, or it will not have the desired effect. 


TUE CARNATION, 


Carnations should be grown in a rich loam, mixed 
with sand or peat to keep it open, and a little rotten 
manure, or vegetable mould to enrich it They do 
best in pots, and the earth should be pressed into the 
pots as firmly as possible—more so, indeed than for 








any other plant. The plants raised from layers 
should be separated from the parent in August, and 
they may be potted three ina five inch pot. The 
pots should be well drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, till about the middle of October, when the 
watering should be gradually decreased. The layers, 
when first potted, may be kept in the open air, 
shading them, for a few days after potting, from the 
sun, and putting a hand-glass over them, in case of 
danger of a severe frost. For the winter, the plants 


where they should be kept entirely in the shade, 
merely protected from the frost, as they will bear a 
considerable degree of cold much bettter than too 
much heat. The ensuing May, they may be either 
planted out in beds, or removed to larger pots for 
flowering, which they will do in June or July. When 
the buds have formed, the plants should be well 
watered morning and evening; and, in the evening, 
syringed over the leaves. The principal points of 
beauty in a carnation are, that the stem should be 


| strong and erect, the calyx well and regularly opened, 


the flower round, with the petals regularly disposed, 
tbe largest on the outside, and gradually decreasing 
in size to the centre, and the colors clear and dis- 
tinct, those with a white ground being preferred. In 
making layers, the outer, strongest, and lowest 
shoots, of the plant should be preferred, and each 
shoot should be cut about half through, in a slant- 
ing direction, at a joint. 


CULTURE OF ANEMONES. 
This flower loves a light soil, composed of kitchen- 
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garden mould, sand, and leaf-mould, well mixed, 
and sifted fine; it should, if possible, be composed 
a year before it is used—the lighter it is, the better 
for anemones. The seed should be sown in Septem- 
ber. The single flowers alone bear seed, which is 
fit to gather when it appears ready to fly away with 
the wind. As soon as the seed is lodged, and raked 
smoothly into its fine, light bed, the bed may be 
covered over with straw, and be well watered. In 
three weeks the seed will begin to rise, when the 
straw may be removed; the young plants will flower 
in the following April. When the roots are to be 
planted in September, sink them about three inches 
deep and six inches apart, that they may come up 
strong and flower well. Those anemones planted in 
September will flower in March and April, and the 
roots planted in May, flower in autumn, but the 
flowers are never so fine. When anemones have 
done flowering, it requires some care in taking up 
the roots, in order to part and put them by till the 
time for re-planting arrives. The roots or flaps are 
so small and difficult to distinguish, that the earth 
should be taken up and Jaid upon a sieve to be sifted. 
The beauty of this flower consists in its thickness 
and roundness, especially when the great leaves are 
a little above the thickness of the tuft. 


BULBOUS PLANTS. 


The common bulbs, such as snowdrops, crocuses, 
etc., may be left two or three years untouched; but 
at the end of that period should be taken up, to 
separate the offsets and small roots from the mother 
plant. They can be re-planted immediately, taking 
care to thin the clumps, and separate each root six 
inches from its neighbor, that they may rise healthy, 
and throw out fine blooms. Narcissuses, jonquils, 
and irises, may also remain two years untouched ; 
but if annually taken up, they will flower finer. By 
taking up the bulbs as soon as their leaves and stems 
decay, it not only allows the separation of the offsets, 
which weaken the parent bulb, but it prevents their 
receiving any damage from long drought, or the 
equally destructive moisture of heavy rains, which 
would set them growing again before their time, and 
exhaust them; the two or three months in which 
they are laid by contributes to their strength, by 
allowing them that period of complete rest. The 
autumn-flowering bulbs, such as the calchicums, 
the autumnal crocus, the yellow autumnal! narcissus, 
ete, should be taken up in May or early in June, 
when they are at rest. In transplanting them, part 
the offsets, and plant them six inches apart; and 
if they are kept out of the ground, they should 
be put in a dry, shady place till the middle of July 
or August, when they are to be planted again, to blow 
in the autumn. If bulbs are left in the ground 
beyond the period of their leaves decaying, they 
begin to form the bud for the next year’s flowers, 
and the check of a removal would injure them; they 
may produce flowers in due time, but they will be 
weakly. The little offsets will not flower for a year 
ortwo. In planting out, place the bulbs four inches 
deep, and let them be six inches apart, putting the 





bulb with care into the hole, and gently press the 
earth around it. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING IN THE GARDEN, 


The earliest opportunity should be taken to prune 
and train all kinds of shrubs, vines, creepers, and 
the like. In this operation a few leading principles 
are requisite to be known, and the thing is so easy 
and simple that any intelligent person can perform 
it in a sufficiently accurate manner. The first thing 
to be observed in pruning any kind of trees or shrubs 
is to take particular notice of the natural shape or 
habit of the plant to be pruned. This will be found 
to be different in almost every different kind of plants; 
thus, some of them naturally assume an upright 
babit; others a straggling; and some a weeping. 
To retain these habits and improve the symmetry of 
plants, in such a manner that the sun and air may 
have as much as possible a regular access to every 
part of them, is the leading ideain pruning. The 
next thing is to examine and cut out all the dead 
wood. In this operation the pruner must not be 
deceived and disfigure the plant by cutting out such 
shoots as will be required to be left to fill the vacan- 
cies of the dead wood in the growing season. The 
dead wood being taken out, the next thing is to prune 


. the plant in a regular manner, by cutting out all the 


weakly shoots and thinning ‘in such a manner that 
the sun and air shall have free access to every part ; 
all long straggling shoots should be taken off, that 
the shrubs or vines may have a regular and compact 
appearance, Training all kinds of vines, as honey- 
suckles, clematis, and the like, should be faithfully 
and promptly attended to, in order that every thing 
muy have a neat and thrifty appearance, The train- 
ing of vines is done simply by tying them neatly 
with bass or other strings, in such a manner that 
every part be equally divided at a regular distance, 
allowing a sufficient space for the summer wood to 
grow and be trained between the shoots laid in at 
this season. 
DOUBLE FLOWERS, 


Double flowers—as cxemplified in the double 
dahlia, stock gilliflower, rose and camellia—are, in 
most cases, the result of luxuriance in culture, or 
other causes, by which the organs of generation are 
transformed into gaudy petals or flower leaves; their 
varieties have therefore, to be prolonged by propaga- 
tion of cuttings, roots and layers. Nothing is less 
constant in plants than double flowers, as is fully 
exhibited in the dahlia; there may be seen on the 
same plant, perhaps twenty flowers all differently 
formed—some nearly single, with the organs of 
generation, as the male and female parts, with a 
yellow centre—others approaching a semi-double, 
and some a perfect double flower; until the variety 
is termed ‘run out,’ that is, returned to its primitive 
state of a single flower. This sporting of flowers is 
very different in plants of the same family; for in 
some plants, almost every flower is perfectly double, 
as for instance in the dahlia: the Countess of Liver- 
pool generally forms a fine, clear, well-formed double 
flower, whilst others, as the Queen of Dahlias, has 
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occasionally a fine double flower ; others, on the same 
plant, are semi-double, and some nearly single. The 
same affinity is observable in many kinds of peren- 
nial plants, that produce double flowers. In annual 
flowers, as the stock gilliflower, the double flowers 
are more perfect, but the duration is shorter; one 
year only it can be said to continue, although it is 
often elongated by cuttings, which are mostly of a 
sickly appearance. 
TULIPS—DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 

The garden varieties of the tulip are divided into 
four classes, the first containing the bizarres, which 
have a yellow ground shaded with dark brownish 
red or purple, and which are subdivided into the 
flaked, in which the dark color is in a broad stripe 
or band, rising from the bottom of the petal; and 
the feathered, in which the dark color forms a mar- 
ginal edging to the petals, descending into them in 
various little delicate feathery veins. The second 





class contains the Byblomens, which are white 


shaded with violet or dark purple, and which are 
also subdivided into flaked and feathered. The third 
class are called Roses, and they have white grounds 
shaded with rose color or cherry red, and these also 
are divided into flaked and feathered. The fourth 
class are termed Gelfs, which are white or yellow, 
without any dark color. Beside these, there are 
what are called breeders, which are of a dingy crim- 
son, and which are seedling tulips before they have 
shown any variety of colors. All seedling tulips, 
when they first flower, are what are called breeders, 
and of a dull uniform color; and to make them 
break, that is, to produce the brilliant and distinct 
colors which constitute the beauty of a choice tulip, 
various expedients are resorted to. At one time 
they are grown in poor soil and only allowed water 
enough to keep them living; and then they are sud- 
denly transported to the richest soil, abounding in 
food and moisture ; and sometimes they are sent to 
a different part of the country, for a change of air. 





Our Guriosities, 





ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 

The Count de Tendilla, while besieged by the 
Moors in the forest of Alhambra, was destitute, 
of gold and silver wherewith to pay his soldiers, 
who began to murmur, as they had not the means 
of purchasing the necessaries of life from the people 
of the town. 
‘‘what does this most sagacious commander? He 
takes a number of little morsels of paper, on which 
he inscribes various sums, large and small, and signs 
them with his own hand and name. These did he 
give to the soldiery in earnest of their pay. How, 
you will say, are soldiers to be paid with little 
scraps of paper ?’ Even so, and well paid too, as 
I will presently make manifest, for the good Count 
issued a proclamation ordering the inhabitants to 
take these morsels of paper for the full amount 
thereon inscribed, promising to redeem them at a 
future day with gold and silver. Thus by subtle 
and most miraculous alchemy did this cavalier turn 
worthless paper into precious gold and silver, and 
his late impoverished army aboundin money.” The 
historian adds, “The Count de Tendilla redeemed 
his promise like a royal knight; and this miracle, 
as it appeared in the eyes of the Agapida, is the first 
instance on record of paper money, which has since 
spread throughout the civilized world the most un- 
bounded opulence.” 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITION. 

A libel and disgrace upon the intelligence of this 
community was perpetrated last week at the small 
settlement of Goodspeedville some miles or more 
from this village. It appears that a man by the 
name of Apams, living in Goodspeedville, died and 
was buried seventeen months ago—leaving a wife to 
mourn his loss. The widow removed to the West 
and remained there until a short time since, when 


she returned to this town. Upon her return she 
found deceased husband's brother dying with con- 
sumption, and declared that he could be cured only 
in the following manner, which she said was prac- 
ticed where she had been living. The body of ber 


_husband should be taken up, the heart dissected, 


“In this dilemma,” says the historian, | 


and if any blood was found in the heart it should be 
burned, and the sick man would recover! This 
monstrous proposition was immediately acted upon— 
the dead body disintered—a physician (?) called, 
who took out the heart and lungs, but not enough 
blood being found to answer the purpose—the body 
having lain too long—the further prosecution of the 
infamous project was abandoned, 

And this occured in a country that boasts of its 
superior attainments in religion and morality—of 
its free churches, free schools and untrammeled 
press—under the blazing light of the “ progressive” 
nineteenth century! Commentis unnecessary. The 





poor deluded fanatics who were participants in this 
unheard of outrage upon the sanctity of the grave, are 
to be pitied more than condemned, and immediate 
steps should be taken to place them out of harm’s 
way in an Asylum.—Glen’s Falls Republican. 





ORIGIN OF THE TERM * CHAFFING” AN OLD MAID 

We find in an old German author an account of 
the peculiar customs in the rual districts of that 
country, among wihch is one that undoubtedly gave 
rise to the significant word “chaffing” On the first of 
May, among the various ceremonies observed, it was 
customary for lovers to tie large bunches of hawthorn 
to the windows of their sweethearts, on the eve of 
that auspicious day ; and for those unfortunate dam- 
sels who were not luckey enough to obtain an offer, 
or who were not blessed with a lover, some spiteful or 
jocular swain employed himself in strewing a few 
handsfull of chaff upon their thresholds, which 














clearly indicated their forlorn condition to the early 
risers passing by. Itseems from all accounts, however, 
the jealous creatures were on the watch, and unless 
the rural swains were more than usually on the 
alert, the “chaffed ” maids would contrive to steal 
the hawthorn from the casements of their rivals, and 
tie them to the sash of their own windows, favoring, 


at the same time, the plundered fair ones with their | 


own chaff in return, 





CURIOUS PORTRAIT. 

It is said that acelebrated French painter has 
recently finished an extraordinary portrait, or rather 
triple portrait, for un nouveau riche, Mons. X——, 
the possessor of a great fortune, which he had rapidly 


gained in manufacturing. He directed the artist to | 


represent him as he once had been, as he was, and 
as he was then to be. The artist demurred to the 
eccentric proposition, but he was so wedded to his 
wish that compliance was a necessity. The painting 
was divided into three parts. On the left, the gentle- 
man was represented at the age of twenty-five, dressed 
in faded clothes, with linen whose color was pro- 
blematical, and a hat well battered and worn out— 
that was the past. In the centre of the painting, 
Mons. X expanded himself in a toilet whose 
splendor was irreproachable. Upon his breast the 
spirals of a massive gold chain rolled gracefully upon 
a velvet vest of the richest colors; in his whole dress 





and person there reigned the reflection of luxurious- | 


ness, opulence, and self contentment—this was the 
present. But at his side the right of the picture, 
appeared, terrible in its striking reality, the reverse 
of the medal. Upon a humid bench, encrusted with 
gray moss, lay a skeleton, which the wind was 
reducing to dust—that was the future. The artist, 
after having finished his work, attempted again to 
change the mind of Mons. X 





the shocking effect of such a portrait, but in vain. | 


Mons. X , was deaf to his prayers, and carried 
off his triple portrait in triumph. 





CIGARS, 

It appears from the subjoined advertisement, 
which we copy from an old Boston newspaper, that 
cigars first came into fashion about the year 1760: 

“Brought from Havana, a box of cigars, a very 
rare article! The best of tobacco rolled up to the 
size of a small finger, and of about five inches in 
length, for smoking.. They are preferred by the 
Spanish dons to the pipe. Those who may wish to 
enjoy such a luxury, will please call and try them. 

WILLIAM SrockTon. 


A MANTEL ORNAMENT. 

Take a wide mouthed glass jar, of whatever size 
you may fancy, (the larger the prettier, however, ) 
which you must fill a litthe more than two-thirds full 
with water. Let the jar be perfectly clean, and the 
water clear. On the surface of the water place a 
good large handful of nice, white carded cotton. Be 
sure the cotton is well moistened, and then strew a few 
grains of wheat or barley or other grain on it, and 
let it stand on the mantle-piece, in a room which is 


11 
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kept pretty warm. In the course of three or four 
days the seeds will begin to sprout, and in a week or 
two the green blades will be seen shooting out of the 
top or mouth of the jar, the white roots at the same 
time going downward, and finally filling the bottom. 
It makes a very beautiful mantel or window orna- 
| ment, and can be very easily obtained by almost 
| every family. The color may be very much im- 
proved by occasionally setting the jar inthe sunshine. 





TALKING CANARY BIRD. 


Mr. Henry U. Holmes, grocery proprietor, at the 
corner of River and Division streets, Troy, is the 
| owner of an English canary bird, which speaks 
words as plain asa parrot. Such an instance seldom, 
if ever, occurred as a talking canary bird; but such 
is the case, as the incredulous, if they will call, will 
find it.—Troy Whig. 





HOW TO CUT GLASS WITH A PIECE OF IRON, 


Draw with a pencil on paper any pattern to which 
you would have the glass conform ; place the pattern 
under the glass, holding both together in the left 
| hand, for the glass must not rest on any plain surface. 
then take a common spike, heat the point of it to 
redness, and apply it to the edge of the glass, draw 
| the iron slowly forward, and the edge of the glass 
will immediately crack; still move the iron slowly 
over the glass, tracing the pattern, and the clink in 





the glass will follow at the distance of about half 
an inch, in every direction, according tothe motion 
of the iron. It may be found requisite, especially in 
forming corners, to apply a wet finger to the oposite 


| side of the glass.—The iron must be re-heated as 
| often as the crevice in the glass ceases to flow.— 
Scientific Mechanic. 

A CURIOUS OFFER. 

The gardens at Pain’s Hill, near Cobham, in 
Surrey, in the possession of Mr. Bond Hopkins, of 
which so much praise has been justly given, was 
previously owned by Mr. Hamilton. He advertised 
for a person who was willing to become the hermit 
of that retreat, under the following, among many 
other curious conditions : that he was to dwell in the 
hermitage for seven years, where he should be pro- 
vided with a Bible, optical glasses, a mat for his bed, 
and a hassock for his pillow, an hour-glass for his 
time-piece, water for his beverage from the stream 
that runs at the back of his cot, and food from the 
house, which was to be brought him daily by a ser- 
vant, but with whom he was never to exchange one 
syllable; he was to wear a camlet robe, never to cut 
his beard or his nails, to tread on sandals, never to 
stray in the open parts of the grounds, nor beyond 
their limits; that if he lived there under all these re- 
strictions, till the end of the term, he was to receive 
seven hundred guinéas; but on the breach of any one 
of them, or if he quitted his place any time previous 
to that term, the whole was to be forfeited, and all 
the loss of time remediless, One person attempted 
it, but three weeks formed the term of his abode. 
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WHITE DEER. 

A deer as white as snow, says the Marysville, 
California, Herald, was killed some time since near 
McCumber’s mill, which is located on Butte Creek, 
in the foot hills, on the east side of the Sacramento 
river. It is seldom we hear of one being seen in this 
State, but they may be shot in abundance in the 
English Possessions, on the North Pacific, Colonel 
McCumber is the lucky hunter who came across 
this one. He was hunting in the woods, when he 
saw an animal bounding away before him, resembling 
in size and shape an ordinary black-tailed deer, but 
in color it was perfectly white; he fired and wounded 
the animal, which he then saw from its actions was 
really a deer. The novelty of its being white, led 
him to pursue it almost the entire day, when his dog 
caught and killed it just at night, before he could go 
to it and take it alive. It was found upon exami- 
nation after it was dead, not to have a hair on it 
other than white. Even his eyes were white, resem- 
bling those of a glass-eyed horse, the sight of the 
eyes being of an orange color. 


An officer of the United States steamer Georgetown 
writes from Bombay, that he had just attended the 
marriage of two children —with all the solemn rites 
of the church—who were only five years old. 


Children are there married by their parents when 
mere infants.—They think it a disgrace not to be 
married at five years old. A boy unmarried at six 
is an old bachelor. 


—_——— 


A NEW BREED OF COCKROACHES. 

Among the recent arrivals at this port was a Sicilian 
bark, now lying at the foot of Chestnut street. She 
brought a quantity of live stock not represented on 
her bills of lading—a few myriads of cockroaches, 
of a style and proportions which cannot do otherwise 
than improve the species now known here. These 
roaches are from two and a half to three inches in 
length—fat ones still larger. Some of them are 
called “scorpion back,” and carry around a style of 
shell that crunches under one’s boots likea remarkably 
tough egg shell. These fellows are very queer-looking. 
One of them we think, would throw a nervous lady 
into hysterics. They are dark brown in color, and 
when running look like a strip of highly varnished 
mahogany under great excitement. In the way of 
speed they will teach our roaches a lesson. They 
run with remarkable rapidity, and soon found their 
way into the neighboring stores. As every box of 
oranges contained a goodly supply of them, they 
will doubtless be heard from hereafter. Phila. North 





American. 


. 





Ghe Cabinet of Risses, 


FAIR ROHTRAUT.—FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY W. W. CALDWELL. 


King Ringang’s daughter, her name I pray? 
Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut. 

What does she do the live-long day, 

Since neither spin nor sew she may? 
Angles and hunts. 

O that I her huntsman might be! 

How I should love a life so free! 
Be silent, my heart! 


Fortune quickly favored his need. 
Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut, 

At the castle he served indeed, 

Dressed as hunter and mounted on steed, 
liunting with her. 

O that a prince they held me here, 

Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut, I love so dear! 
Be silent, my heart! 


Resting once ’neath an old oak tree, 
Out laughed fair Rohtraut ; 

Why art gazing so wistfully ? 

Take, if you wish it, a kiss from me! 
Trembled the boy. 

Yet her bidding who could resist? 

Lip to lip fair Rohtraut he kissed. 
Be silent, my heart! 


Home in silence rode youth and maid, 
Rohtraut, fair Rohtraut; 

But in his heart the proud boy said: 

Though an Empress you now were made, 
Little I’d grieve: 

Since, as these myriad leaves can say, 

Robtraut, fair Rohtraut, I kissed to-day. 
Be silent, my heart! 


There is a depth of earnest feeling in the following 
lines—a force of mingled impressions—which rises 
above melancholy. It is the resolute mind which 
masters sorrow; presses it into beautiful forms, and 
looks earnestly down into the future. Who wrote it? 


Fast, fast went the horses before us; 
Close, close pressed the cheek soft and warm. 
And then, oh, ye stars! through what winters, 
What winters of woe and of storm, 
What summers and snows ye have kept, 
Her secret and mine, of our bliss, 
When her red lips turned joyously, gently, 
And blessed my thrilled lips with a kiss! 


The snow-drifts lie deep in the church-yard 
Heaped up over head-stone and cross, 

While deep under snow-drift and grave-mound, 
And head-stone long covered with moss, 

Lies the maiden whose eyes of soft hazel 
Were deep as the depths of the skies; 

And the kiss of her lips that once blessed me, 
I shall know—when the blessed arise. 


A KISS AT THE DOOR. 
The clock struck ten; I seized my hat 
And bade good night to all 
Except the lass I courted, who 
Came with me through the hall. 
She stood within the portal, 
And I gazed upon her charms, 
And oh! I longed that moment 
To clasp her in my arms. 
She spoke about the moon and stars, 
How clear and bright they shone: 
I said I thought the crops would fail, 
Unless we had rain soon, 














THE CABINET OF KISSES. 





Then I edged a little closer, 

Put my arms around her waist. 
And gazed upon those rosy lips, 

I longed so much to taste. 


Said I, “ my dearest Susy, 
Til neyer rest contented— 

If I leave to-night without a kiss, 
Ill surely grow demented.” 


Then up she turned her rosy mouth, 
And every thing was handy, 

Quick from her lips I seized a kiss— 
Oh, Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


Then off for home I started, 
I could no longer stay, 

With light heart and breeches thin, 
I whistied all the way. 


Hence, learn this truth, each bashful youth, 
Who seeks for wedded bliss, 

No lass will love until you move 
Her feelings with a kiss. 


The following, from the Baltimore Weekly Dis- 


patch, is a kiss and something over; but we give it 
in full for the sake of the poetry. It all circles 
around a kiss like rubies around a diamond : 


THE APOLOGY OF DIDO. 
BY KING COLE, 
What else!—Amid the dreamy flare of lamps, 
The purple vestments and quick-glancing stone, 
As my full heart’s deep rapture tremulous, 
Stranded upon him like a wave—what wonder? 
While, too, the eager eye told burning Troy, 
And in his graceful front, full set, the god 
Immacniate. Great consecrated domes; 
The lofty city whose aspiring walle 
Breathe this memorial age of mine; 
The sacred altars, all the solemn shrine, 
Aye, million temples of Saturnian Jove ;— 
Could then have crumbled into mighty nought, 
Before that vast and only thought of love! 
Lo, seated thus--and shining in his seat— 
With that rich mantle’s changing weft, I bound 
His courtly presence with the gift of state; 
Laying the jasper-glitter of the sword, 
Gemmed, upon his father-bearing shoulder, 
What pitiful Topas e’er could strike 
Such tender welcome to an ancient praise, 
To swell my love, all musical, the more! 
Every stately column rang Aineas; 
The rapturous air cried widely for him. 
The white cloud upon the summit rested; 
In the melting silences, Aineas. 
Viewless haus upon my bosom folded, 
And in my heart one universal cry: 
Songs all soundless; and the desert-sweetness 
Stayed a-flaunting in voluptuous palms; 
Kisses crowning to a kingdom perfect 
My weak realm of doubting bliss—and then— 
Aha! wide Carthage trembled? Well it might ; 
From Lim I looked a death of life—yet—yet, 
My soul was utter love! 
O, what to me 

That old eclipse; that plighted worship held 
To moveless ashes of my younger reign? 
Or what the crafty homage of the South? 
Was not this meekest man of lordly Jine, 
And lordliest of monumental men, 
Past model quite in either teeming rank? 
Was he not empire, Carthage and the world? 
I say his footsteps print a golden fame 
Upon the beaches of ais happy fate: 





Far in the onward ages will he stand, 

Breathing harmonious wonder from the stone. 

No more!—from woeful seas, my quest, late come, 

The sweet time dallied when he rested thence! 

But I do feel in clutches of this grief 

That rends a soft, warm heart despoiled— 

But I do feel, as if in caverns cold, 

Shook by thunderous rude echoes of the sea, 

I wandered fearful, like a crazen young maid; 

With sudden ghosts whose wild expostulations 

Burden my life with imprecating arms! 

But now he treads the waters: he is gone 

With syren sails that whisper of the winds 

Blowing far down on fruity coasts. But now— 

O, sister Anna, where, where is any rest? 

O, sister Anna, where in all my realm, 

Or where by sleepy rivers is there peace? 

For I am weary, weary of my life! 

I feel the phantom of a sultry star 

Lay haggard hands upon me. * * * On andon 

The mourning winds flies ever; on and on 

The beautiful palms nod indistinctly. 

Old-time memories failme not. * * * * * 
I pray 

You set a statue in this sunny place, 

And say: ‘A Queen was immolate of Love, 

And died all queenly, as befit her state-—~ 

And so, farewell! 


UN FAIT ACCOMPLI. 


“Solomon,” gives the following refreshing account 
of an event he was privy to, illustrating the beauty 
of obedience to the injunction contained in the 
twelfth verse, of the thirteenth chapter, of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians: 


Stars were beaming, Luna gleaming, I was dreaming, 
Dreams as sweet 

As the olden summers golden that have rolled on 
Still yet fleet. 

Then from Aiden came a maiden—(beauty laden 
Girl was she ;) 

Glorious creature! each fair feature a love teacher! 
Unto me, 

“ Close beside me”’—who dare chide me? Here love 
Hide thee; 

It confesses how her tresses with caresses, 
Touched my face, 

There’s no praising the amazing bright eyes gazing 
Into mine. 

Lips whose meetness, whose repleteness of all sweetness 
Were divine. 

But she waited, meditated; I—elated— 
Gently chid. 

Smiling, told her no one older would behold her, 
If she did. 

Nearer, nearer, softer, clearer, warmer, dearer, 

Came her breath! 

Then forgetting, all regretting, angels letting 
He—oh! Death! 

Still she waited, hesitated, said she hated 
To; I chid; 

She grew willing—O! ’twas thrilling! dream fulfilling! 
For she DID. 


WHAT FOR? 


“ What those eyes, so beseechingly bright, 
But the kisser to invite: 

What those lips, so coral red, 

But to be on kisses fed! 

What those arms so dainty fair, 

But to hold the kisser there)” 
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Gditor's Gasy Gath. 


Summer isin its zenith—and the Lord of Light | of.life sink to their natural dwarfishness—or vanish. 


walks abroad in his glory. He calls up the green 
leaves of the forest, the foam-gleams of the sea; 
the shells on the sand borrow their mysterious pearli- 
ness from him, and the blue inland lakes send back 
with love his glances. 

We love Summer, for we know that there are 
thousands among the readers of GRAHAM with whom 
we should be good friends if we ever met them, and 
whom it would gladden our hearts, could we in any 
way lighten theirs, who find Summer a happy sea- 
son—a time for merriment and music, and joyous 
freedom—a time of laughter and flowers, and of 
new friendships—a time it may be of deep, si- 
lent happiness, and the fresh tenderness of love. 
Oh, long rides in shady green lanes !—téte-d@-téies in 
the portico behind the honeysuckles !—wild drives 
on the beach—you will have much to answer for— 
and merry be the answers! Winter is all very well 
—all things are fair in this beautiful world—but 
Summer has this which is lovable in it—that it brings 
us back so near to Nature. Upon our word, reader, 
if we could have a wish granted us at this instant, 
it would be that you, and all the world, who toiled 
so sadly through the dark griefs of last Autumn and 
the dull dark Winter, and the long, long, weary, 
rainy Spring, might enjoy in their freshness, all 
their life-giving strength—all their beauty, each and 


every one of the joys which Summmer is capable of 


giviug. And by the Big Blackbird! we mean it, 
too. Let others have the wishing of some solid 
benefits—nous ne disons pas non, that would be all 
well and good—but if we were to be appointed on 


we should petition and pray, and lobby, and engi- 
neer, and implore, till we were chairman of the one 
whose duty it would be to distribute the enjoyments 


to a starving world. Yes—the Enjoyment Com- | 


mittee—that would just about suit us—as easy as a 
7 glove on a No. 6 hand. 

And then, ye sons and daughters of Sorrow; and 
ye still greater sufferers who, under a fair and opu- 
lent outside, must conceal the grief of pinching 
poverty and agonies which the world must not know, 
or the bitter pains of love and of hate—oh then 
come fourth into the rose and violet shower and be 
sprinkied—for never was a mouse so perfectly 
drowned in water as ye should be in bliss! Young 
heart, longing for the Joy of life—gray-haired suf- 
ferer, looking back on a youth of sorrow—all whose 
soul fibres are cramped or frozen—would that we 


could pour out on you all the warm, genial tide | 


which should melt you to tender love and the sweet 
life of Nature, and be a nepenthe to by-gone sor- 
rows, and bear you away on its rosy waves to the 
far golden land where Peace and Beauty rise to 
mighty forms, and the wretched cares and nothings 


| 
| 


Alas! the springs of this flood are in every heart if 


| we would only loose them—the fountains of that 


_CuristiAn Love which age after age sees flowing 
| more freely perhaps—and yet which only falls drop 


by drop after all. 
Yes —Christian Love, and why not? Narrowand 


‘ignorant Pharisee, whose whole soul is an inferno 


of suppressed evil and vice—you who rate all that 


_is not “serious” as sinful—is there any reason why 
those who never publish aught which, to the eye of 
| sense and virtue transcends the bounds of harmless 
‘and innocent mirth, should wish for the extension 
|of truly Christian Love, and mental Health and 
| Joyousness ? 


But were it really ours to give out enjoyment to 


| the world, the joys of Summer would be the very 


ones which we would now most freely distribute. 


| You, young friend, who are all day long in weary, 
| toilsome bonds ; too cruel for your nature; you who 





| wood—to gladness, love and song! 








| have 


“nined 
And hungered after Nature many a year, 
In the great city pent, winning a way 
With sad, yet patient soul through evil, pain 
And strange calamity.” 


Oh how gladly should you go forth to the gree 
You, kind 


mother, of a family; loving heart with many eares, 


| who would gladly oblige “my sons and daughters” 


- : 
| all; yet who fear that a short week at the seaside is 


| all you can give them after Pa’s losses—and who 
| secretly cherish the belief, though you say nothing 
| of it, that a few weeks in some place dear to you of 
one of the special committees whose duty it would | ,)4 times, would do your own failing health good; 
be to work the world over again and make it happy— | 


oh what joy would it give us to send yon, of ali 
others, a long, happy summer among the pleasantest 
of people, where your mother’s heart would be glad 
at seeing your flock, great and small, happy as the 
day is long. 

And you, brother good fellow and bon compagnon, 
with whom every thing seems of late to have gone 
“cross and queer,” upside the middle and down the 
corners till you have begun to 

“Think that Old Harry in all your affairs, 

Love, business and fan, has been sowing his tares,”’ 
and who are vowing daily that nothing short of six 
months, dead, shut of all this sort of thing, will 
ever bring you round right side up—oh what a 
serene season of sea-siding, ten-pinning, young lady 
escorting, and high-flying happiness generally in all 
things, would we fire at your devoted head. Oh, 

3ricK ! whoever you are—Graham renews to you 
his annual summer blessing and plenty of it! for 
you are one who borrows no trouble—much less pays 
a heavy shave for the article as half the world does j 

And you, young matrons and young ladies—but 
hold! when we pretend to erect castles in the air, 
glorious, golden, opaline and pearly enough for you, 











EDITOR’S EASY TALK. 





it must be at calmer leisure when the Imagination, 
after rare reveries in the fields of poetry, is better 
able than we are at present to wish for summer joys 
worthy of you. For ye should walk as in a dream 
among all flowers dwelling on earth: 
“ Lotus, the angeline and asphodel, 
Lilies and tulips, and.the queenly rose, 
Crocus and iris, myrrh and cassias’ smell, 
And fragrant cloves ’neath poppies in repose, 
And white magnolia flowers, as pure as virgin snows.” 

The cool breezes cheering you, the merry summer 
long should be perfumed with wild violets; your 
homes should be shady little Paradises, your worst 
eavalicr servente should be as sincere in his service 
as we are in our wishes, and your worst hours should 
be when you were sleeping sweetly lost in the most 
delightful of dreams. Your life should know 1o 
change save that of spiced variety—the shower 
should be a gay relief from sunshine—the sunshine 
from the shower. 

Pass on golden summer tide, bear joys to them 
one and ail—all that heart can long for or imagina- 
tion daintily devise! How strange the thought that 
among all those whose eyvs will greet these lines 
there are thousands a nearer knowledge of whom 
would knit together close ties of intellectual com- 
munion— that likeness of spirit which migAt find its 
affinity as star answers to star—yet whom we shall 
never know in this life, and who will never know 
each other. But the kind greeting and the heart- 
felt wish for their summer happiness. will have reach- 
ed them—and we who sit here in the June twi- 
light, struggling to weave our letters over the fast 
darkening page, may now cease, and gazing at the 
willow and ivy and maples without, wonder in our 
reverie whither these winged words will flee, and 
what a variety of near or far away ones will gather 
up our benison! 


ig nies . There are some editors who would not put a 
poem in, “out of season” for the world—believing 
we suppose that it is wrong to look out of the pre- 
sent, just as some old-fashioned farmers believe that 
it is sinful to force fruit in hot-houses, because it 
seems to them to be against nature. Now to our 
fancy, in these warm days, the records of Arctic 
voyages, and songs of the snow—such songs as grim 
old Wulf and the Amal in Hypatia wished to hear 
in hot Egypt—are just the image-bearing works of 
worded art which we with love do chiefly gaze upon 
—and it was for this reason that we selected the 
following from the posthumous MS. poems of Mrs. 
Barclay Pennock for our August Graham: 


IN DECEMBER. 


The Northern winds came down with thee, December, 
O’er all the hills they wander, fierce and fleet ; 

But not as in the time that I remember 
Sound now the marches of their hurrying feet. 


For when the blast came shuddering up the valley, 
It brought a grief too fatal to depart, 

And all the winds, in wild and cruel sally, 
Beat, pitiless, upon my naked heart. 


And as my blinded, desolate soul went, crying, 
Across the wintry spaces, waste and bare, 





I heard the winds in mockery replying 
* All things may have an end, save thy despair!” 
But now another voice, another story, 
December, have thy winds, untamed and wild; 
I feel the strength, the passion and the glory, 
Which dwell with thee, stern Winter’s first-born child ! 
I think of that mute majesty, forever 
Enthroned beyond the utmost Northern sea, 
The grand and mute regality which never 
Arises up to question Destiny. 


Where the first snows poured out their white libation, 
I saw the calmer grandeur of thy moods; 
To-night, responsive to thy incantation, 
Rises the surge of the tumultuous woods, 
Rage on, December! and to-night awaken 
The fiercest winds which even thon hast known; 
Our firm-based Northern hills still stand unshaken 
In strength and pride as royal as thine own. 


ccna Blanche having got over her miff, speaketh 
again as follows: 

THISTLEWOOD IN SUMMER, 

Are we allies again Sir Rey des Curracoa? Your 
hand then—not that right one, with the wicked pen— 
no, no. And tell me, please ; is it proper, or permitted 
for a girl to talk of kisses and kissing, who but dimly 
remembers the Harrison Presidential campaign? 
Yes. Thanks; but bear in mind sir, I am notin 
the “Cabinet” line. This is yours. 

Well then, one of our aristocratic neighbors has 
an aristocraticer son, last year home from college, 
and last month home from Europe. Now the other 
day Don Perne Largo, professed to have fallen ever 
so deep in love with Cousin Juvine, a little black- 
eyed Lousiana beauty, who is here to spend the 
summer with us. (By the by, would’nt you like to 
see Juve in your “ Talk” sometime 7) 

Juve rather encouraged Don Perne, and made 
believe a good deal she didn’t believe, until one day 
last week, the fop attempted to kiss her in the publie 
road. Juve kept him off the length of her parasol, 
but compromised by the promise of half a dozen 
kisses if he’d come at night after we were all abed. 
Juve told us—two of the neighboring girls and 
Blanche, who watched in the parlor, and in the dark 
too, while Juve was—somewhere, up stairs probably, 
dressing her best. About half-past nine, a gentle 
rap on the front door was echoed from within by the 
quick pat, pat, pat, of Juve’s little, slippered feet 
descending the stairs. The door was cautiously 
opened, Don Perne cautiously entered, and for about 
three minutes the pair incautiously whispered there 
in the hall. Then there was a brief silence, follawed 
by a succession of sharp reports, much like those 
produced by green chestnuts roasting and bursting, 
or the spanking of baby. Then there was a tussle, 
a sigh or two, a labored breathing, a quick shuffling 
of feet; and then more kissing. Don Perne was 
getting more than he bargained for, and we were 
getting jealous, but a familiar voice from the hall 
cured all that in a second. 

“‘ Dar now, Massa Pern, jiss g’way ! Fore de Lord! 
dem nasty ’stashes yourn done gone clar down my 
troat. Faugh! spect I’d ruver swaller a live :nush 
rat.” 
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Our candles were lit ina second, ‘and in another 
we were in the hall, where we got a slight glimpse 
ef Don Perne’s coat tails as they disappeared through 
the front door. Cleo, Juve’s “darkie” maid was 
rolling on the floor in absolute convulsions, and 
Juve herself was holding on to the railing of the 
stairs, nearly suffocated. 

Rumor says Don Perne is about to leave for 
Burope again. 

Yours confidingly, 
BLANCHE. 


sisene In our last number we had a dreadful legend 
ef the Herr Von Falkenstein—a gentleman who in 
Germany generally figures among the awful. To 
keep up the sensation, we translate from the Deutsch 
the following fearful lyric, which will we doubt not 
make the blood curdle in the veins of all true ama- 
teurs of de Sharman romanshe. 


HERR VON FALKENSTEIN, 


Kennt ihr nicht den Herrn von Falkenstein? 
Er hat drei schoene Toechterlein. 
D'ye know the Lord of Falkenstein ? 
Oh, dont you know Von Falkenstein? 
Tie has daughters three, divine, 
Daughters fair and fat and fine. 
Hey—diddle dum! 
Di—diddle dum! 
Do—diddle dum! 
Tap the beer and draw the wine, 
Oh all the world knows Falkenstein. 


The first of them is Adelaide, 
Gertrude is the second maid 
Of the daughters three divine, 
Daughters fair and fat and fine. 


The third one’s name you'll have to guess, 
There’s much we feel we can’t express, 

I speak of one the most divine 

Of daughters fair and fat and fine. 


The cuckoo on the bushes sat, 

And when it rained he spoilt his hat, 
The sun came out—says he “oh bosh!” 
I'm all the better for a wash! 


Or as he was compelled by force of circumstances 
te exclaim in the original : 
Trinket aus, schenket ein, 
Langt den Becher mir herum, 
Bringet Bier, bringet Wein, 
Heidelum de dideldum. 


It will be seen that those ladies and gentlemen 
lose a great deal of the deeper and more thrilling 
spots of German romance, who confine their reading 
to Goethe, Heine and Schiller. Nothing like variety 
—and talking of variety reminds us that we are 
happy at being able to vary the programme of our 
performances by the following from a new contri- 
butor: 

“Dear LeLanpd :—Did you know that your Maga- 
zine was good for beans ? or that it helps mightily 
in certain disorders? You did not, ownit. And 
now listen! 

“A few months ago I was in a town which shall 
be nameless—until the inhabitants build some houses 
there and give itaname. Suffice it to say that it 





was near the jumping off point into the Indian terri- 
to-ree as the old song of Gen. Sinclair says. By 
jumping off point I mean a certain Ultima Thule 
which maybe you’ve read of in history, not incon- 
ceivably remote from P , Arkansas, 

** And behold there dwelt in that land two agri- 
cultural gentlemen, each of whom has a pretty wife 
and of course takes Graham; while three miles off 
lives, smokes and whiskies an aboriginal gentleman 
of some claims to respectability, who is familiarly 
known as Golden Hog, partly from his portly form, 
and partly from his ear-rings, which Mrs.—— de- 
clares “look like little pigs upside down.” 

“ Now the two gentlemen in question (Smith and 
Jones of course) had succeeded in raising some re- 
markably fine beans, obtained from the East, while 
Golden Hog who had only planted an inferior sort, 
reaped the fruit of his ignorance by gathering an 
inferior quality. This set him to thinking, (for the 
first time in his life,) and the result of his Indian- 
uity was the conclusion that Smith & Jones were 
possessed of a charm for beans, by means of which 
they extorted a superior article out of the soil. 

“ Smith owns a small swinging bookcase, which, 
at the time of which I speak, contained only a few 
Granams. Golden Hog observed this, and having 
about as much of an idea of the use of a bookcase 
as he would have had of the meaning of a Hebrew 
almanac; concluded that the whole contrivance was 
to provide a suitable shrine for the charm, and that 
the Grahams were what did the business. One 
morning the last Graham was missing. 

“ About a week after, Smith’s boy brought it back. 
He had discovered it in a very neatly sewn and em- 
broidered deer-skin case or wrapper, tied to one of 
Golden Hog’s bean poles. On being questioned, 
Hog cheerfully admitted that he had “take um to 
make beans grow good,” and that it had had the 
desired effect! 

“This gave GRAHAM quite a lift in the graces of 
the canaille thereabouts. So that when Big Sam, 
one of Jones’s boys’ was laid up with a head-ache, 
a petition was forthwith sent up to the Smith head- 
quarters for “dem Gromes.” It was granted, and 
as I learned the next day, Sam “ got de fust bit o’ 
sleep he had fur two nights”—the remedy being ad- 
ministered by an old crone who waved Graham in 
the deer-skin bag mysteriously over the patient’s 
head for several hours, concluding by tucking it 
under his bag pillow. I hope that in preparing 
Graham, the labor has never given itr editor a head- 
ache. If so, it may bea comfort to learn that it (on 
the Homeepathie principle) has certainly cured it in 
others ! 





“ Yours similarly, 
Witp Duck.” 
Wild Duck—wing your way hitherward again. 
We like ducks of your flavor. Apropos of ducks, 
the following advertisement was once sent forth toa 
smiling world by a couple of dealers in this city: 
“WILD GAME for sale at such as Ducks, 
Grouse, Prairie Fowls, Terrapins, Venison, Apples, 
Eggs and Butter.” 
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Well we have heard of gamey butter—butter with 
a game twang—but oh reader, fancy an untamed egg 
or shooting a wild apple on the wing! We imagine 
that these wild apples were crabs. 

Another droll advertisement from the Public 
Ledger, informs us that a Mr. has just finished 
“another of those beautiful three story, bricks, only 
$11.00 a month.” . Fancy, oh reader, a three story 
brick. This takes down those of ancient times, the 
largest of which were not more than six or eight 
feet long ! 

Here is another, ‘““WANTED a man who understands 
milking and sewing. Apply at No. 527 C Street.” 
Now that a man milk-maid should be wanted is in- 
telligible, but then the Sewing! We resign on that. 

A lady who has two mocking birds for sale, states 
as an inducement that “they mock cat, dog, hen, 
rooster and sing night and day.” And this is termed 
“a great chance to procure a fine bird!” A great 
chance to go distracted, we should think. 

Here is one from a young gentleman who in by- 
gone times, wanted to find a young lady who would 
go with him to the Consolidation Ball. ‘“ She must 
be handsome, strictly moral and a good dancer.” 

And here is a “matrimonial,” in which a young 
man who is industrious, economical and of religious 
habits, simply wishes for the acquaintance “of a 
female.” Beauty, youth, wealth—nothing said about 
it. Could modesty go further? Another only asks 
for blue eyes. A third is not particular, but desires 
to marry on or about the 5th Oct. 

And finally, one despairing wretch goes off ina 
howl of heart-broken inquiry, asking “IS THERE 
a widow lady or a quiet family in the city, who has 
a front ROOM neatly furnished, and in particular a 
clean bed—also a stove and coal fire included?” If 
so, he and his wife would like to engage the desired 
accommodations. Such a question in Philadelphia! 





Curious institutions some of these advertisements. 
The clerks and editors of our big city dailies, some- 
times learn that singular mysteries are often con- 
cealed under the most commonplace looking shilling- 
a-liners. 


sseeee“‘ Margaret N. Leighton” is most welcome 
again—had Chaucer ever seen her calligraphy he 
would have called her la bele Margarete on that 
guarantee alone—or, perhaps, “ Daisy.” 


The Daisee, a flower white and red, 
And in French called la bele Margarete. 


Margaret is, in her quiet way, a firm defender of 
Ladies Rights—as the following sketch shows: 

“T shall always protest against it, always,” said 
Aunt Ellen, as I came down stairs, equipped for a 
sortie, 

“Against what, Ellen?” asked my mother. 

“Young girls traveling alone. When we were 
young, Mary, father would never allow such a thing, 
don’t you remember ?” 

“Oh yes, auntie, but this generation is wiser; and 
surely twenty miles is’nt much of a journey ;” and 
I kissed my tranquil mother and my anxious aunt, 





and consigned myself to the tender mercies of Jim 
and the new horse. 

“Don’t he step high, Jim?” I asked rather fright- 
ened, “‘just see his ears too; are you sure he is’nt 
afraid of the engine ?” 

“Oh, niver a bit, Miss Maggy dear, sure he rides 
beautiful, and thim’s his spirits.” 

** But, Jim, oh! see him look at those turkeys!’ 
and away went the horse, carriage and all, to the 
other side of the road. 

“Och! the craythur! Whoa! whoa! Git out, ye 
rascals !” and jumping out, Jim threw a pebble at 
the offending dignitaries, and patted the frightened 
horse’s neck. 

“There! sure now we'll go slick enough, with a 
fine road till the cars,” and away we went with 
satisfactory swiftness up the hill. 

“Why did’nt you bring one of ‘the Johnny’s,” 
Jim?” 

“Och, Miss Maggy, sure your fayther has them 
both away,” and I could’nt be dhriving thim plough 
horses forninst yerself, so I just took Mr. George’s 
pony, and is’nt it a nice one?” 

“Oh! hurry Jim, I hear the cars;” so evidently 
did our Bucephalus, for he came to a dead halt, 

‘“ Faith! he wont go. Will I coax him, or will 
I tie him jist here, till ye be gone?” 

“That’s best, I guess, Jim;” and I gathered up 
my effects, and jumped out. “ What is the matter, 
Miss Margaret?” said old Mr. Green, as he stood on 
the platform at the station, and handed me up the 
steps—‘ Your horse seems fractious.” 

“Oh! yes sir! He is a late acquisition, and you 
know George admires such pranks. I don’t believe 
he is broken yet, properly.” I bowed to the old 
gentleman, and he transacted business at the office 
and retired. Looking around, I saw a gentleman, a 
very Saul for height, who evidently was beside my- 
self, the only passenger. Whiz-z-z—and along came 
the cars. 

“This way, Miss,” said the conductor, as I was 
hurrying to the last car, “this way—all full there.” 

With some misgivings as to what father would 
say, L entered the first passenger car. I paused on 
entering, for it seemed full, and not of ladies either ; 
for though in the distance I espied a bonnet, it was 
the only vestige of a woman to be seen. But the 
train bad started, and I must go on. Directly I 
stopped again, and elevated my skirts slightly to 
escape the little and great pools that were standing 
sentinels at almost every seat. The gentleman be- 
hind me pushed a little. ‘ Walk on, madam,”* 
But no seat was to be seen. At every step, my eyes 
encountered four others, curiously looking, and pro- 
bably wondering where would be my resting place, 
Again, I paused— 

‘‘T am afraid, sir, I have made a mistake; this is 
the smoking car?” 

“Oh no, ma’am! Sir, will you let the lady in?” 

A shrewd looking, but grim old man moved lazily 
toward the window. How to sit down there where 


” 


* “ Young men used the deferential word in those days” — 
John Halifax. 
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he had been spitting? 


mishap. 

“ Did it ever strike you, Joe, that ladies are always 
wide awake for a chance to show their ankles ?” said 
a man, directly opposite me, whose immense boot 
was forthwith protruded half-way across the aisle 
between us, while a pair of dried up purple kid gloves | 
were clasped on the great knee. Innocently, [looked 
around, and saw that the eyes of both gentlemen, 
were curiously scanning my gaiters. I looked down 
in some trepidation. To drop the skirts was an im- 
possibility, considering the rambles before me in the 
city, and it required all my energies to keep the tips 
of my toes on two little spots still intact on the floor. 
Like the dove from Noah’s ark, “I found no rest for 
the sole of my foot,” and I commenced a keen scru- 
tiny of the little basket in my lap. Through its 
openings, I espied the corner of my fresh collar, and 





figures in the Honiton edge. Another whistle, pro- | 
longed and shrill—and two new actors appeared on | 
the scene— 

“Och murther! the ecraythur’s stoppin again. 
Whin’ll we be in Feladelfy at this rate? Bad ’cess 
to yer—pokin old baste? Give us a sip, Barney.” 

Out from the dilapidated pocket came a flat bottle, 
which was applied successively to the mouths of 
Barney and Tim. They became uproarious, singing, 
shouting. In some alarm, I looked around for the 
gentleman who came in with me. There he stood, 
grave and silent, looking out at the door. Presently 
the conductor came in. 

‘‘ Hist! here comes the ould boy !” and our unruly 
passengers calmed down. Half determined to ask 
the conductor if I could not go into the other car, I 
waited for his arrival; but just before he came up, 
my attention was arrested by the growing river, 
that swelled by the numerous rills on its route, was 
rapidly nearing the little islands whereon my feet, 
like Crusoes, were stationed. I was aroused from 
my gaze thitherward by the conductor’s “ Ticket, 
sis!” T looked aghast, and handed him the article, 
involuntary looking around to see if any one sus- 
pected me of the relationship. Evidently not, I was 
relieved, but looked unutterable things at the re- 
treating form of the impudent official. We were soon 
in the city, I knew it by the pause, and the gingling 
of the accoutrements of the mules, otherwise I had 
not known our whereabouts, for the windows, cover- 
ed with the exhalations of so many, admitted only 
a small modicum of light. Finally that disappeared, 
and we entered the depot. ‘TI will wait,” thought 
I, “until the crowd be gone,” forgetting, alas! as I 
retained my seat, that my companion had already 
taken down his carpet-bag, and was pushing toward 


the outside. [looked at him, imploringly, but might ; 


as well have bestowed the same glance at the statue 
of Henry Clay, whilom of Spring Garden. So I 
rose and breasted the waves, unsuccessfully enough, 
when a voice before me said—‘‘ Allow me to go 
behind you, madam, and you will not be so crowded.” 


But I had to do it, and by | 
dint of great care, I deposited myself on the ten 
inches of seat left for me, without any important ! 


' 
; 
' 
‘ 
' 
| 





I gratefully assented, and my tall friend took his 
stand, protecting me completely. He stepped out 
upon the platform, handed me out, escorted me to 
the sitting-room door. I could almost have given him 
my hand, as he bowed, in return to my grateful 
“thank you sir,” smiled as he said “ it was nothing,” 
and went away. “ Nothing?” Perhaps not, to him, 
but to me it was very much. It had never been un- 
pleasant to me, this trip from my country home. I 
had never been on an Express train, which seemed 
made expressly to bring the Vandals down from the 
“up country.” Safe at last, from the invading 
hordes, I went into the street, where I saw once 
more the dried kids and muddy Wellington’s of my 
vis-a-vis. Much to his discomfort, possibly, I did 
not see his very expressive glance at my feet, which 
this time were not visible. An omnibus carried 
me to my destination. 

“Why, Maggy! what’s the matter?” and Julie 


| looked suprised at my flushed face. 
forthwith my imagination was tracing all sorts of | 


“Oh dear! such a time as I have had, and do you 
know, Julie, the conductor, the little one, called me 
‘pie f’”’ 

‘‘ How dreadful! but, dear, he actually called me 
the very same thing the last time I came down from 
your house! Me!” And Mrs, Julie looked amusing 
in her assumption of newly married dignity. 

“And you a married woman! What ought to be 
done to him? It’s unbearable.” 

Yes, truly it is unbearable, and so is chewing un- 
bearable, and its inevitable accompaniment. Let us 
learn from Canada, to prohibit this nuisance in a 
Ladies’ car. Is it not a pity that refinement should 
be so far forgotten, that a ladies’ car, is unfit fora 
lady’s presence. 

“Maggy,” said Julie presently, “ don’t you think 
it would be a good idea for you girls to enter into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive—and put down that 


| horrid habit the men have of chewing and spitting 


every Where !” 

(Observe—Julie did not say, ‘smoking;’ Harry 
smokes.) 

“Yes, indeed? but,” despairingly, “ where would 
the husbands come from ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Probably the men would 
giveitup.” And Julie, supremely contented in her 
position, looked supremely indifferent as to whether 
any of us should attain a like enviable one. 

Why, Maggy, what brought you down?” burst in 
her husband. “The Academy? I was just going 
to ask Julie about it this very morning. Will you 
go to-night ?” 

So I forgot the cars, the men and the tobacco, 
until the next day, when with a very unconcerned 
countenance, but quaking heart, I shook hands with 
Harry at the depot. 

“ Anybody here you know? asked he, gazing at 
the waiting assembly. ‘“‘Here’s Penn. How are 
you? Take charge of a lady ?” 

“With pleasure. Is it you, Miss Margaret?” and 
he took my basket. 

“Oh! Tam so glad, Mr. Penn, you are here. It 
was so horrid coming down yesterday, you’ve no 
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idea! only men in the ear, and such seas of tobacco! 
and then that rude little conductor !” 

Just then he came.along, smiled benignantly upon 
me, which courtesy I did not reciprocate, and passed | 
on. “I'll ask him what he means,” said my bel- 
ligerent escort, fiercely. 

“Oh! don’t,” I entreated “I would’nt have you 
for any thing.” 

Arrived at our station, I found George waiting for 
me, with “the Johnnys,” and thus happily ended 
my most unhappy journey. 

And now moral reflections come up, a host of 
them. 

I have stated three evils from which I suffered | 
great inconvenience. The tobacco question, the 
impertinence of the conductor, and the presence of 
intoxicated persons. That this was an extraordi- 
nary instance I do not deny, I have traveled much, 





and often alone, and have not often met with any | 
unavoidable discomfort. Is it not against the rules of | 
our railroads to admit disorderly persons? And if | 


by any chance—such should find their way in, might 
not some gentleman explain to the conductor and 
have them removed, instead of laughing at their 
unpleasant and profane language. 

And to you, oh worthy, but ill-starred railroad, I 
present humbly the petition that your disrespectful 
employee, may be roused to a sense of his duty. It 
may seem to you, a small thing, but to us, small 
people, it is a great one. If our sisters and brothers 
call us *‘sis,” it is only an affectionate little name, 
and we like it; but when it comes from any one else 
particularly from a stranger, and in public, it assumes 
an aspect, altogether repulsive to any lady. 

“We have our rights and we assert them.” Once 
in a while, we expect to be victimized, but we cannot 
submit, with a good grace. We wiil hope for a re- 


form, for the very pleasure of hoping, well knowing | 


M. N. L. 


Well told. But we would suggest with all due 
deference to M. N. L. that a note to the “authori- 
ties” would have been the best remedy for the im- 
pertinence of which she complains. For the credit 
of the railway conductors on all the roads with 
which we are familiar, we must say that we believe 
such undue familiarity toward ladies to be very 
unusual, while we are certain that there is no road 
near our city or connecting with it whose agents and 
directors would not very prompt/y put a stop to such 
conduct. As for tobacco spitting on floors and 
insults to unprotected women they are past comment. 
The man who would annoy ladies in such a manner 
deserves to be at once “necked,” as policemen call 
it, and ejected—and we for one should not greatly 
grieve were he to be pitched out of a train at full 
speed, and yet we must say that a lady traveling 
alone in America will not meet with one tenth of the 
intrusive familiarity which she will encounter any- 
where in other countries. 


that it is all we will ever enjoy. 


We hope however very sincerely that if these re- 
marks of M. N. L. should meet the eye of any un- 
thinking individual—any young and impudent 





greenhorn who affects to believe that “girls like 
to be stared at,” that they may have a proper effect 
onhim. The fact is that very few young ladies like 
anything of the kind—none in fact who have any claim 
to decency whatever; while there are few indeed 
who when traveling alone, do not feel insulted and 
mortified at such treatment as our correspondent 
complains of. Many “very knowing” men are very 
unreasoning and absurd in these matters. They 
forget that pride and a desire not to appear cowed 
down, will inspire girls as well as anybody to attempt 
to appear indifferent, and this they mistake for im- 
propriety, while the poor girl may be all the while 
half frightened to death, We remember to have 
heard a young “‘ gestleman,” while boasting of his 
exploits abroad, tell as a very singular and un- 
accountable thing, that he once found himself travel- 
ing in the coupé of a diligence alone with a pretty 
young lady, to whom he made very familiar ad- 
vances. “She did’nt seem angry a bit, but would 
you believe it—the first station we came to she got 
out, and there she stayed, though she told me before 
that she was going on!” Verily there are men the 
wringing off of whose noses ought to excite no pity! 
Possibly that girl, whom he compelled by his rascally 
impertinence to lose some ten or twelve dollars out 
of her pocket, was poor—she may have been hurry- 
ing on to meet relatives by appointment. ‘ But why 
could’nt she tell me all this?” remonstrates Boor, 
‘“‘T’m sure I’d have let her alone if I thought I 
annoyed her.” Oh, the infinite jackassitude and 
swinishness of some mortals! 

M. N. L. has the curious coincident faculty of 
touching on small social grievances which have seri- 
ously attracted our own attention. The present isa 
case in point. 


sctene A colored firm in Newark, N. J., having suf- 
fered some pecuniary embarrassments, recently 
closed business, and the senior member gave to the 
public the following “ notis,” which we regard as 
one of the darkiest documents on record. That re- 
petition of “ heretofo” is peculiarly sable: 

‘De disholution of co-parsnips heretofo resisting 
twixt me and Mose Jones, in de barber perfession, 
am heretofo resolved.—Pussons who ose must pay 
the inseriber. Dem what the furm ose must call on 


Jones as de furm is insolved.” 
Liegren Jonson. 


séaees “A dandy is a chap who would be a lady if 
he could,” 

We wonder if the genius who got off that oft-re- 
peated saying, thought that he was rapping dandies 
or ladies most severely? It is such poor, miserable, 
scribbling wretches who tacitly assume, “ as a mat- 
ter of course, you know,” that women are a sort of 
inferior half-souled creatures, that really oppress 
womankind and keep them out of the respect and 
sphere of action to which they are entitled. How- 
ever, we have been reading in the Englishwoman’s 
Journal—a noble little publication—the account of 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell; a most touching and yet 
inspiring article—and feel that we can’t write just 
now about these old fogy underraters of womens’ 
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Wont M. 


abilities without getting into a passion. 
N. L. bring her clear calm mind to bear once more 
in a short article on the subject. ? 


..s. The proprietor of a Massachusetts hotel 
discovering a strong smell of gas in one of the halls, 
the other night; knocked at the door of one of his 
rustic guests and inquired if the gas was not leaking, 
‘Don’t know,’ was the response, ‘but I'll let you 
know in a minute.’ So he jumped out of bed, and 
commenced feeling on the floor under the gas pen- 
dant, and then answered: ‘ There’s no leak here, 
sir; the carpet is us dry as it can be.’ The proprie- 
tor, with a Jaugh, asked to be admitted into the 
room, and showed the gentleman where to look for 
the leak.” 

That reminds us of a young man from a gasless 
territory who staid with a relation in the city, and 
who retired after blowing out the gas, which fortu- 
nately had not a full head on. The next morning 
at breakfast he shrewdly asked his cousin if they 
hadn’t lost a cat lately? “Certainly not; why?” 
“You're right shore now, you havn’t lost any cat?” 
“ Yes—sure as can be.” “ Well, then,” was the 
reply, “I’m drotted ef I know what it kin be. But 
there’s the derndest old smell in my room ever you 
did smell—and that’s a fact. I got up twice in the 
night and explooterated round but couldn’t find 
nothing, and this mornin’ I had another hunt, and 
so concluded the cat must have got in some whar 
between the petitions and expired thar. Just you 
go up with Cousin Mary and sm—ell.” They did 
as requested, and nearly expired when the true 
cause of the perfumery manifested itself to their 
* oily factories.” 


seseeeWe find the following couple of droll ones 
among our clippings. Shouldn’t wonder if they 
had started with glorious, goodly Old Knick—may 
its editor live a thousand years! 


“They have a juvenile prodigy at Boonville. A 
‘wee bit of a boy’ astonished his mother a few days 
since. She had occasion to chastise him slightly 
for some offense he had committed; Charley sat 
very quietly in his chair for some time afterward, 
no doubt thinking very profoundly. At last he 
spoke out thus: ‘ Muzzer, I wish pa’d get anuzzer 
housekeeper, and let you go.’ ‘Why so, my son?’ 
‘’Cause, I've got tired seein’ you round.’” 


‘The remark is often made that children will ask 
questions which even the wisest are puzzled to an- 
swer. Charley asked his mother, ‘ How big was I 
when you was a little girl?” 


Children are sometimes very droll in their literal 
way of taking questions. Met a four-year old little 
chap the other day, out of town, and inquired: 
“Well, young one—what brought you out here ?” 
With great solemnity and slowness he replied— 
“ Muv—ver.” 


....e“f How ean nine pigs be put into four pens, 
g0 that there shall be an odd number in each pen? 
Exchange. 

Easy enough. Make one big pen, and in it make 
three sinall ones; in each of these little pens put 
three pigs, which will be odd numbers each. Asa 
matter of course the fourth pen—the big one—will 
have an odd number in it—the whole nine. Have 
you any more questions, Mr. Exchange.” 








Hold on—we can beat that—we can. We can 
put nine hundred pens and more into one pig, in as 
odd a way as you please. Go and get some steel 
pens—about fifty pounds weight—melt ’em and run 
em into ashortiron bar. Thatwill beapig. Pigs 
against pigs, friend Exchange! 

“ Plaudite porcelli porcorum pigra propago 
Progreditur, plures porci pinguedine pleni. 
Pugnantes purgent, pecudum pars prodigiosa, 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas, 

Pars portentosa populorum prata profanat. 

Pars pungit populando potens, pars plurima plagis. 
Preetendit punire pares, prosterrere parves, 

Primo porcorum preefecti pectore plano 

Pistorum porci prostant pinguedine pulchri.” 


Strikes us that P’s must have been in season when 
that poem was written. The whole of it, introduc- 
tion, addresses, etc., embraces some 14 pages of 
nearly 30 lines each—every single word of which 
begins with the letter P! 


eee Lhe following extraordinary clipping floats 
out from our sea of scissorings: 


“An aristocratic family which flourished one or 
two generations since, and whose ambition consisted 
chiefly in possessing high-sounding titles, had a boy 
of all-work, and took much pains to teach him all 
the jaw-breaking names and titles to which they 
aspired. ; 

He must call his master, Master of all Masters; 
his mistress, the Lady of the Fairest; his master’s 
son, Jonas the Great; the house, the Temple of 
Ceremunda ; water, Appredultion ; fire, Trevenganse ; 
the cat, Callattus; trowsers, Trevallies; boois, 
Trumpeters, ete. 

One morning our hero was early on the move, and 
built a fire, as was his custom—it was in the days 
of fire-places—he got a good fire going, and sat 
there musing to himself, while Callattus purred by 
his side. Presently a thought struck him, and seiz- 
ing the cat he dashed her into the fire, and when 
she came out, she ran madly about the room all in a 
flame. The boy seeing her condition, rushed to the 
room of his master, and called out :—‘ Master of all 
Masters, arise; draw on thy trevallies, stand by thy 
trumpeters, tell the Lady of the Fairest, and Jonas 
the Great, that trevenganse hath taken hold callattus, 
and without the immediate help of appredultion, 
down comes the Temple of Ceremunda !’” 


The above might not have attracted our attention ; 
had it not recalled to our mind a perfectly authentic 
instance of avery “queer,” or, perhaps, slightly 
insane, but very respectable family, in which every 
object of daily life, including all the individuals of 
the domestic circle, were mutually baptized with 
names quite as eccentric as those above given. 


THE ONE-HORSE TOWN. - 
BY A. 8, UPFERER. 


I’ve heard that for all our earthly sins, 
The punishment here on earth begins; 
And the doctrine’s true I havn’t a doubt, 
For the proofs are lying all loose about, 
And one of ’em is that I can’t escape, 
Can’t vamos or travel in any shape, 
For a cruel destiny pins me down, 
In a mean little, green little one-horse town, 
Sing pizzerinctum bigh! 
Sing duldelorum low! 
Oh would I could draw a lottery prize, 
And pack up my trunk and go! 
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Early rising’s a terrible bore, 
And here they all rise at half-past four; 
And if I am late they’ve a regular trick, 
To rap and inquire if the gentleman’s sick? 
Breakfast half over—all in one key, 
Folks holler out, “ we’re waiting, you see!” 
For they do up old jokes exceedingly brown, 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
I wish I'd a call to a far countree, 
And could pack up my traps and go! 


When a letter for me ip the post-office lies, 
It runs a muck through the whole towns’s eyes; 
And a half a dozen stragglers come 
And say, “ You’ve a letler—it aint from home, 
The ritin is all so pretty and sleek, 
We think it’s the gal who writ you last week !” 
And if you look grum they think you’re a clown, 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
Oh what have I done to suffer like this? 
I wish I could travel and go! 


There are very nice little girls in the place, 
But if you look in a pretty face, 
You find before you’re at home, I guess, 
That you’ve put the whole town in a roaring mess. 
* Round at Betsy's this evening—hey ? 
What'll that gal who writes to you say?” 
For all of your actions are noted down 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
If I want to cry I must onion it, 
When away from this hole I go. 


One evening out, I met an old chap, 

And argued with him, aud caught him snap 
On some Greek verb—’t wasn’t much to do, 
For the Greek, he owned, was remarkably few. 


Half frightened, folks whispered, “* Why—don’t-you-know 


You disputed the school-master !—Mis-ter Slow! 
For on free expression the natives frown, 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
I shall leave a horrible character, 
When away from this place I go. 


If in a new garment forth you go, 
A wonderful interest the natives show; 
And all exclaim in the very same note, 
“ Now where did ye get so much new coat?” 
And they Jift up the tails and collar and guess, 
If you tried you might likely have got it for less. 
For genius all runs into beating down, 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
To think there’s a world outside of this! 
A world where the good fellows go! 


If yon don’t come home befvre half past eight, 
They wonder what kept you out so late? 
And by nine o’clock they are all in bed, 
Sleeping like regular pigs of lead. 
And you may as well be sleeping too, 
For never a thing besides can you do, 
And in bed your cares you can always drown, 
In this mean little, green little one-horse town. 
Sing pizzerinctum high! 
Sing doldelorum low! 
I wish I could sleep and never wake, 
Till away from this town I go! 








.-.... Alf Sigma is generally singularly practical in 
his observations—the prompt detail of a fact ob- 
served in the “short order” style—leaving much 
which the posted town reader of the young school 
readily completes for himself. Alf in fact is one of 
the best exponents we have of a very marked class 
of young Americans, who—but never mind criticism 
—blaze away on the following, in which, instead of 
detailing facts, Alf arises to speculation and imagi- 
nation : 

WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH A DRUNKEN 
ELEPHANT? 

A circus came to our city a few days ago, with a 
sort of a steam hand-organ, called a Calli—some- 
thing drawn by four elephants. 

Its shrieks were heart-rending as it passed, sug- 
gesting the idea of myriads of cats being tormented 
in its interior, and when it had passed into the dim 
distance, the noise suddenly stopped in front of the 
American. 

Somebody suggested that the elephants had gone 
in to take a drink. This observation led to the fol- 
lowing train of thought: 

Did anybody ever see a drunken elephant? I 
suppose an elephant could be made drunk. Now 
suppose that somebody with malice prepense should 
administer an intoxicating beverage to an elephant 
—say a pailful of brandy; that would be a good- 
sized glass for him—and by “taking something 
with him,” should coax that elephant into multi- 
plying his glasses, or rather pails, until he became 
inebriated. I don’t mean that he should get Mr. 
Elephant dead drunk, or “ fighting drunk,” or tear- 
ing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, roar- 
ing drunk, but merely jolly drunk. 

I suppose Mr. Elephant to be ia that condition 
that if he were able he would carol, 

“Very good song, and very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one,” 
and if he wore a hat he would wear it very much on 
one side. Now what would be the consequence of 
Mr. Elephant’s getting in such a condition ? 

Of course if he were crazy drunk he would go 
knocking about, tearing up lamp-posts and tearing 
down signs, and elevating the ancient Henry gene- 
rally, until it would be necessary to destroy him; 
but if he were only jolly drunk, one would as soon 
think of destroying a drunken man, 

What would be done with him? 

What could be done with him? 

Fancy a staggering, goodnatured-looking ine- 
briate, wagging his trunk in an imbecile manner, 
hiccoughing like mad, and weighing I don’t know 
how many tons, waddling down the side-walk, 
without the least intention of injuring anybody, 
but very apt to hurt a gentleman’s corns if he trod 
upon them. 

You couldn’t stop him by piling things in his 
way. You couldn’t arrest him, because he wouldn’t 
recognize the virtue of a star on the breast of an 
Exile of Erin; and if he did submit to an officer of 
the law, you wouldn’t have a station-house big 
enough to put him in. 
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Imagine an elephant in a cell, waiting to be 
taken before a magistrate. 

You couldn’t put him in the pound, because if he 
leaned against the fence, after the manner of 
drunken men, down it would come. 

Suppose he resisted arrest by simply standing 
still. How are you going to move him on? 

Suppose he should kick when a policeman had 
hold of his leg. Where would that policeman go 
to? Where would you get hand-cuffs to fit him? 

No! he’d be allowed perforce to follow his own 
sweet will till he was sober—and when would that 
be? Ifthe magnitude of the “ drunk” was propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the drunkard, and the 
length of it to both, he would be sober, on an aver- 
age, about one calendar month from the date of his 
first pail of brandy, and it would be inconvenient 
to have him about town for a month, staggering 
against front railings, treading upon pigs and occa- 
sionally throwing an insulting dog over a house. 

But suppose that when he got sober he had a 
headache, after the manner of men, and was cross— 





and by-the-by what a headache it would be—what | 


a splitter must it be to fill the whole head of an 
elephant—suppose, I say, that he became cross— 
but, pshaw! I’ve supposed enough—so I’ll stop, 
leaving unsolved the great question, “ What would 
you do with a drunken elephant ?” 

Aur A. S1ema, 


Well—when we get one we'll think. Meanwhile, 
they do have drunken elephants in the Hast—they 
get as drunk as pipers on real toddy—get ’racked 
beautiful—in which condition they “raise Ned.” 
The next sketch presents further studies on the in- 
teresting subject of “ intostication.” 


Dear Letanp,—Did you ever notice the fact that 
sometimes a man may appear perfectly sober in the 
house, but the moment the cold air strikes him, 
away he goes. 

I saw an instance of this peculiarity last winter. 
I came out of a friend’s house with a friend who had 
had a glass or so of brandy and water, but was per- 
fectly right as far as heard from. We walked a little 

- ways down street, when my friend suddenly disap- 
peared from my side with a jerk. I turned around 
in astonishment and saw him going backward, 
fighting the air ferociously with his fists; and 
“keeping it agoing,” till he went bang into a snow 
bank. I rushed to his aid with fear and trembling, 
thinking he had the worst kind of a fit. Perfectly 
horrified, I bent over him, when he gave a grin of 
enlightenment and said, “ Hallo! this is me, isn’t 
it?” in a perfectly satisfied tone. He evidently 
thought till then that it was I who had fallen down. 
I had bim up in no time, and found that this good 
man (for he was a Sunday-school teacher) was, for 
the first and probably the last time in his life, in an 
owly state. 

I restored him of course to the bosom of his family 
very carefully. When near his house, he expressed 
a wish that I would comein and sleep there. I 
told him that I couldn’t, for my front door was un- 








locked, whereupon he proposed that I should go 
home and lock it and then come back, I asked 
how I was going to get out after the door was 
locked. 

This was a staggerer. He reflected for a moment 
or two, and then proposed that I should lock it on 
the outside and bring the key along, then that I 
should get up very early, go over and unlock it and 
let the family out. 

Having by this time reached his house, he 
straightway forgot all about his request, shook my 
hand, hoped he’d see me next morning at Sunday 
school, (it was Monday night,) made several bad 
shots with his night-key, and then went in with a 
rush, leaving me in a state of intense worider at the 
effect produced by mixing coldair with plain brandy 
and water. Aur. A. Siem. 


ipeass The great garter question has excited of late 
some attention in ladies’ newspapers and the fast 
press. A dame who writes to the Milwaukie Wis- 
conain settles the question as follows: 

‘“‘You will take notice, that just above the knee 
there is no hollow or depression in which a garter 
could be retained, no projection on which it could 
be made tohold. The action of the muscles in walk- 
ing would surely displace an elastic put there, as they 
project quite as far if not beyond the knee pan, and 
would therefore cause it to slide downward until 
arrested by the swelling muscle that forms the calf 
of the leg. As legs were made before stockings, we 
can hardly suppose that this hollow was purposely 
for elastics, but whether it was or was not, we make 
use of it as the proper place to attach our garters to 
keep our stockings in place while on promenade. 
This is the only spot where garters can be retained 
with any comfort, the spot designated by Nature 
and made use of by ladies who have well formed 
limbs. Those women who resemble men in their 
shape may perhaps tie the garter above the knee, 
but they are exceptions to the general rule.” 

Well and good—let the ladies settle it among 
themselves! But in the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
for some reason or other to us unknown, it was 
not considered the correct thing to garter en haut. 
At least we can recall a very old song, entitled 
Queen Bess’s Maid of Honor, in which the lady 
boasts that she never in her youth: 

** Above knee tied my garters.” 

And we have heard in Italy some dim jokes about 
this style of binding—which we must confess are 
rather obscure to us. 


sober We would call the attention of our readers to 
the merit of The Hadjiin Syria, a book by Mrs. Sarah 
Barclay Johnson of this city, of which we have an 
extract inGraham. The engravings by Louderbach 
& Hoffman, are of unusual excellence, and indicate 
a rapidly advancing state of illustrative art in 
Philadelphia. 

....+. We find the following interesting and curious 
article in the N. Y. Scientific American : 


THE DURATION OF MAN’S LIFE—A NEW IDEA. 


A work has recently been published by M. Flou- 
rens, the celebrated French physiologist, in which 
he asserts that the natural length of a man’s life 18 
five times as long as the period of growth, and as- 
suming that the latter is twenty years, concludes 
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that the destined pilgrimage of man on earth is one 
hundred years, 

From his own observations, and facts derived from 
the observations of Buffon, and from natural history, 
he believes that the proportionate length of life in 
animals to their periods of growth is established, 
and now claims to have discovered the peculiar 
physical change in the system of both animals and 


men which indicates the completion of growth. “It | 
. . . . | 
consists,” says M. Flourens, “in the union of the | 


bones to the epiphyses. As long as the bones are 
not united to their epiphyses, the animal grows. In 
man the same effect takes place at twenty, and con- 
sequently the duration of man’s life is five times 
twenty. Itis now fifteen years since I commenced 








researches into the physiological law of the duration | 


of life, both in man and in some of our domestic 
animals, and I have arrived at the result that the 
normal duration of man’s life is one century. Yes, a 
century’s life is what Providence meant to give us.” 

M. Flourens brings some striking and interesting 
facts forward, to prove the truth of this theory as 
applied to domestie animals, and claims that it has 
an exemplification in the relative duration of growth 
and life in the camel, horse, ox, dog and other do- 
mestic animals. Im dividing the several! periods of 
man’s life, M. Flourens prolongs the duration of in- 


| ordinary ability. 


fancy up to ten years, because it is from nine to ten | 
that second dentition terminates; adolescence up to | 
twenty, because it is at that age the development | 


of the bones ceases ; of youth, up to the age of forty, 
because it is only at that age that the increase of the 
body in bulk terminates. ‘“ After forty,” he says, 
“the body does not grow, properly speaking; the 
augmentation of its volume which then takes place 
is not a veritable organic development, but a simple 
accumulation of fat. After the growth, ‘more ex- 
actly speaking, the development in length and bulk 


has terminated, man enters into what may be termed | 
the period of invigoration—that is, when all his | 


parts become more complete and firm, and the whole 
organism more perfect. This period lasts to sixty- 
five or seventy years, and then begins old age, which 
lasts for thirty years.” 

Although we cannot entirely agree with the theory 


of M. Floureng, that with corrected manners, pas- | den of an eminent divine, who has been classed 
sions and habits, the life of man can be prolonged | the.'t lentalict hig little & 

: , > | among anscendentalists, sé 8 > bo 
to the lengthened period he mentions, we yet think | *™0P8 ‘#e fra mensopict tay Riicseteallle vice libenscreeitinnta’ 


that with the good conduct he recommends, inoderate 
labor, study, and a systematic course of living, it 
may not only be extended, but its evening may be 
sustained in beauty and vigor until night has en- 
tirely set in. 

The last two lines are worth the whole story—for 
who wants to live like the old Strudlbrugs or Strad- 
dle bugs, or whatever they were, which Dean Swift 
tells about in Laputa 
never died out at all, but existed forever in a state 
With humanity it 
is as with the question of the preserved fruits, put 
by the little girl, “yes—I know they’ll keep, but I 
want to know if they’ll keep good ? 

wee The Olean Advertiser tells the following story 
of a “hoss doctor,” well-known in thcse parts. 
The doctor was at a neighboring village, lately, 
boasting that he could remove frm any borse, ring- 
bones, spavins, and every thing of that nature—in 
short he could take off any thing nature had not 
placed on the beast. 

“| have a horse in the stable,” says our friend, 
“and he has something upon him I have been trying 
to remove for six months past, without success, and 
if you remove it, I will give you ten dollars !”” 

“T ean do it,” said the doctor, “and if I fail I 
will give you twenty dollars. Show me the animal!” 


These unfortunate old fogies 


c 


of venerable used-up-ativeness, 


, 





The two started, followed by a crowd of wits, ex- 
pecting an explosion. The doctor was shown a 
horse worth $350, without a blemish. He exam- 
ined his hoofs, legs, head, and every part of him, 
and raising himself up to his full height, confidently 
deelared : 

“ Nothing ails that are ’oss, as I ean see!” 

“No,” said the wag, ‘nothing ails the borse, but 
you allowed you could take any thing off of him 
that nature had not put there.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “ IL ean, or I will forfeit 
twenty dollars. Show me the defect.” 

“ Here it is,” said the joker. “ It’s a chattel mort- 
gage for $150!” 

The doctor could not take this off, and was, of 
course, “ sold.” 


eel here is a sculptor in Rome—a man little 
known to fame yet—whom other artists of the most 
refined critical ability, regard as gifted with extra- 
His name is Jackson—a man who 
has for years fought his way through the sternest 
adversity to bring out what he knew was in him— 
the talent of the artist. He has lately completed a 
bust of Commerce, which, to judge from a pencil 
sketch, which has been sent us, must be a truly ex- 
It can be had for $300. Any 
Mercantile Association, Board of Trade, or Exchange, 


quisite production. 


desirous of obtaining a most appropriate and noble 
ornament, would do well to order it. We will send 
the sketch with pleasure to any party desirous of 
further information. 

...... Lhe following is a good one. 

“A professional beggar boy, some ten years of 
age, ignorant of the art of reading, bought a card 
to put on his breast, and appeared in the public 
streets as a ‘Poor Widow with 8 small children.’” 
Almost as 
bright a boy ag the one told of by the N. Y. Post. 


Something like a mistake, that! 


“ Not long since some ladies walking in the gar- 


scraping up the gravel path with an old table-spoon. 
‘What are you doing, my little boy ?’ inquired one 
of the ladies. ‘Qh,’ said the young offshoot of 
transcendentalism, “ I’m digging after the infinite.’ ” 

Hope he found it! Well—we’re all digging after 
it in one form or the other—but we, for our part, 
have brought up with the conviction, that the finest 
form of it which philosophy has discovered is 

“The infinite depth of spirit 
Which gleams in a woman’s eye,” 

And ten lines of Hafiz are worth the whole Dial, 

with Novalis and Jacob Behmen thrown in. 
“Leave, O leave, Abounasar, 
Height and depth, and distance far! 

Yes—let ’em slide, my son, let ’em slide! One 
draught from “that sweet honey fount of maiden 
lips,” of which our Father in Persia sang, is worth 
the whole concern. But if you must bave philoso- 
phy take the following, which embodies in a brave, 
joyous form all that there is most brick-like in the 
world: 

COURAGE AND PATIENCE, 
Life is sad, because we know it, 
Death because we know it not; 
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But we will not fret or murmur— 

Every man must bear his lot. 
Coward hearts, who shrink and fly, * 
Are not fit te live or die! 


Knowing life, we should not fear it, 
Neither death, for that’s unknown; 

Couruge—patience—these are virtues 
Which for many sins atone. 

Who have these—and have not I ?— 

He is fit to ive and die! 


..+++ Read the following, all ye who believe in the 
“slim and genteel.” 


“Far Youne Lapres anp Vinegar.—Taken in 
moderation, there is no doubt that vinegar is bene- 
ficial, but in excess it impairs the digestive organs. 
Experiments on artificial digestion show that if the 
quantity of acid be diminished, digestion is retarded ; 
if increased beyond a certain poinf, digestion is ar- 
rested. There is reason, therefore, in the vulgar 
notion, unbappily too fondly relied on, that vinegar 
helps to keep down any alarming adiposity, and that 
ladies who dread the disappearance of their graceful 
outline in curves of plumpness expanding into “ fat,” 
may arrest so dreadful a result by liberal potations 
of vinegar; but they can only so arrest it at the far 
more dreadful expense of their health. The amount 
of acid which will keep them thin will destroy their 
digestive powers. Portal gives a case which should 
be a warning. ‘A few years ago a young lady in 
easy circumstances enjoyed good health; she was 
very plump, had a good appetite, and a complexion 
blooming with roses and lilies. She began to look 
upon her plumpness with suspicion; for her mother 
was very fut, and she was afraid of becoming like 
her. Accordingly, she consulted a woman, who ad- 
vised her to drink a glass of vinegar daily; the 
young lady fullowed the advice, and her plumpness 
diminished. She was delighted with the success of 
the experiment, and continued it for more than a 
month. She began to have a cough; but it was dry 
at its commencement, and was considered as a slight 
cold which would go off. Meantime, from dry it 
became moist, a slow fever came on, and a difficulty 
of breathing, her body became lean and wasted 
away, night sweats, swelling of the feet and of the 
legs succeeded, and a diarrhoea terminated her life.’ 
Therefore, young ladies, be boldly fat! Never pine 
for graceful slimness and romantie pallor; but if 
Nature means to be ruddy and rotund, accept it 
with a laughing grace, which will captivate more 
hearts than all the paleness of a circulating library. 
At any rate, understand this, that if vinegar will 
diminish the fat, it can only do so by affecting your 
health. —Blackwood’s Muyazine. 





We remember a very painful case of a lady who 
killed herself by trying to reduce 1 plumpness which 
all men of taste admired. The use of vinegar as a 
drink invariably produces pimples on the nose, not 
at once but in the course of time, which are entirely 
ineradicable, and a vile breath. As for dilutions of 
sulphate of copper, and such iniquities, we think 
that the father of all evil must have first suggested 
them. They have killed in lingering agony ten 
where they ever helped one. 


«see WHAT GIRLS sHouULD Learn.—After the 
death of his wife, Sir Charles Napier removed to 
Caen, in Normandy, and did his best to perform the 
part of a mother to his girls. His aim was to make 
them religious, as the foundation of all excellence; 
to teach them accounts, that they might learn the 
value of money; work, that they might not waste 
their time if they were rich, nor be helpless if they 
were poor; cooking, that they might guard against 
the waste of servants, and be alle to do for them- 
selves in ,the event of a revolution.—Sir William 
Napier’s Life of his Brother. 

There is more in the above than some may sup- 
pose. We are not told that Sir Charles left his girls 
to others, and then when they grew up sneered at 
fine Misses who couldn’t make a pudding, but that 
he taught them, or had them taught, the necessary 
accomplishments. We often hear complaints that 
young ladies are very ignorant of household work, 
and we observe in the papers a great deal of rustic 
abuse of crinolined Misses; but we do not find on 
examination that the few cookery schools in our 
large cities are well attended—and whose fault is it? 
Not the girls’, but their parents who never send them 
there. That’sthestory. They're not tar ht. Young 
ladies in aristocratic English families learn sch of 
house-keeping for a very singular reason. Being 
rich their parents are not afraid of waste or loss by 
committing “‘ things” to their care, and being de- 
cidedly respectable they risk no dignity by making 
pies. Gentlemen who assume to control their fami- 
lies in the minutest particulars, and who subse- 
quently grieve to find the girls growing up “creatures 
of crinoline,” will please take notice! 


veeeeeA steam machine for making ice, has been 


| put in operation by a London firm! 





Siterary 


¢ 


Aotices, 


Lectures ann Lire or Lota Montez. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. No woman of the age has had such an 
extraordinary effect upon European politics as Loua 
Montez; no one has blazed so wildly in the “ inde- 
pendent world” of Paris—no one has figured so 
largely before every pablic in the wide world—and, 
finally, no woman has been so little understood by 
that world, 





Few persons are really aware of the part she 
pleyed at Munich. It is popularly believed that 
she was the king’s mistress—nothing more—and 
that in some way he abdicated on her account. We 
resided in Munich during the whole of the Lola 


reign, and can testify that there was more in the 


business than the world ever imagined. It was the 
very critical year 1847—a year pregnant with revo- 
lution—one in which Germany was excited as it 
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never had been since the Reformation—and when 
all that was wanted was a leader. The red-black 
golden band was then the tie which most effectually 
connected all classes of progressiveists. But who 
was to govern the German United Empire? Not 
the Emperor of Austria—rot the then so bitterly 
hated King of Prussia—not the scarcely less un- 
popular Ernest of Hanover. Louis of Bavaria, had 
he chosen to shake aside a little of his Gothic Art 
and esthetic dreams, might have been that man, 
had he dared—and it is very possible that he would 
have dared it, for he was more of a friend to the 
people than any sovereign in Germany; he ruled 
one of the largest German kingdoms, and might by 
a very little dexterous management have, as we 
would say, obtained the nomination. His abdica- 
tion occurred just at the wrong time for him. It is 
not impossible that Lola Montez by causing it pre- 
vented the realization of that colossal dream—an 
United Germany. 

And it is well that it was prevented. True social 
development requires the action of antagonistic 
forces, and as a country progresses in intelligence, 
conflicting causes should increase to help it along. 
Russia as it progresses will develop local antagon- 
isms—the United States is always developing them. 
Germany as it is, absolutely united, would. retro- 
grade. That it is not united—not relapsing into a 
great Teutonic China, is more owing to the union 
failure of ’48 than to any other cause. 

In the extraordinary book before us we have a 
piquant and interesting detail of the life of Loxa 
Montez—the only fault of which is that there is | 
too little of it, though it embraces an incredible 
array of the most varied adventure. No person liv- 
ing has seen such a variety of life in every phase 





of society as Lola, We have never known a more 
accomplished linguist—her acquirements in this 
respect being almost miraculous—and-we doubt if 
any woman living has a more extensive and appre- 
ciative knowledge, not only of humanity but of 
books, 

We commend the Lectures to all. They are full 
of shrewd, sound common sense, and full of rare 
illustrations drawn from the incredible personal ex- 
perience of the autho-vss. No one can read them 
without profit, and her Lecture on Beauty might be 
studied to advantage by every lady. We would say 
on this subject one word as to the absurd specula- 
tion, “who wrote Lola’s lectures?” No person who 
has ever conversed with her on literature—above 
all, no person accustomed to authors and books can 
have any doubt that she was not only author of 
every line in question, but that she is possessed of 
literary powers which will yet be developed in 
works of even greater power, knowledge and bril- 
liancy—although there are very few books in ex- 
istence more characterized by these opposing quali- 
ties than the one before us. We trust that none of | 
the “strict” may be withheld by the name of the | 
author from reading these Lectures. They contain | 
nothing improper, but much that every one may) 





read to great advantage, while as for interest we | 


have very seldom, in a course of tolerab!y extended 
perusal, ever met with any work to be compared to 
them. 


Tue Hapst rn Syria. By Mrs. Sarah Barclay 
Johnson. Philadelphia: Jas. S. Challen & Son. 
Bulletin Building. We have already bestowed the 
highest possible praise on this excellent book, by 
republishing a chapter from it—a thing which we 
never do, unless the work in question possesses re- 
markable merit. Mrs. Johnson is no ordinary trav- 
eler. Calm, shrewd and observant, she has a keen 
appreciation for either the pathetic or humorous, as 
the case may be, she has a quick perception of all 
characteristic details in humanity, and is especially 
endeared to us by her sympathy for the suffering 
and oppressed. Such a noble, Christian and lady- 
like spirit is most attractive in its manifestations, 
apart from the simply intellectual power shown in 
the writing of the book. We commend it to all our 
readers, and would mention that while its illustra- 
tions are among the most beautiful published for a 
long time, the whole work, handsomely bound with 
thick paper, is sold for only 75 cents! 

OscroLa THE SemMINOLE. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
New York, R. M. De Witt. Philadelphia, Hazard 
Bros. This is a singular novel, and when we say 
that it is manifestly inspired by all of Mayne Reid’s 
best talent, and that it is, beyond question, the best 
romance which he has ever written. It is a strong 
sensation novel, but its sensation is excusable for it 
is derived from the life of the savage and of the 
Florida plantation—from Indian war and a wild 
country, and not from that filthy excitement which 
is raked from the rank corruptions of city life; or 
the still viler excitement which the miserable hounds 
and outcasts of the press derive from slander and 
personal abuse. There are phases of life in which 
the thrilling and melodramatic is a fair subject for 
the artist—and every wild country affords enough 
of this. In short we have found this book very in- 
teresting and full of close study of Florida life, and 
the many remarkable features of the Florida war. 





Witpriower. By tHe Autor or tHe House 
or E:mere. New York, R. M. Dewitt & Co. 
Philadelphia, Hazard Bros. This work is endorsed 
with the warmest praises of the London Athenaeum 
—such praises indeed that we might wonder that 
the author of the House of Elmere is not ranked by 
universal acclamation with Bulwer and Dickens, 
did we not know that that same Athenaeum in ad- 
dition to its habitual falsehoods on ali subjects, 
disgraces itself by pufling the most indifferent works 
of its friends with a shamelessness unknown to any 
magazine or respectable paper in barbarous America, 
Apart from the Athenaeum guarantee we have, how- 
ever, endorsements from the Examiner, the Post, 
and Observer, and other publications, all lauding it 
as a novel that will not easily be surpassed, and al- 
together as one of the deepest, largest, and most 
pathetic affairs ever brewed. 
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There is no doubt about it. We are writing ina 
warm day—one of those regular red hotters, such 


as turn faith into zeal, irritation into fury, glances | 


into love—love into madness. If we were to try to 
gossip to our readers without talking about the 
weather, we should be guilty of the pettiest small 
talk and colloquial hypocrisy on record. 

Charles Lamb wrote about a hot day! Much he 
warm weather in England, where they don’t know 
what a no waist-coated, grass-cloth—weighing two 
ounces—coated, white trowsered, Hiawatha straw- 
hatted gentleman is. Great deal he knew of 100 in 
the shade! and the nights like unto the days, as we 
have them here in Philadelphia. Great deal he knew 
of the moral necessity of ice! Great—great. 

To be sure we write in a land of fire. There’s a 
twenty-five foot boiler which convulsively and mali- 
ciously spiz’z’z’z es out steam within four feet of our 
“daily” sanctum—with a wall between us—and the 
view from our GRAHAM’s window, commands a plea- 
sant prospect of the safety valve just below. All 
the neighborhood in fact, is burrowed with “ bilers,” 
and innumerable steam pipes wind their anaconda 
way through all the buildings and over every ceiling. 
Sometimes in winter the poor anacondas get cold. 
Then they weep and cry with a loud bubbling goo’g 
*g ’goo—and people pity them, and dress them first 
in warm two inch felt shirts, and over this a canvas 
coat, and over this a dress coat of whitewash. Then 
the snakes are comfortable and don’t ery. 

.We have hinted that the neighborhood of Third 
and Chestnut is very steamy. It is all of that. 
There is steam under the pavements, through the 


houses, in the street. The culvert is full of waste 


steam, and when the highway menders knock out a | 


cobble stone, we have seen the steam fizz ’z’z out of 
the street as if they had started a young Geyser in 
Iceland—we have been more than once reminded of 
the time when after boring a hole with our staff down 
through the soil of Mount Vesuvius, we were re- 
warded by a puff of infernal fiery sulphur vapor— 
as if we had waked up an elderly and particularly 
ill natured devil! 

Snow never lies long on the pavements hereabouts. 
The Ledger's is the warmest, and we have observed 
in winter when other pavements were whitely coated, 
it had all vanished from the JLedyer’s in mist. 
Therefore the newsboys of cold evenings love to 
congregate there, with the instinct of animals who 
can pick out the warm corner of a barn. 

Yes—it is warm here. It islixe the Rue Chauld, 
a Hot street of Orleans, of which Balzac tells in 
that racy and wicked Contes Drolatiques. Friends 
compliment us by wondering that we never com- 
plain (save on paper.) Perhaps being native, to 
the manor born, helps us. For right over the way 
in Chestnut street, withia an easy stone’s throw of 
where we sit, were we born, and the air which we 
breathe is at all events our native air, which it 


Go Readers and Correspondents. 








would’nt be becoming to run down—if it has become 
steamed and hot since we first tried it. 
We are in the habit of trying to advance literature 


/and give tyros some hints in the art of writing in 


this Gossip to Readers and Correspondents—but have 
concluded to omit that for the present number, it’s too 
warm for advice. Rejoice young ones—you may 


| write any way you please for the coming month—so 
knew about a hot day. Great deal he ever saw of | 


that you don’t write to the editor of Granam for 
copies, or bother him in any way contradictory to 
the Rules below given. 

By and by it will be cooler and we shall begin to 
pick up. Just now we feel as if we would sell out 
at a particularly large discount for a cool breeze and 
the power of changing for the roar of a wild New 
Jersey surf, that endless steam engine chorus in 


| which fiz ’z’z’z/ pipes a tenor to the mighty rackety 


| like? 





| crash and bumpity bump of the steam press in the 


cellar, working off merrily, and furiously, and fastly 
“the second edition.” 
We can tell within three seconds of the time when 
the first copy is printed, for within three seconds 


There it is—out in the street. 


there is a loud wailing cry all along the street of: 

‘‘Ere’s the Even’n Bully—tin sec’nd e—dish’n, full 
a 

account of the late dreadful railroad accident at the 

Dn us 1? 

Ferry Bridge! 


..esWe have received an unusual number of 
queries of late, as to what sort of writing we would 
Our answer is explicit. All sorts except the 
badly written. If you have any pieces send them 
along to Messrs. Watson—but don’t bother us with 
specimens bricks and applications for “engage- 


ments.’’ 


w-+eef JACK PLANE.” We have lost your address. 
Letter for you. 


weeeeed. V. T—. We explained in our last No. the 
reasons for the deviation from your copy. The 
poem which you send has appeared in Graham. 


seoeseANNA. We have lost your address. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS, 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. , 
Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written op 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 

their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 





























Hudies’ Department. 


Fasuions—We are happy to see that once at least the summer’ fashions of Paris are also 
appropriate to America, We are so accustomed to see among the novelties for August, 
cloth and velvet cloaks, that it really strikes us pleasantly to learn that gauzes, zephyrs, 
muslins, bareges, jaconets, taffetas de grice, and all other thin materials, are the only fabrics 
now worn. For a cooler summer temperature, the light summer taffetas silk is a suitable 
costume. Chequered patterns in every variety of color are in favor; the green and blue, or 
white and black, or gray and black, are preferred. Jigured pekine will be generally worn 
at the watering places; these robes have double skirts, with trimmings up the seams; the 
mantelet of the same material as the dress is either round or pointed, but is always deco- 
rated with the same trimming as the dress. The dinner and evening costume for the 
summer is as splendid as those which give so much brilliancy to the Paris ball rooms. 
Crapes, tulles, muslins embroidered in cotton, or gold or silver sote de chine, are the mate- 
rials in favor. 

A charming dress is of white grenadine. The skirt has five flounces, trimmed with a 
bias of white satin, cut in points, which are edged with a narrow moss fringe. When worn 
as a dinner toilette, this robe has a high body, with basquines to meet the top flounce 
trimmed to match, and the front decorated with plaits very narrow at the waist and wide at 
the shoulders. On the middlé-of the body is a narrow reverse, to match the flounce, and 
fastened together by pearl beads. Jewelry is as much displayed at the entertainments, at 
the watering places, and at the Chateaux, as in the ball rooms of Paris. The parures are 
mounted in the most gorgeous-and in the newest style, to be worn at the magnificent fetes, 
with which the Emperor has entertained his royal guests in the noble halls of the palace of 
Fontainebleau. Even with the morning-costume many bracelets cover the arm, and corals, 
chased gold, and enameled ornaments are in vogue, if not in good taste. If the dowagers 
of the old regime boasted of their family diamonds, the fair dames who form the court circle 
of the present day, far surpass them in the quantity and magnificence of their jewelry. 
The toilettes are literally glittering with precious stones; the parures are not only rich from 
the value of the jewelry which compose them, but are works of art by the beauty and skill 
displayed in their mountings. In former days, jewels descended from generation to gene- 
ration unaltered; now, their settings vary with every change of the season, or of fashion, 
or to suit the variety of their toilettes. 
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The morning costume for gentlemen in the country is generally composed of light colored 
pique, or Orleans, the coat, pantaloons, and waistcoat being of the same material. For the 
evening, the fashionable tailors make the dress-coat very open in front, showing the waist- 
coat, which is frequently of white silk, embroidered with silk of the same color. The coat 
and pantaloons are black; the latter are very tight, and show the knee. A great many short 
frock-coats and jackets, of different forms, all fitting the figure tightly, are worn. The 
“‘ habit a la Francaise” is the favorite style for dress toilette. There are several varieties 
of spring overcoats, among the number the sack paletot and the Charles Fifth coat. 

A somewhat singular style of trimming bonnets has lately been introduced. It consists 
of the admixture of black with colored ribbons. A Belgian straw is decorated with black 
and blue ribbons combined; and even the bonnets of delicate French chip have been 
trimmed with a combination of black ribbon and groseille-colored velvet. 

The more elegant bonnets of French chip are trimmed partially with the same material. 
Some have a sort of double edge, between which there is placed a ruche of blonde, inter- 
mingled with very small flowers. Slips of paille de rizare frequently intermingled with 
the ribbons which form the bows; and an agrafe paille de riz may be employed for fastening 
a bunch of fruit, (as grapes or currants) or a single moss rose. There are also very pretty 
bonnets of gray and white crinoline tastefully combined together. The crown of the bonnet 
is encircled by the red berries of the service tree, disposed in small clusters and of various 
sizes. With these berries are blended clustering tufts of tiny vine leaves. In the under 
trimming of this bonnet the same berries and foliage are mingled with the ruchevof tulle. 

There is no diminution in the circumference of the jupons and flounces of the fair sex. 
Throughout the winter the macadamized streets are a yellow pool. Nothing can exceed 
the ridiculous figure of our small dames of the haut-ton in the protuberance of their coats 
and robes, as they endeavor in their walks to defend themselves from the mud. 

In summer the mud becomes a fine dust, which the trailing dresses of the present fashion 
gather in quantities, as our fine ladies sweep through the Boulevards and Champs Elysees. 
We see magnificent materials, costing many hundred francs, answering the purpose of 
sweep-cleansers, and carrying into gilded halls and on to moquet carpets the dirt with 
which the thoroughfares of a great city must abound. 
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never bad been since the Reformation—and when 
all that was wanted was a leader. The red-black 
golden band was then the tie which most effectually 
connected all classes of progressiveists. But who 
was to govern the German United Empire? Not 
the Emperor of Austria—not the then so bitterly 
hated King of Prussia—not the scarcely less un- 
popular Ernest of Hanover. Louis of Bavarin, had 
he chosen to shake aside a little of his Gothic Art 
and esthetic dreams, might have been that man, 
had he dared—and it is very possible that he would 
have dared it, for he was more of a friend to the 
people than say sovereign in Germany; he ruled 
one of tho largest German kingdoms, and might by 
a very little dexterous management have, as we 
would eay, obtained the nomination. His abdica- 
tion occurred jast at the wrong time for him. It is 
not impossible tbat Lola Montez by causing it pre- 
vented the realization of that colossal dream—an 
United Germany. 

And it is well that it wae prevented. True social 
development requires the action of antagonistic 
forces, and as a country progresses in intelligence, 
conflicting causes shou'd increase to help it along. 
Rassia as it progresses will develop local antagon- 
isms—the United Sintes is always developing them. 
Germany ae it és, absolutely united, would retro- 
grade. That it is not united—not relapsing into a 
great Teatonic Chiva, is more owing to the union 
failure of "48 than to any other cause. 

In the extraordinary book before us we have a 
piquant and interesting detail of the life of Loza 
Mortez—the only fault of which is that there is 
too little of it, though it embraces an incredible 
array of the most varied adventure. No person liv- 
ing bas seen such a variety of life in every phase 
of society as Lola. We have never known a more 
accomplished linguist—her acquirements in this 
Tespect being almost miraculous—and we doubt if 
any woman living has a more extensive and appre- 
ciative knowledge, not only of humanity but of 
books. 

We commend the Lectures tu all. They are full 
of shrewd, sound common sense, and full of rare 
illustrations drawn from the incredible personal ex- 
perience of the authoress. No one can read them 
without profit, and her Lecture on Beauty might be 
studied to advantage by every lady. We would say 
on this subject one word as to the absurd specula- 
tien, “whe wrote Lola's lectures?” No person who 
has ever conversed with her on literature—above 
all, no person accustomed to authors and books can 
have any doubt that sh« was not only author of 
every line in question, but that she is possessed of 
literary powers which will yet be developed in 
works of even greater power, knowledge and bril- 

there are very few books in ex- 
istence more characterized by these opposing quali- 
ties than the one before us. We trust that none of 
the “strict” may be withheld by the name of the 
author from reading these Lectures. They contain 
aething improper, but much that every one may 
read to great advantage, while as for interest wo 
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have very seldom, in a course of tolerably extended 
perusal, ever met with any work to be compared to 
them. 

Tus Hapsi mm Srara. By Mis. Sarah Barclay 
Jobnson. Philadelphia: Jas. 8. Challen & Son. 
Bulletin Building. We have already bestowed the 
highest possible praise On this excellent book, by 
republishing a chapter from it—a thing which we 
never do, unless the work in question possesses re- 
markable merit. Mrs. Johnson is no ordinary tray- 
eler. Calm, shrewd and observant, she has a keen 
appreciation for either the pathetic or humorous, as 
the case may be, she has a quick perception of all 
characteristic details in humanity, and is especially 
endeared to us by her sympathy for the suffering 
and oppressed. Such a noble, Christian and lady- 
like spirit is most attractive in its manifestations, 
apart from the simply intellectual power shown in 
the writing of the book. We commend it to all our 
readers, and would mention that while its illustra- 
tions are among the most beautiful published for a 
long time, the whole work, handsomely bound with 
thick paper, is sold for only 75 cents! 

OsceoLa tue Seminote. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
New York, R. M. De Witt. Philadelphia, Hazard 
Bros, This is a singular novel, and when we say 
that it is manifestly inspired by all of Mayne Reid’s 
best talent, and that it is, beyond question, the best 
romance which he has ever written. It is a strong 
sensation novel, but its sensation is excusable for it 
is derived from the life of the savage and of the 
Florida plantation—from Indian war and a wild 
country, and not from that filthy excitement which 
is raked from the rank corruptions of city life; or 
the still viler excitement which the miserable hounds 
and outcasts of the press derive from slander and 
personal abuse. There are phases of life in which 
the thrilling and melodramatic is a fair subject for 
the artist—and every wild country affords enough 
of this, In short we have found this book very in- 
teresting and full of close study of Florida life, and 
the many remarkable features of the Florida war. 

Witprtower. By tae Avursor or tax House 
or E.mers. New York, R. M. Dewitt & Co. 
Philadelphia, Hazard Bros. This work is endorsed 
with the warmest praises of the London Athenaeum 
—such praises indeed that we might wonder that 
the author of the House of Elmere is not ranked by 
universal acclamation with Bulwer and Dickens, 
did we not know that that same Athenaeum in ad- 
dition to its habitual falsehoods on all subjects, 
disgraces itself by puffing the most indifferent works 
of its friends with » shamelessness unknown to any 

or respectable paper in barbarous America. 
Apart from the Athenaeum guarantee we have, how- 
ever, endorsements from the Examiner, the Post, 
and Observer, and other publications, all lauding it 
as a novel that will not easily be surpassed, and al- 
together as one of the deepest, largest, and most 





Go Readers and 





Gorrespondants. 





There is no doubt about it. We are writing in a | would’nt be becoming to run down—if it has become 
warm day—one of those regular red hotters, such | steamed and hot since we first tried it. 


as turn faith into zeal, irritation into fury, glances 
into luve—love into madness. If we were to try to 


gossip to our readers without talking about the | 


weather, we should be guilty of the pettiest small 
talk and colloquial hypocrisy on record, 

Charles Lamb wrote about a hot day! Much he 
knew about a hot day. Great deal he ever saw of 
warm weather in England, where they don’t know 
what a no waist-coated, grass-cluth—weighing two 
ounces—coated, white trowsered, Hiawatha straw- 
hatted gentleman is. Great deal he knew of 100 in 
the shade! and the nights like unto the days, as we 
have them here in Philadelphia. Great deal he knew 
of the mural necessity of ice! Great—great. 

To be sure we write in a land of fire. There’sa 
twenty-five foot boiler which convulsively and mali- 
civusly spiz’z’2’z es out steam within four feet of our 
“daily” sanctum—with a wall between us—and the 
view from our Granam’s window, commands a plea- 
sant prospect of the safety valve just below. All 
the neighborhood in fact, is burrowed with “ bilers,” 
and innumerable steam pipes wind their anaconda 
way through all the buildings and over every ceiling. 
Sometimes in winter the poor anacondas get cold. 
Then they weep and cry with a loud bubbling goo’g 
*g ’goo—and peuple pity them, and dress them first 
in yarm two inch felt shirts, and over this a canvas 
coat, and over this a dress coat of whitewash. Then 
the suakes are comfortable and don’t ery. 

We have hinted that the neighborhood of Third 
and Chestnut is very steamy. It is all of that. 
There is steam under the pavements, through the 
houses, in the street. The culvert is full of waste 
steam, and when the highway menders knock out a 
cobble stone, we have seen the steam fizz ’z’z out of 
the street as if they bad started a young Geyser in 
Teeland—we have been more than once reminded of 
the time when after boring a bole with our staff down 
through the soil of Mount Vesuvius, we were re- 
warded by a puff of infernal fiery sulphur vapor— 
as if we had waked up an elderly and particularly 
ill natured devil! 

Soow never lies long on the pavements hereabouts. 
The Ledyer’s is the warmest, and we have observed 
in winter when other pavements were whitely coated, 
it had all vanished from the Ledger’s in mist, 
Therefore the newsboys of cold evenings love to 
congregate there, with the instinct of animals who 
can pick out the warm corner of a barn. 

Yes—it is warm here. It islixe the Rue Chauld, 
a Hot street of Orleans, of which Balzac tells in 
that racy and wicked Contes Drolatiques. Friends 
compliment us by wondering that we never com- 
plain (save on paper.). Perhaps being native, to 
the manor born, helps us. For right over the way 
in Chestnut street, withia an easy stone’s throw of | 
where we sit, were we born, and the air which we 


We are in the habit of trying to advance literature 
-and give tyros some hints in the art of writing in 
this Gossip to Readers and Correspondente—but have 
| concluded to emit that for the present number, it’s too 
warm for advice. Rejoice young ones—you may 
write any way you please for the coming month—go 
that you don’t write to the editor of Granam for 
copies, or bother him in any way contradictory to 
the Rules below given. 

By and by it will be cooler and we shall begin to 
pick up. Just now we feel as if we would sell ont 
at a particularly large discount for a cool breeze and 
the power of changing fur the roar of a wild New 
Jersey surf, thet endless steam engine chorus in 
which fiz ’z’z’z/ pipes a tenor to the mighty rackety 
crash and bumpity bump of the steam press in the 
cellar, working off merrily, and furiously, and fastly 
“the second edition.” There it is—out in the street. 
We can tell within three seconds of the time when 
the first copy is printed, for within three seconds 
there is a loud wailing cry ali along the street of: 
“ Ere’s the Even’n Bully—tin sec’nd e—dish’n, full 
account of the late dreadful railroad accident at the 
Ferry Bridge !” 


geoees We have received an unusual number of 
queries of late, as to what sort of writing we would 
like? Our answer is explicit. All sorts except the 
badly written. If you have any pieces send them 
along to Messrs. Watson—but don’t bother us with 
specimens bricks and applications for “engage- 
ments.” 


— “Jack Piang.” We have lost your address. 
Letter for you. 


osbbee B. v. T—. We explained in our last No. the 
reasons for the deviation from your copy. The 
poem which you send has appeared in Graham. 


Anna. We have lost your address. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 

No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received und read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written oD 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose s 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with » 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on | 
those political or religious subjects which have 





breathe is at all events our native air, which it 


their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 






































Hudies’ Department, 


FasHions—We are happy to see that once at least the summer fashions of Paris are also 
appropriate to America. We are so accustomed te see among the novelties for August, 
cloth and velvet cloaks, that it really strikes us pleasantly to learn that gauzes, zephyrs, 
muslins, bareges, jaconets, taffetas de grice, and all other thin materials, are the only fabrics 
now worn. . For a cooler summer temperature, the light summer taffetas silk is a suitable 
costume. Chequered patterns in every variety of color are in favor; the green and blue, or 
white and black, or gray and black, are preferred. Figured pekine will be generally worn 
at the watering places; these robes have double skirts, with trimmings up the seams; the 
mantelet of the same material as the dress is either round or pointed, but is always deco- 
rated with the same trimming as the dress. The dinner and evening costume for the 
summer is as splendid as those which give so much brilliancy to the Paris ball rooms. 
Crapes, tulles, muslins embroidered in cotton, or gold or silver soie de ohine, are tho mate- 
rials in favor. 

A charming dress is of white grenadine. The skirt has five flounces, trimmed with a 
bias of white satin, cut in points, which are edged with a narrow moss fringe. When worn 
as a dinner toilette, this robe has a high body, with basquines to meet the top flounce 
trimmed to match, and the front decorated with plaits very narrow at the waist and wide at 
the shoulders. On the middle of the body is a narrow reverse, to match the flounce, and 
fastened together by pearl beads. Jewelry is es much displayed at the entertainments, at 
the watering places, and at the Chateaux, as in the ball rooms of Paris. The parures are 
mounted in the most gorgeous and in the newest style, to be worn at the magnificent fetes, 
with which the Emperor has entertained his royal guests in the noble halls of the palace of 
Fontainebleau. Zven with the morning costume many bracelets cover the arm, and corals, 
chased gold, and enameled ornaments are in vogue, if not in good taste. If the dowagers 
of the old regime boasted of their family diamonds, the fair dames who form the court circle 
of the present day, far surpass them in the quantity and magnificence of their jewelry. 
The toilettes are literally glittering with precious stones ; the parures are not only rich from 
the value of the jewelry which compose them, but are works of art by the beauty and skill 
displayed in their mountings. In former days, jewels descended from generation to gene- 
ration unaltered; now, their settings vary with every change,of the season, or of fashion, 
or to suit the variety of their toilettes. 
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The morning costume for gentlemen in the country is generally composed of light colored 
pique, or Orleans, the coat, pantaloons, and waistcoat being of the same material. For the 
evening, the fashionable tailors make the dress-coat very open in front, showing the waist- 
coat, which is frequently of white silk, embroidered with silk of the same color. The coat 
and pantaloons are black; the latter are very tight, and show the knee. A great many short 
frock-coats und jackets, of different forms, all fitting the figure tightly, are worn. The 
“‘ habit a la Franeaise” is the favorite style for dress toilette. There are several varieties 
of spring overcoats, among the number the sack paletot and the Charles Fifth coat. 

A somewhat singular style of trimming bonnets has lately been introduced. It consists 
of the admixture of black with colored ribbons. A Belgian straw is decorated with black 
and blue ribbons combined; and even the bonnets of delicate French chip have been 
trimed with a combination of black ribbon and groseille-colored velvet. 

The more elegant bonnets of French chip are trimmed partially with the same material. 
Some have a sort of double edge, between which there is placed a ruche of blonde, inter- 
mingled with very small flowers. Slips of paille de rizare frequently intermingled with 
the ribbons which form the bows; and an agrafe paille de riz may be employed for fastening 
a bunch of fruit, (as grapes or currants) or a single moss rose. There are also very pretty 
bonnets of gray and white erinoline tastefully combined together. The crown of the bonnet 
is encircled by the red berries of the service tree, disposed in small clusters and of various 
sizes. With these berries are blended clustering tufts of tiny vine leaves. In the under 
trimming of this bonnet the same berries and foliage are mingled with the ruche of tulle. 

There is no diminution in the circumference of the jupons and flounces of the fair sex. 
Throughout the winter the macadamized streets are a yellow pool. Nothing can exceed 
the ridiculous figure of our small dames of the haut-ton in the protuberance of their coats 
and robes, as they endeavor in their walks to defend themselves from the mud. 

In summer the mud becomes a fine dust, which the trailing dresses of the present fashion 
gather in quantities, as our fine ladies sweep through the Boulevards and Champs Elysees. 
We see magnificent materials, costing many hundred francs, answering the purpose of 
sweep-cleansers, and carrying into gilded halls and on to moquet carpets the dirt with 
which the thoroughfares of a great city must abound. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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PENDANT FLY CAGE. 


The common objection to things of this kind is, that when made of perishable materials 
they soon lose their beauty and pass into the list of tarnished ornaments. On these ac- 
counts we have much preferred to give an article which can have its freshness restored as 
often as it passes through the common process of washing. 

The materials for this fly cage are No. 12, Evans & Co’s superior six cord crotchet cotton 
for the netting, and No. 10 of the same maker’s knitting cotton for darning the pattern. 

Commence by casting on thirty loops, using any mesh about an inch wide, Then take a 
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mesh a quarter of an inch wide and net six rows. Then net two loops on one all round, 
afer which continue to net thirty rounds more without increasing the loops. Then take a 
mesh half an inch wide and net one row round. Then take the quarter inch mesh again 
and net as many rows as will take in the pattern. Then one row of the half inch mesh. 
This leaves the division for the border. Then two rows of the quarter inch mesh, and one 
more of the half inch mesh. This last row is for looping in the fringe. 

The netting being now done the pattern must be darned in for the border in the cotton 
already mentioned, and a long hanging fringe looped and linked through every point of the 
netting. The cotton should be folded into lengths of not less than eight inches, four or six 
in each, which being looped in the middle leaves a fringe of four inches deep. 

The two rows of half inch loops, one being on each side of the ornamental pattern, must 
now have the wire run in, which gives shape to the cage. 

Two pieces of the petticoat wire, now in common use, answer this purpose remarkably 
well. The ends being secured, they must be twisted round with a narrow ribbon, interlaid 
between the loops, and the two ends being fastened together, a circle is thus formed, which 
gives the proper shape to the work. 

Returning to the first row of the foundation loops, a cord must now be thread through 
them, drawn up and tied with a tassel to hang down. It is an improvement to introduce a 
fringe round this top, but it can be done either with or without. When introduced it is by 
linking a couple of lengths of cotton into each of the long loops of the foundation before 
drawing them up, and, when strung, suffering them to hang down. 





PERFUME GLASS. 


One of the most delicious attractions for the parlor is a vase filled with pot pourri, or 
mixed dry perfumes, which faintly scent the air. Any handsome vase or Bohemian glass 
goblet may be used for the purpose. The reader will find in Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, 
published by Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city, several recipes for pot pourri. We shall 
give some in a future number. Fresh rose leaves, spices and salt make a very fine and 
durable pot pourri. \ 

A very pretty cover for the perfume glars in question can be made of zephyr, or cotton, 
or any very light porous fabric, in the shape of large leaves, as in the engraving. A very 
little ingenuity will enable a lady to make the details of the flower; while the perfume issu- 
ing from beneath it will complete its life-likeness. 
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THE WHAT-NOT. | 
The What-Not consists of three trays, or shelves, with a narrow upright border, of which our illustra- 
tion will furnish the best idea. They are arranged to hang one over the other, being all suspended by 


i ii ‘i ity 
qa! i 
means of one set of cords. These trays are of light wood, each rounded at the corners. They are usually 
lined with either cloth or German velvet. 
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ELEGANT SUMMER MANTLE. 


The mantle we give for the present month is one that will be very fashionable for the 
summer months. It is made of either silk, muslin, or any light material, and is worn low 
on the shoulders, and gathered very full above the elbow and on the back, and fastened, as 
shown in the engraving, with ruches of ribbon and tassels. The trimmings are ruches of 
ribbon, with a narrow row of black velyet along the middle, beneath which is very deep 
lace. The one from which ours is taken was a pale blue silk, the ribbon with which it was 
trimmed was white, with a deep blue edge, and the white lace of at least one quarter in 
depth. These mantles are also made entirely of lace, and also of lace over silk of any 
color, but the prevailing color will be blue. This mantle has one advantage over its prede- 
cessors—being easily made, and being suitable to all figures, and either for walking or 
riding costume. 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE IN THE TUDOR-GOTHIC STYLE. 


We present our readers with a design for a cottage in the Tudor-Gothic style, and we 
trust they will agree with us in looking upon it as a successful example of a rural home. 
Its character is that of simplicity and boldness; there is no frippery-work or flimsy orna- 
ments to catch the eye, but the whole hasan expression of utility and comfort—in one word, 
of domestic enjoyment. Its style is truly Northern, and more suitable to our climate than 
any other. The veranda is the prominent feature, and its only ornament. 

The ground-plan of our design has a pleasing, symmetrical form. The arrangement 
shows a good deal of compactness and convenience fora small family. The porch, or entry, 
is five feet and a half by nine feet, opening into the parlor, which is eighteen by twenty 
feet. The parlor here is quite a handsome and comfortable apartment, and the communi- 
cation with the veranda will make it very pleasant in the summer. On each side of the 
parlor is a room adjoining. One of them—the library—will probably be used as a sitting - 
room. It is twelve by fourteen feet. A communication may be made with the veranda, if 
desired. The other may be used as a bed-room for guests, or asa dining-room. It is 
twelve by twelve and a half feet. The communication with the staircase makes it suitable 
for both uses. This room also may have a communication with the veranda. 

The kitchen here is thirteen feet and a half by fifteen feet, which isa very convenient 
size for a cottage like this. There is a pantry attached to it, six by twelve feet, well lighted 
and aired. Between the kitchen and back door is a small entry, which will exclude all 
draught and cold air in the winter. This back door opens on a small veranda or porch, five 
feet and a half by nine feet. If desired, a celler might be made under part of the building; 
and, in this case, a descending flight of steps could be constructed under the main stairs. 

This cottage could be built of stone or brick, and it could, in many localities, be built of 
cobble or rubble stone, and cemented externally at a very moderate cost. All the inside 
wood-work, including sashes and doors, to be of a dark color, grained to resemble oak or 
walnut. Stained glass may be used with great advantage in the entrance. The veranda 
will be constructed of wood, painted and sanded to correspond with the-material of the 
building—the roof of the same to be covered with tin. 
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FORT PUTNAM, LOOKING NORTH 
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IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


HEAP on more wood !—the wind is chill ; Loved when the year its course had rolled, 


But let it whistle as it will, 

We’ll keep our merry Christmas still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer; 

And well our Christian sires of old 





And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
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On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe ; 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 


, 


And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Serubbed till it shone, the day of grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
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Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the mons‘er fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Sco‘land to produce, 

At such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskcrs in, 

And earols roared with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a merry note and strong ; 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
But 0! what maskers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COME. 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


Tue old north breeze through the skeleton tre 
Is chaunting the year out drearily ; 

But loud let it blow, for at home we know 
That the dry logs crackle cheerily ; 

And he frozen ground is in fetters bound, 
But pile up the wood—we can burn it; 

For Christmas is come, and in every home, 
To summer our hearts can turn it. 


And far and near, o’er landscape drear, 
From casements brightly streaming, 

With cheerful glow on the fallen snow, 
The ruddy light is gleaming ; 

The wind may shout as it likes without, 
It may bluster, but never can harm us; 

For a merrier din shall resound within, 
And our Christmas feelings warm us 





es 





The flowers are torpid in their beds, 


Till spring’s first sunbeam sleeping; 

Not e’en the snow-drops pointed heads 
Above the earth are peeping; 

But groves remain on each frosted pane 
Of feathery trees and bowers; 

And fairer far we’ll maintain they are 
Than summer’s gaudiest flowers 


Let us drink to those eyes we most dearly prize, 


We can show how we love them after; 


The fire blaze cleaves to the bright holly leaves, 


And the mistletoe hangs from the rafter ; 
We care not for fruit, whilst we here can see 
Their ecarlet and pearly berries ; 
For the girls’ soft cheeks shall our peaches be, 
And their pouting lips our cherries. 
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BASQUE AND TALMA. 


: ruere is nothing especially distinctive in the style of the above garment, so far asthe basque | 
concerned, although its proportions must please the eye of true taste. Anattractive feature isthe | 
Waist or deep flounce. This is not joined to the basque, but is a separate piece, which is simply con- 


fined round the waist. Itis so fashioned, that it may. at pleasure, be omitted, the basque thus form- 


ng a neat article of the toilet itself. If the weather renders the basque too cool or warm, the skirt 
i may be worn over the shoulders—with or without the basque—forming as it does, a beautiful talma. | 
This is a novel and pretty contrivance It is effected by several slashes in the upper edgeof the | 
piece, which are concealed by small trianglar tabs, gathered upon an elastic cord, by the expansion | 
| or contraction of which the article accommodates itself to the waist or shoulder. It thus takes the 
i | place ef talma, basque, or novel pardessus, at will. 
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BERTHA CAPE. 
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NEW STYLE UNDERSLEEVE. 
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BERTHA, FOR EVENING DRESS. 
Lace on Brussels Net. 





VANDYKE FICHU. 


Alternate rows of Embroidery and 
Valenciennes Insertion. 




















HABIT SHIRT AND COLLAR, 


Of Embroidery and Lace. MUERTOS COLLAR. 

























































































BONNET. UNDERSLEEVE., 
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D'OYLEY IN SQUARE CROCHET. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































BORDER FOR PETTICOAT. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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CUFF IN CHAIN-STITCH. 
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EVENING DRESS. 




















FICHU. 
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